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THE LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


A® the Bill passed through the Committee of the Lords 
there was so much apparent confusion, there was such a 
chaos of proposals, amendments were made, remade, and with- 
drawn so rapidly, that it was impossible to follow in every 
detail the course which the Lords were taking. But, fortu- 
nately, on each of the three closing evenings of the discussion 
there was one main question, involving the most important 
issues, to which the attention of the House was directed, and 
on which a vote was taken. These three decisions of the 
Lords deserve the most careful consideration, because they 
have entirely altered the Bill, and raised a direct issue of 
the most unmistakeable kind between the Ministry and the 
Lords. The first decision was that the glebes and glebe- 
houses of the Episcopal clergy should be handed over to 
the Church Body, free of all charge, and without any pay- 
ment, while no provision should be made for the residences 
of Romanist priests or Presbyterian ministers; the second 
decision was that the Ulster glebes, worth little short of a 
million of money, should be handed over as a bonus to the 
icclesiastical Body; and the third decision was that no ap- 
propriation should now be made of the surplus, but that its 
destination should be determined by Parliament hereafter. 
We think all these decisions extremely wrong if the Irish 
Church Bill is itself right. Either a measure of religioys 
equality is worth passing or it is not, and it would be much 
simpler to leave the Irish Church as it is than to wound 
and offend the Catholics and the Presbyterians by pretend- 
ing to disendow it and then giving back to it all itg posses- 
sions. The Duke of CLeveLAND was much r, 
softness in allowing his ani*ndment to be broke apt 


- thus permitting the House to secure their glebes to the Angli- 
can clergy, and afterwards to refuse glebes to the clergy of 


other denominations. But we cannot agree in this censure. 
If the Lords really wished to violate obvious justice in this 
marked way, it was much better to let them show their 
intentions. Not that the majority of the Lords are to be 
blamed for taking the view they do. It is a natural view, and 
in one way a defensible view. But it is totally irreconcilable 
with the Bill, and if the Church is a good harmless body, that 
ought to be enriched with bonus after bonus in order to help 
it in its struggle with other sects, why should it be touched at 
all? The whole arguments of the speakers of the pare | 
with reference to the Ulster glebes rest on a foundation with 
which the Bill is at utter variance. These arguinents may be 
classed under the two heads of the superficial and the real. 
The superficial arguments were, in the first place, that James I. 
had the legal right to assign the glebes for the support of the 
Anglican clergy, and, in the next place, that the Protestant 
settlers of Ulster had been induced to settle there by the pro- 
mise that a Protestant clergy should be maintained there for 
their benefit. As to the second of these arguments, the less 
said the better. The Presbyterians were induced to settle 
there by the promise that their ministers should be provided 
for, and they were deceived and disappointed in the most 
shameless way by the Anglican Church and the Court, who 
sucked the Presbyterian orange dry, and then threw away 
the skin. As to the legality of the grant, no one can doubt 
that it was legally valid ; and we may even go further and say 
that the object of the grant, that of upholding Protestantism 
when Catholicism was identical with disaffection, was a legiti- 
mate one according to the ideas of the time when it was made. 
But the whole case on which the Irish Church Bill rests is 
that the object has become a most illegitimate and pernici- 
ous one, and that the grants must be resumed in order to 
free the Church and Ireland from the taint of Protestant 
ascendency. The real defence, however, of the concession of 
this enormous bonus to the Anglican body was that urged by 
the Bishop of E:y. This was, that the Anglican body, in 
order to flourish under the severe strain of competition, must 


have the money. This body, as he said, is not like a vigorous 
youth going out to a colony to make a fortune by energy and 
by suitability to the scene of labour, but more like a middle- 
aged, rather worn-out emigrant, who, if he wants to be 
comfortable in a colony, ought to have a decent private 
fortune in hand, so that, however unfit he may be for colonial 
life, he may always have a respectable subsistence assured him. 
It is difficult to see how the main view that the minds 
of the majority of the Peers could have been better or more 
graphically put ; but no idea could be more alien to the whole 
conception of the Bill than that of this wearied well-to-do 
colonist leaning on Parliament for support against the rivalry 
of his poorer neighbours. 

The case for giving glebe-houses to the Catholic and 
Presbyterian clergy was exceedingly well argued, and we 
have nothing to do but to express our entire concurrence 
with the reasoning of those who supported the Duke of 
CLEVELAND. But the proposal was defeated by a combina- 
tion of the Tory followers of Lord Cairns and of the un- 
flinching supporters of the Government. Both these sections 
of the majority—the only majority the Government has ob- 
tained in the U per House—were in their own way right. 
Lord Catrns wished to remain true to his old Orange friends, 
who hate concurrent endowment, and at the same time not 
to dissociate himself from the more advanced and liberal 
section of the Conservative party; and he could not have 
attained both objects more ingeniously than by joining 
in rejecting they Duke of CLeveLanp’s amendment, while 
at the same time he took care to do this on the ground 
that, as he proposed to leave the surplus unappropriated, 
there might still be a possibility in another ion of 
carrying out the views of Lord Satissury and Lord 
Carnarvoy. The Ministry took the simple line of declaring 
that, whatever might be the leanings of members of the 
Cabinet as individuals, they are carrying out the wishes of 
the country in refusing all proposals of concurrent en- 
dowment. This ap to be quite in harmony with the 
general duties of Ministers, and with the position assumed by 
the Ministry on taking office. ‘They came in because, as 
they alleged, they were forced to take issue with Lord Mayo, 
who shadowed out a scheme of concurrent endowment, and 
they were violently accused of having done this without be- 
lieving it, and in the mere wantonness of party enmity. They 
might indeed be ashamed if they deprecated concurrent 
endowment in order to get office, and advocated it in order to 
retain office. But it is said that they are released from all 
their pledges because the opinion of the nation is changed. 
Who is to judge of this? They say that the opinion of the 
nation has not changed, and certainly it must be allowed that the 
change in national opinion ought to be very plain and very un- 
mistakeable in order to release them from their engagements and 
to warrant them in proposing the direct opposite of that which 
they came into office to propose. How is it known that the 
opinion of the country has changed? The Lords represent to 
a great degree, in this matter, the opinion of educated reasonable 
men not charged with the actual conduct of affairs, and this 
opinion has always been in favour of concurrent endowment. 
in the abstract. We do not see any evidence that the opinion 
of the bulk of the Liberal constituencies has changed, and 
people who do not think that the opinion of the bulk of the 
Liberal constituencies ought to prevail, so long as they can 
return a majority of the House of Commons, ought to have 
had nothing todo with Lord Dersy’s Reform Bill. It is the 
business of the Ministry of the day to find out the real wishes 
of the people, and it would be the height of unfairness if those 
who a year ago were pressing this doctrine against Mr. 
DisRAELI were now to turn round and to say that a Liberal 
Ministry is to be judged differently. 

At first sight it might seem as if those who wish to see 
glebes provided for the clergy of dissenting sects would find in 
Lord Carrns’s proposal to defer for the present the destination 
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of the surplus the very thing they wanted. Public opinion 
wmight.thus be suffered to grew, and in a year or two there 


might, be a’general concurrence of opinion in favour of the, 


desired measure. The opinions and arguments of the inde- 
pendent Peers would work their way, and another Ministry, if 
not that of Mr. GLapstone, might honourably and successfully 
propose a measure of concurrent endowment. ‘These con- 
siderations are enough to make us pause, but they are met by 
arguments which seem to us much stronger. In the first 
place, this postponement of the appropriation of the surplus 
is avowedly defended on the ground that no one, after the 
amendments of the Lords, can tell what the surplus will be, 
or, whether there will be any at all. This is quite true; 
the Irish Church has got bonus after bonus given it, until 
no one can say what will be left. But it is inconceivable 
that the Commons should allow such a travesty of their 
Bill as a measure thus enriching the disendowed Church, 
and declaring that it will be quite time enough to say what is 
tobe doné with the surplus when it is seen what the surplus 
is. No doubt it would be a great triumph for Lord Cairys 
to be able to give. his Orange friends to understand that he 
had managed to get back everything for the Church except a 
possiblé surplus which Parliament would not take the trouble 
to appropriate; but if the Irish Church Bill is to end in a 
victory for Lord Cairns and the Orangemen, what possible 
justification can there be for passing it? The agitation which 
would be produced in Ireland for many years by having ‘a 
large sum to scramble for, and the fierce theological contro- 
versies that would rage through the kingdom, are also evils of 
considerable magnitude. - But the main objection to the pro- 
posal of Lord Carrns is that there is no reason to suppose that 
the ultimate destination of the surplus would be to building 
glebe-houses or to any other form of concurrent endow- 
ment. As it is, the Lords have decided that the sur- 
plus shall be appropriated to any purposes that Parliament 
may think fit hereafter. There is no reason why its destina- 
tion should be religious or semi-religious. It would be a great 
prize to be devoted to any objects which any Ministry might 
choose to think good for Ireland. No one would be rash enough 
to prophesy what its destination would ultimately be under such 
circumstances ; but it is not going too far to say that there is 
a destination which would be received by the mass of the Irish 
with much greater enthusiasm than any proposal for glebe- 
houses.’ It is obvious that a cry might easily be raised in 
Ireland, for employing this sum, which ignorance would 
imagine to be far larger than it really would be, as the basis 
of a scheme for dealing with the Irish land. It would seem 
so simple, and so peculiarly gratifying to the Irish, to apply 
the sum waiting and ready for use in aid of some plan like 
that proposed by Mr. Bricut, but going much further. That 
arrangements had been made to.pay off his alien landlord 
out of the spoils of an heretical Church would be delightful 
and credible news to the Irish peasant. We have not the 
slightest wish to prejudge the great question of the Irish land, 
or to take exclusively the side of the landlords against the 
tenants or the labourers; but it is evident that the inevitable 
discussion of a question that will be most agitating might be 
rendered very difficult and irritating if those who advocated a 
social revolution had got a large fund vaguely devoted to Irish | 
purposes ag a basis for their schemes. 


, THE LIFE-PEERAGES BILL. 
eae defeat of the Life-Peerages Bill may pro- 

bably be explained by the simple theory of reaction from 
an artificial Liberalism. That first love or nature violently 
driven out will always return is a lesson taught by homely 
proverbs in more than one language. It was impossible that 
the Howse of Lords. should really wish to renounce its 
distinctive character; but when’ Lord Russe. introduced 
his Bill,’ many peers were anxious both to increase the 
efficiency of the House, and to prove that they were themselves 
not disinclined to well-considered innovations. Lord Sa.ts- 
pury had already proposed a scheme for increasing the control 
of the House of Lords over legislation by suspending over the 
recess Bills which might be sent up from the House of Com- 
mons too late in the Session for full consideration. His 
scheme, although it was supported by peers of all parties, 
afterwards collapsed in“a joint Committee to which it was 
referred, through the disinclination of the House of Commons 
to entertain the question; but the discussion of Lord Satts- 
uury’s plan, and of the general distribution of business 
between the Houses, secured Lord RussEtt a favourable hear- 
ing. Lord Dery himself for once laid aside his instinctive 
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Bill in an elaborate speech ; Lord Carrns acquiesced on con- 
dition of the insertion -of amendments which were after- 
wards adopted; Lord Sanispury devised arguments for lifes 
peerages which had never occurred to Lord RussELL; and 
Lord Matmessvry almost alone announced an opposition 
which was not at the time considered formidable. Some 
members of the House were reconciled to the measure by 
Lord Russetu’s judicious abstinence from any revival of the 
obsolete WENSLEYDALE controversy. An application to Parlia- 
ment admitted the principle for which Lord Lynpuvrst had 
contended, that the power of effecting an important change in 
the Constitution was not within the prerogative of the Crown. 
At a later stage in the progress of the Bill, attentive observers, 
perceiving that Lord Cairns was disposed to withdraw his 
original adhesion, inferred that his party had remonstrated 
against the decision of their nominal leader. Lord Maumes- 
Bury, though fur inferior to his successor in dialectic faculty, 
"judges more accurately, by the aid of habitual sympathy, of 
the feelings and opinions of the mass of the House of Lords. 
If Lord Cairns had in the first instance mistaken his cue, he 
was quick in taking a hint from Lord Matwuessury’s protest ; 
and, according to his odd statement on Thursday last, he 
reserved to his party the right of opposing the measure which 
he had himself previously accepted. It appears that, not object- 
ing to the principle, Lord Cairns had declared that the merits 
of the Bill depended on its details; and, in apologizing for his 
inconsistency, he forgets that the clauses of the Bill were 
framed by himself in Committee. 

Lord Matmespury’s reasons for rejecting the Bill, though 
neither original nor forcible, were almost typical in their 
commonplace shallowness and dulness. The House of Lords 
had flourished for several centuries; it had never, as far as 
Lord Matmessury knew, failed to discharge its duties; and 
its members at the present day were not inferior to its pre- 
decessors. Peers were not exclusively landowners, because 
some of them possessed coal-mines and iron-works, while 
others owned a great amount of house property in London. 
If military and naval matters were to be discussed, there 
were always generals and admirals; Lord Sauispury, as 2 
railway chairman, might be supposed to abound in com- 
mercial knowledge; Lord Lyrron and Lord Hovanton re- 
presented the ornamental branches of literature; and, if it 
were possible that the House should be puzzled by historical 
doubts, Lord Srannorr was there to set them right. When 
distinguished men refused peerages, it was not to avoid im- 
posing a costly honour on their descendants, but because, like 
Burke after the death of his son, they had no motive for family 
ambition. Finally, Lord MaLwessury protested against a change 
in a Constitution which had lasted for more than three cen- 
turies ; and if he had consulted the oracle, Lord StannoPe could 
have informed him that he might have strengthened his argu- 
ment by adding three centuries more. If Lord MALmessuny 
confused the times of Queen Exizaseru and of Henry IIL, his 
arithmetic was sound when he counted his followers and oppo- 
nents. ‘The eulogies which have lately been lavished on the 
House of Lords have probably induced its members to exagge- 
rate its constitutional power and the security of its position ; 
and it is true that, if Lord Matmessury talked conventional 
nonsense, the practical advantages of Lord Russe.u’s Bill were 
scarcely sufficient to outweigh the prejudice which such a pro- 
posal was certain to provoke. If life-peers had taken a leading 


‘| part in the House of Lords, their efficiency would perhaps 


have furnished a verbal argument, though not an operative 
reason, against hereditary succession. In the not less probable 
contingencyof their failure, the change would have been use- 
less; and if the new honour had been neglected by the eminent 
persons for whom it was intended, the institution would have 
become ridiculous. Although there 1s some reason to regret 
the defeat of the Bill, it would have mattered little if it had 
never been introduced. 


Mr.: Bricut’s description of the Life-Peerages Bill as an 
attempt to tinker the composition of the House of Lords was 
uncivil, and in a certain sense unfair; for the phrase repre- 
sents an attempt to make a worn-out article last beyond its 
destined term by the aid of petty alterations. It is possible 
that the soundest institutions may admit of improvements in 
detail, as a successful picture is lovingly retouched by the artist 
in the hope of rendering it perfect; but a satirical critic natu- 
rally assumes that amendment only implies previous defects, of 
which, for his immediate purpose, he 2xaggerates the gravity. 
The House of Lords, far from having become obsolete, is in 
itself as sound and as capable as at any previous point of its 
history ; and the relative decline of its authority is attributable 
to causes which have nothing to do with decay or corruption. 


antagonism to all real or supposed improvement, to support the 


Lord Russe.w’s Bill was only tinkering, as far as the changes 
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although the opponents of the measure disliked it because 
they hold that it involved a dangerous admission. If an here- 
ditary House is susceptible of improvement by an admixture 
of life-peers chosen by the Crown, Lord Matmessury and 
his friends fear that by a logical ‘inference it may seem to 
follow that lineal succession ought to be wholly abandoned. 
The House of Lords may possibly be doomed to future ex- 
imetion > ‘but the revolution would not have been pereeptibly | 
ccelerated’ by the creation of a few life-peers. Until the | 
distribution of property in the United Kingdom is essentially 
Altered by ‘legislation, the great landed families will be enor- 
nously powerful. In France, and in other parts of Europé, it 
has been found impossible to abolish either titles or the main- 
tenance of an exclusive social caste. If the Continental . aris- 
tocracy had retained their property as well as their rank, they 
‘would still possess an influence which they have almost Mrs 
lost: -'The-preference which is voluntarily accorded to Englis 
peers in the choice of honorary, and even of commercial, 
functionarjes represents the opinion of the middle classes more 
faithfally than any popular declamation: The guinea stamp 
is not the gold, but for ordinary circulation it is found highly 
tiseful. Lord Rvssrtt only proposed to affix to a few coins of 
a‘different-mintage the same image and superscription which 


“The importance of the question of life-peerages has been 
reduced to its true proportion by the unusual attention which 
has lately been drawn to the House of Lords. The peerages 
of the bishops, although they are not hereditary, are distin- 
guished by their official or corporate character from personal 
honours conferred at the pleasure of the Crown. If the Irish 
prelates are ultimately allowed to retain their seats in the 
House of Lords during life, they will furnish a precedent for 
a peerage which will be for the first time disconnected both 
from inheritance and from succession. There is no popular 
demand for an addition to the strength of an Assembly which 
has proved itself fully equal in intellectual power to the House 
of Commons; nor would it be easy for those who are best 
acquainted with public life to find halfa dozen statesmen of 
limited means who are now languishing for an opportunity of 
serving the country as peers. In one of the debates on the 
question, Lord Sauissury admitted that he had made a mistake 
in supposing that Lord Rvssext’s Bill would facilitate the 
elevation to the peerage of successful manufacturers and 
merchants. To those who can afford to travel in the 
most expensive manner, improvements of second-class ac- 
commodation are not personally interesting. A great lawyer 
or physician might perhaps be more willing than a trader 
to accept an honour which would imply that he had not 
made a large fortune, but there are not half a dozen in- 
stances in a generation of the refusal of u peerage on the ground 
of insufficient means. The distinctive character of the House 
of Lords, in modern if not in ancient times, is inseparably 
connected with transmitted or transmissible wealth, of which 
the greater part is always, through the operation of social and 
economic causes, invested in land. Experience shows that, as 
might have been anticipated, out of four hundred hereditary 
proprietors there is a great majority of educated men of 
decent reputation, including several who possess more than 
average ability, and a select body of orators and statesmen. 
The House of Commons will continue to be divided into 
corresponding sections, in nearly the same numerical propor- 
tions, as long as the upper and middle classes are allowed by 
the constituencies to compete fairly for public honours. ‘The 
introduction of a few life-peers would strengthen the intellectual. 
element in the House of Lords without largely affecting the 
collective weight of the entire Assembly. Itisscarcely probable 
that Lord Russt.’s proposal will,be renewed, although more 
sweeping changes muy be suggested from without. If in a 
doubtful controversy the House of Lords had been led to 
adopt an erroneous conclusion, maturer reflection might have 
exposed the fallacies which had prevailed for a time; but to 
elevate Lord Maturssury’s arguments to the rank of sophisms 
would be an absurd and extravagant compliment. The 
majority of the House of Lords may have had nothing better 
to say ; but the Bill was rejected, not because the Constitution 
was supposed to have begun in the sixteenth century, or 
because Lord Lyrron has written many clever novels, but 
through the natural dislike of an aristocracy to a modification 
of its character. Mr. Bricur, who, according to Lord Gran- 
VILLE, would have helped Lord Russet to tinker the consti- 
tution of the House of Lords, will not regret to find that the 
peers themselves deny the existence of defects. 


: THE FUTURE OF THE BILL, 
N the numerous debates and discussions which have lately 
taken place in the Upper House, the Lords have shown 
one piece of practical wisdom. Feeling or fearing that they were 
thought less of than they deserved, they determined to speak 
up for themselves, and to sing their own praises to the ‘public. 


‘They knew that people are generally estimated by others at the 


value they seem to set on themselves, and they considered, that 
they could not help gaining éredit for having the qualities 
they claimed, if they only claimed them boldly and loudly 
enough. More especially they have advanced two grounds for 
vindicating to themselves the maximum of popular esteem. 
In the first place, they are so very statesmanlike.. There is 
about them none of the rawness and rashness, the flighty 
catching at'novelties, the refusing to think of coming dangers, 
which notoriously mark the Commons. _The Lords’ debate 
grave questions in a dignified, calm, and deliberate way, 
and arrive at conclusions which point, not to thé grati- 
fication of the idle popular fancies of the moment, but to 
the solid and permanent happiness of all classes. In the 
next place, they are the true representatives of the nation. 
‘They know what the nation really thinks and wishes, not 
perhaps what it seems to itself to wish—for the House of 
Commons may perhaps know better than the Lords some- 
thing so wholly immaterial—but its true best wishes, the 
wishes that lie at the bottom of its heart, into which the Peers 
have a special faculty of seeing. This faculty, as Lord 
Ma.mespury explained on Thursday night, is gained by the 
extraordinary diversity of knowledge, habits, and opinions 
which characterizes the House of Lords, and by the fidelity 
with which it represents all classes and ranks. The Peers 
have been quite delighted with this theory, and have pushed 
it so far that, to listen to any of the more enthusiastic 
of their theorists, it might seem as if there was no such 
body as the House of Commons at all, and no necessi 
for one, and that Ministers had no use or power, as 
good government was carried on by the Lords and the 
nation, or rather by the Lords as representing and embody- 
ing the secret unconscious will of the nation. Animated 
by these rose-coloured views of their order, of its sphere 
and of its functions, they have naturally made very rough 
work of a Bill which a foolish, low-minded, ill-bred set 
of persons framed, and which the Commons, deluded by the 
mistaken notion that they were the real representatives of 
the nation, carried with unexampled rapidity and decision. 
The Lords knew better than to accept such a Bill without 
completely transforming it. They had to show their states- 
manship in dealing with it, and they had to give expres- 
sion to the unuttered feelings and the unknown opinions of 
the country ; and they fulfilled their task in a very earnest 
and thorough manner. They made two radical changes in 
the Bill, to which a number of minor changes were ancillary. 
They took one half of the surplus, and, in their character of 
supreme representatives of the wishes and views of the whole 
United Kingdom, gave it back to the Anglican Church. In 
their character of statesmen seeing far ahead, and aiming at 
the real peace and happiness of the community, they refused to 
do anything whatever with the other half of the surplus, but left 
it to be scrambled for in future years by any body or persons 
in Ireland strong enough to get hold of it. They were not 
_ particular as to its destination; it might go for glebes for the 
Catholics; it might be made the foundation of a Jand scheme ; 
it might be wasted in a thousand jobs. This was immaterial ; 
what was essential was to leave it open as the prize of a 
good free faction fight: The Commons, naturally enough, 
had not seen this; but the Lords are statesmen, and saw 
at once how much it would lead to the ‘repose and con-+ 
tentment of Ireland. It was also very gratifying to them, as 
they could not. but confess to a hearty good will to the 
Irish Church, that they were able to see into the national 
mind so far as to discover in it a desire for giving the poor 
Church two or three odd millions by way of bonus or per- 
quisite. They have thus made, they ask the public to observe, 
a very good Bill out of a very bad one, and trust that. the 
public will now quite agree with Lord Matmessury, who, after 
taking time to reflect, and studying himself and other Peers at 
leisure, has now announced his conclusion that the House of 
Lords is absolutely perfect. 

_ Next week this fine specimen of wise and far-sighted legis- 
lation will come back to the Commons, who will not be likely 
to regard it with as much affection and admiration as its 
authors. The basis on which the amended Bill is to be dealt 
with appears to, us ectly clear. Either a Bill worth 
having should be passed, or no Bill should be passed. No- 


thing can be so bad as to try to settle a great question by a 
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Bill that fails to carry out the objects for which it was 
introduced, or to embody the principles on which it was 
defended. A Bill to give half the surplus to the disen- 
dowed Church, and to throw the other half to the Irish to 
scramble for, is a Bill totally unlike the Bill which the 
Government proposed to the Commons, and carried through 
the House so successfully. It does not carry out the principle 
of religious equality; it does not dispose of the question 
finally. It rests on an entirely different theory from that on 
which the Government Bill was based. The Government 
and the Commons say that, considering the evils wrought at 
the present day by Protestant ascendency, the property of the 
Church representing that ascendency shall be devoted to other 
objects after providing for life-interests. The House of Lords 
in effect say, that as the property of the Irish Church 
is to be taken from it for no reason, and merely out of 
wanton love of mischief, the right thing to do is to let the 
Church have a good slice of this property back again, and 
keep the rest unappropriated to see what will turn up. 
There can be no advantage in having an Irish Church Bill at 
all, if the view of the Lords is the right one. Unless Protest- 
ant ascendency is a bad thing, tainting the Church that is 
mixed up with it, why should not the Irish Church keep every 
thing ithas got? To say that because we are getting very far 
into July, and because some Bill must be passed before July is 
over, a Bill something like that sent down from the Lords should 
be accepted, is to make a mockery of a great political question. 
It is asked what is to happen if the Lords insist on their 
amendments, and whether it would not be better to have a 
Bill embodying a compromise than no Bill at all. What is to 
be done if the Lords insist on these amendments may be dis- 
cussed if it turns out that they do insist on them. But the first 
thing is to decide whether the Bill shall be restored substan- 
tially to its former shape, and be dropped if the Lords will 
not accept it in this shape, or whether a Bill answering none 
or scarcely any of the purposes for which Mr. GLapsTonE 
introduced his measure shall be got through, in order that it 
may be said a Bill of some sort has been made law. There 
can, we think, be no hesitation whatever in the minds of 
those who approve the Bill as originally framed. Let the 
Bill be dropped altogether for this Session rather than have a 
Bill not worth having. Ifthe Lords wish, when pressed, to give 
way, something may be done very easily to smooth the path 
of retreat for them. Many concessions were made by the 
Government through Lord Granvitte while the Bill was 
in Committee, and the amendments which the Lords would 
have to withdraw are not at all numerous. They might 
be allowed to seem to have done a few good turns for their 
clerical friends, provided they quietly reverse such decisions 
as that respecting the Ulster glebes, which in the twinkling 
of an eye puts a million of money into the pocket of the 
disendowed Church. But there are clear limits to the possi- 
bility of compromise ; and if the Lords really mean to maintain 
their theory of the Bill against the theory which has found 
acceptance with the Commons, the Government, it is to be 
hoped, will not waver for an instant, but will face all the 
consequences of the Bill being dropped, rather than see 
their measure deprived of the greater part of its power of 
doing good. 

There is nothing at all dreadful in these consequences. The 
Lords have so altered the Bill as to have submitted a rival 
project to the country. It is not a trifling difference, a paltry 
sum, a few pounds or acres more or less, as to which 
the Houses are now at variance. A measure to give back 
half the surplus to the Anglican Church, and to institute a 
scramble for the other half, embodies a distinct proposal, the 
difference between which and the proposal of the Government 
no one can mistake. If the Bill is dropped, Mr. GLapsTonE 
will be simply in the position that he will have proposed a 
measure to the satisfaction of the House of Commons and of 
the country, but that the Lords have declined to pass it, while 
offering to carry a rival and very different measure of their 
own. The Commons and the Ministry will have had their 
Bill, and the Lords will have had their Bill. It is nc use 
trying to speculate what would come next, for the Constitu- 
tion provides two or three courses which might be con- 
veniently or properly taken. Mr. Giapstone would have 
to consider in the first place whether he should resign, 
and he might plausibly urge that this was the proper course. 
He has made the carrying of his Irish Church Bill the key- 
stone of his whole policy, and he may refuse to be respon- 
sible for the government of the country if his policy is 
made impossible. The peers who have drawn up this rival 
Irish Church Bill would then have to consider whether 


national mind were sufficiently appreciated in the country to 
give them a fair chance of passing what may be termed the 
bonus-and-scramble scheme through Parliament. If, on reflec- 
tion, they thought that the country did not know wisdom 
when under their eyes, and did not understand their real 
wishes sufficiently to make this possible, Mr. GLADsTONE would 
bring in his Bill again, and we may be quite sure the Lords 
would pass it; for if it was conceded that Mr. GLapsTong’s 
Government was the only possible Government, and if he would 
not govern unless he had his way, he must have it. Even 
without resigning, Mr. GLapstonr might think this sufficiently 
established by the majority he commands in the Commons, and 
the unabated confidence extended to his Ministry in the country. 
If the country and the House of Commons supported him 
equally next Session, after the Lords had challenged him to let 
the nation pronounce between the two schemes, the Upper House 
could do nothing but accept the decision of the country. We do 
not for a moment believe that the Lords would resist what they 
were obliged to confess was the national will. It follows, there- 
fore, that without anything very horrible happening, Mr. Guap- 
sToNe’s Bill must become law if the constituencies support it. 
The only question is, whether the issue shall again be taken 
directly or in a special autumn Session, or early next year. 
This is only a matter of detail, although it would involve 
some difficult questions which the Ministry could only decide 
after ascertaining, as they best could, the temper of the country. 
But, at the worst, it could only involve a delay of a few 
months, and it would be much better to wait than to hurry 
through a bad measure now, in order to have the poor pleasure 
of saying that an Irish Church Bill was really passed before 
July was over. 


THE THIRD PARTY AND THE EMPEROR. 


oe political position in France has undergone an un- 
expected change. Till a week ago the one point on 
which speculation centred was, when and how the Emperor 
would elect to confront his adversaries. To day the problem 
is, what attitude he will take up towards his supporters. 
Before the elections the Corps Législatif was sharply divided 
into Ministerialists and members of the Opposition, while the 
Third Party —consisting of M. Emme Oxtivier —vainly 
endeavoured to reconcile the two, and received as its guerdon 
the equal hatred of both. This Session the Chamber offers a 
very different spectacle. The majority has suddenly come to 
years of discretion, and loudly proclaims its readiness to dis- 
pense with M. Rovuer’s guardianship. Each day sees some 
official candidate blossoming with tropical haste into the inde- 
pendent member; and recruits have flocked in to the Third 
Party until the little one has become a thousand, and M. 
Eive OLtivier can command a formidable following. It is 
important to observe that this is the indirect, and not the direct, 
consequence of the elections. The constituencies have not re- 
turned a majority belonging to the Third Party; they for the 
most part did as they were told—thanks to the admirable ar- 
rangements of the Government in rearranging cireumscriptions 
and frightening rural electors—and sent up the men the Em- 
PeROR wanted. It is the majority that has read the sky for 
itself, and has determined that, whether the Emperor thinks 
so or not, the path of concession is the path of safety. 
After all, no one can know better than an official candidate 
how little his success is any gauge of popular favour. He 
can estimate accurately enough the real value of the elections, 
and by a process of mental redistribution arrive at a result 
which is by no means so assuring as that given by the formal 
return. The question, therefore, of most immediate interest, 
is whether this undesigned coalition with the Third Party is 
of the nature of a revolt in the Emperor’s camp, or a diversion 
in the Emperor’s favour.’ Are the rats flying from the fall- 
ing house, or are the sons putting a gentle pressure upon a 
father who is somewhat slow to recognise the progress they 
have made towards manhood? In intention at all events 
the movement is to all appearance of the latter character. 
How long it may continue so will depend in some measure 
upon the line the Emperor determines to take, but as yet 
there is no visible sign of any more serious defection than 
can be explained in this way. Indeed, on the whole, the action 
of the majority seems to give Napoteon III. an unexpected 
opportunity of compromise. Politicians are so apt to score 
more from the mistakes of their adversaries than from any 
skill or judgment of their own, that it is almost a surprise to 
find that the Empire has some chance of being saved by, 
instead of from, its friends. But if the Emperor is really 
meditating how to yield judiciously, the interpellation of 


their statesmanship and their faculty for seeing into the 


the Third Party may relieve him of some embarrassment. 
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It invests his retreat with the appearance of a concession made 
to the remonstrances of friends, not to the threats of enemies, 
and it secures him against the danger of alienating his own 
supporters in attempting to conciliate the Opposition. This 
last advantage is perhaps the greater of the two. A year or 
two ago the Emperor’s every step in the direction of reform 
would have been hampered by a dead weight of timid and 
unimpressible Conservatism. Now even the Arcadians will 
probably profess their conviction that the Empire is too deeply 
rooted in the hearts of Frenchmen to run any risk from the 
establishment of liberty. 


The interpellation which goes by the name of M. pu Mirau 
may be taken as marking the outermost line the Emperor has 
thought of defending. ‘The necessity of strengthening the 
“institutions of the Empire by developing the action and 
‘‘power of control of the Corps Législatif” is just one of 
those pseudo-constitutional platitudes in which Napoiron ILI. 
finds pleasure. If we look at the particular methods by 
which M. pu Murat proposes to attain the developments 
referred to, we shall see how far they are from touching the 
root of the matter. It is true that six months ago the resto- 
ration of the Address, the extension of the rights of inter- 
pellation and amendment, and the permission to the Corps 
Législatif to elect its own officers, would have been regarded 
by the Left as an unlooked-for triumph. By delaying 
these concessions until after the elections, the Emperor 
has allowed the Opposition to feel their own strength, and he 
now finds them resolved to accept nothing less than the 
substance of Parliamentary Government. Now, this is just 
what M. pu Mirav’s interpellation does not ask. It claims 
for the Corps Législatif additional facilities for expressing its 
opinion, but it gives it no more power of executing its will 
than it possesses already. The restoration of the Address 
would ensure to the Opposition at least one opportunity in 
every Session of discussing the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment; but as French ingenuity has always contrived to find 
the required occasion within the four corners of the Budget, 
the gain would be more apparent than real. A system which 
allows such speeches as those of M. Tuiers or M. JULES 
Favre does not leave much room for improvement in the 
direction of freedom of debate. Its fatal weakness has 
been, that these speeches have led to no direct result, and 
no mere increase in their number would remedy this de- 
fect. ‘The concession of M. pu Mirau’s demand would give 
the Opposition another field-day or two every year, but it 
would leave them as powerless as now to follow up their ora- 
torical victories. The interpellation of the Third Party, on 
the other hand, has a thoroughly business air about it. It 
says nothing about the “ institutions of the Empire ”—think- 


ing probably that they have the Emperor to look after them—. 


but it puts the Corps Législatif in its true place as the ex- 
ponent of the wishes of the country. These wishes can only 
be satisfied by giving the deputies charged with the exposition 
of them an effectual share in the direction of public affairs ; 
and this again can only be achieved by the concession of a 
responsible Ministry. Until the Executive is under the con- 
trol of, and virtually nominated by, the Legislature, the power 
of the latter is merely nominal. This has so long been an 
established axiom in English politics, that it seems almost 
an anachronism to see it hotly debated in a neighbouring 
country. The arguments for and against the change have 
comparatively but little interest for Englishmen; the question 
which really concerns them is, whether the Emperor will 
resist or submit to it. 


As yet it seems he has only temporized. Until the 
Chamber is formally constituted, the interpellation cannot 
be considered, and the Government has been able to gain 
a little breathing space by delaying the election of the 
Secretaries until all the elections have been verified. It 
is obvious, however, that mere delay can in the end do 
but little. Sooner or later the working session must begin, 
and even if the evil day is postponed by a premature 
adjournment to the autumn, the only consequence will be 
that the Government will have been beaten without a 
battle. 'To shrink from meeting such an interpellation as that 
of the Third Party would be to admit that the Emperor is 
afraid to face the Chamber he has himself created. The self- 
confidence natural to legislators who are thus flattered would 
hardly be diminished by the simple lapse of a summer. Nor 
would anything be gained by burking the interpellation 
through the medium of a technical objection. Such expe- 
dients are useful enough when the object is to suppress a 
discussion forced on by an obstinate minority. But, under 
present circumstances, to plead a senatus-consultum against 
an interpellution which asks for a responsible Ministry, 


would amount to a confession that a majority of the Corps 
Législatif is hostile to the constitution of the Empire. It 
seems impossible, therefore, that the Emperor should adopt 
this course unless he has made up his mind to provide the 
nation, by the time the autumn comes round, with something else 
than politics to think about. It is more likely, however, that 
before arriving at so tremendous a conclusion, he will make the 
experiment either of concession or refusal. He may have 
good hope that the majority, after it has once been gratified 
by having the reins put into its own hands, will be content 
to leave the real management of them to him, or that an 
unmistakeable announcement that he will yield nothing 
will force it once more to make its choice between the 
[impire and Revolution. At present probabilities seem rather 
to point towards the former solution. If M. Rovner represents 
the Empire as it is, M. Clement Duvernois may perhaps be 
taken to represent the Empire as Napo.eon III. occasionally 
fancies it might be. The vague phrases of the Peuple Frangais 
last Thursday give but little positive indication of the course 
the Emperor is preparing to follow, but its courtesy towards the 
Third Party, and its disclaimer of “ exaggerated resistance,” 
are inconsistent with a formed resolution to meet the interpel- 
lation with a direct negative. 


TRADE-UNIONS. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Hucpes’s Bill on Trade-Unions and 
Combinations has been allowed to pass a second reading 
without opposition, the institutions which the measure was 
intended to favour were severely criticized in the course of 
the debate. Mr. Brassey, Mr. Potter, and Mr. Piatr de- 
nounced the economic fallacies which are dear to operative 
associations and their advisers; and Mr. Bruce, on behalf of 
the Government, insisted on the necessity of statutory pro- 
tection against tyranny and intimidation. It is absurd to 
pretend that the prohibition of the use of good and cheap 
bricks in the City of Manchester is maintained by voluntary 
agreement. Scores of master-brickmakers, and thousands oi 
workmen, would be only too happy to make bricks for the 
town by machinery, if the selfish resolutions of the Union 
were not supported by force or by terror. Combinations 
ought as far as possible to be internally free, and, except by 
the exercise of moral influence, powerless without. The law, 
though it has nothing to do with economic blunders, must 
guard against social wrongs. In the opinion of Mr. Freperic 
Harrison, who has published in the Fortnightly Review an 
able argument in favour of the measure, the Bill introduced 
by Mr. Huenes and Mr. Munpetta affords, by a repeal of exist- 
ing Acts, the same kind of relief from legislative interference 
which has by general consent been already extended to the 
general operations of trade. It is not a little remarkable that 
one of the leaders of the political school which most systemati- 
cally advocates State control over social relations should in this 
instance rely on the sound doctrine of absolute freedom of con- 
tract. There can be no doubt of Mr. Harrison’s good faith, but 
some of his most conspicuous associates have frequently con- 
tended that Trade-Unions ought to be invested with coercive 
powers. When it is admitted on all hands that political economy 
can take care of itself without the aid of law, some advance 
has been made towards the settlement of the dispute. Only a 
few fanatics unconnected with the particular trade can approve 
the regulations by which the Manchester masons and brick- 
makers restrict building operations in the city and district, 
nor is it possible for an impartial observer to believe that the 
wealth and happiness of the community are promoted by the 
rule which prohibits a bricklayer from using two hands on 
certain portions of his work; Lut if a hundred or a thousand 
men agree to submit themselves even to more vexatious 
restraints, it is not the business of legislators to correct their 
possible errors. Masons have as much right to refuse to 
handle stone squared in the quarry as capitalists to determine 
that they will not invest their money except under onerous 
conditions; but in practice the competition of capital is 
absolutely free, while strenuous efforts are made to impose 
on labour the control of a despotic organization. The 
function of the lawgiver commences when the ‘T'rade-Union 
attempts to usurp authority over those who are not willing 
to join its ranks. The question whether protective enact- 
ments are necessary, and therefore just, depends wholly on 
practical considerations. Distinct precautions against ex- 
ceptional dangers are perfectly consistent with legal equality. 
If it is found that certain kinds of oppression and tyranny are 
beyond the reach of ordinary law, it may be proper to increase 
the penalties or to provide additional facilities for redress. 


It is true that the burden of proof lies on those who demand 
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the establishment or maintenance of special legislation. In 
the ordinary course of life verbal threats may be safely dis- 
regarded, unless they lead directly to breach of the peace; 
but it is not obviously unreasonable that threats addressed by 
a large and powerful body to the members of an entire class 
should be subjected to penalties. An old woman in England 
who threatens to bewitch a neighbour scarcely comes within 
the cognizance of the law; but if she practised a similar art 
among a superstitious negro population in the West Indies, 
she would find that her larger powers of mischief involved a 
corresponding liability to punishment. An isolated insult to 
@ non-unionist workman may be a wrong below the notice of 
the law; but if the affront is repeated day after day by an 
organized gang, as in the instance mentioned by Mr. Bruce, 
intolerable suffering may be inflicted. It is a fit subject for 
inquiry whether the law of conspiracy is sufficient to afford 
pretection, and it is still more necessary to take care that the 
ordinary remedies are not impaired by a measure promoted 
apparently for a different purpose. 


The wording of the Trade Combination Bill is in some 
parts not free from an ambiguity which fully justified the 
guarded language of Mr. Bruce in his answer to a recent 
deputation and in his speech on the second reading of the 
Bill. By the second clause all persons are allowed to make 
agreements as to wages, hours of work, persons by whom 
or the mode in which any work, in the odd language used by 
the drafisman, is to be or is not to be done, * and with 
“ respect to any terms or conditions whatsoever under which 
“ any work or employment shall or shall not be carried on.” 
Nothing can be fairer than the recognition of a right to agree 
to work or not to work under any imaginable conditions 
affecting only the parties to the contract, and those who may 
be interested in procuring the completion of the work; but 
at the end of the clause it would have been necessary to 
confine the operation of the measure to the persons who entcr 
into the agreement. If Manchester masons and brickmakers 
agree that no strangers shall work in the city, they lay 
a foundation for acts of injustice which might perhaps secure 
impunity under the words of the following clause. Clause 3 
provides that no combination made “with the intent merely 
“of giving effect to any such agreement as in the foregoing 
“section is mentioned, or of obtaining the conditions 
“ stated in any such agreement, shall subject any person who 
“ shall have been a party thereto to any criminal prosecu- 
“tion.” Mr. Hua@ues, Mr. and Mr. Harrison 
may be acquitted of any design to evade the operation of the 
general law which they professedly desire to restore; but an 
unqualified power of agreement, coupled with a co-cxtensive 
power to give effect to the agreement by combination, might 
be plausibly interpreted as an exception of trades-unionists 
from the law of conspiracy. Having agreed to prevent 
stranger masons from working in Manchester, the members of 
the Union might under clause 3 combine to intimidate, and 
on occasion to assault, intruders who refused obedience to 
their rule. The assault would still be punishable, but the 
conspiracy which aggravated the guilt would, according to the 
letter of the enactment, be withdrawn from the jurisdiction 
of eriminal tribunals. When the principal Unionists in a 
menacing tone affect to have made large concessions in assent- 
ing to Mr. Huaues’s Bill, it is allowable to suspect the modera- 
tion of their demands. If the doubt is unfounded, there will be 
no difficulty in a future Session in modifying the terms of 
the proposed enactment, and Parliament will probably agree 
with Mr. Harrison in repudiating the attempt to enforce 
sound economy by law. If working-men refuse to use 
machines, or even to use their own limbs, the employer can 
only hope that experience or reason may at some future time 
convince them of their mistake. 


There is no difference of opinion as to the moral right of 
trade societies to protection for their funds; and notwithstanding 
the decision in the case of Hornsy v. Close, embezzlement 
of Union property is, and always has been, criminal, The 
Court of Queen’s Bench has only held that socicties of which 
the rules operated in restraint of trade could not protect 
themselves by the summary remedies against fraud which 
are provided under the Friendly Societies Acts. In the 
case of Rrcina v. Dopp the prisoner was convicted of such 
an offence in accordance with the ruling of Mr. Justice Lusu, 
who explained that the decision in Horney v. CLose applied 
only to the statutable proceeding before justices. It is not 
unimportant to observe that one of the chief objects of the 
Bill is to relieve Unionists charged with trade offences from 
the summary jurisdiction of the very tribunal from which they 
desire to obtain protection for their property. It is possible 


that sound reasons may be given for a seeming inconsistency 


in dealing with cases where members of Trade-Unions are 
respectively prosecutors or defendants. As the Unions are 
necessarily unable to comply with the requisitions of the 
Friendly Societies Act, it is for their advocates to show that 
the summary jurisdiction of justices is nevertheless applicable 
to their case. The compulsory submission of their rules 
to the Registrar will probably tend to restrain the multi- 
plication of objectionable restrictions, and on the whole it 
seems desirable to afford, as far as possible, legal recognition 
to institutions which actually exist. The Registrar cannot 
certify, as in the case of a Friendly Society, to the ostensible 
solvency of a 'Trade-Union, for the possible expenditure caused 
by strikes or by other contingencies of trade cannot be calcu- 
lated by any table of chances. Mr. Harrison fairly admits 
that Trade- Unions, however lawful, cannot claim the special 
facilities allowed to Friendly Societies. All parities will con- 
sider the protective parts of a future measure with a desire 
to provide security for the property of the Unions, but it will 
be necessary to consider carefully the machinery devised for 
the purpose. It rarely happens that any considerable 
difference of opinion arises on the construction of a Bill, 
but in Mr. Ivenes’s project of law the question of prin- 
ciple was complicated by uncertainty as to the consequences, 
if not as to the meaning, of some important provisions. 
In general it is expedient to avoid special legis. ation, but 
circumstances which render the general law inapplicable or 
inoperative may often justify exceptions to the rule. There is 
no clearer constitutional right than the exercise of unlimited 
choice of personal ornaments; yet the House of Commons 
has prudently refused to abolish penalties imposed a few years 
since on persons who choose to walk about the roads of Ulster 
with orange-coloured ribbons in their button-holes. If Trade- 
Unions think fit to interfere with the freedom or the comfort 
of other sections of the working-class, there is no conclusive 
presumption against the fairness of subjecting their members 
to exceptional liabilities, 


THE VOTE ON CONCURRENT ENDOWMENT. 


W I. are not going in this place to enter into much discus- 

sion on the political importance, or on the possible or 
probable consequences to the Government measure, of the Duke 
of CLEVELAND’s famous amendment. Elsewhere, and more than 
once, we have said what we thought of concurrent endowment 
asa policy in itself; and we have also said what we thought of 
concurrent endowment in its more immediate aspect as an 
alterthought and interpolation attempted to be introduced into 
the Irish Church Bill by the Upper House. But that Lord 
SaLisbury’s amendment was carried by so vast a majority at 
the famous sitting of the Lords on July 2, and that the Duke 
of CLEVELAND’s amendment, even after it had been placed 
at considerable disadvantage by, not the accidents of debate, 
but the exigencies of party, was voted for by 113 Peers, nine 
of whom were spiritual Lords, isa very remarkable and notice- 
able fact. This latter division, in which the Government 
was for once successful in the Upper House, though only by a 
singular combination of Romanists, extreme fanatics of the No- 
Popery school, and the obedient Ministerialists, is more re- 
markable than Lord Saxispury’s victory. The minority of 113 
directly affirmed the principle of concurrent endowment, and 
again the success of Lord Cairns’s amendment on Tuesday night, 
proposing to leave the application of the surplus funds un- 
defined, and therefore hypothetically applicable to the objects 
proposed by the Duke of CLEvELAND, has been treated (per- 
haps on rather insufficient grounds) as an indirect reversal 
of the previous verdict against concurrent endowment. We 
may admit, as we do, that the form in which this great prin- 
ciple of concurrent endowment came before the Lords was not 
a very noble or dignified one, or one likely to present great 
attractions to the higher order of statesmanlike minds, Mr. 
Pirr and Canninc and Earl Grey, and ever Earl Russet, in 
his better days, would have looked upon all this petty wrangle 
about glebe-houses and lands as poor work. We may admit 
that to givea house and land, said land being ten acres of Irish 
land, to the parish priests and the Hiberno-Anglican disestab-- 
lished incumbents, priests, or ministers (or whatever be the 
name in which the representatives of the Irish Church of the 
future are prepared to rejoice), and to the Presbyterian 
pastors, who may like to ask for said houses and ten acres, is 
but a poor, shrunken, starved, attenuated policy as compared 
with concurrent endowment boldly proclaimed and simply 
administered. It may be the only possible form which, as 
things are, concurrent endowment could take. And as such 
alone the Duke of CLevetanp’s amendment is of any import- 
ance as a policy. -In theory it hada high significance; as a 
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practical measure, we own to no very ardent sympathy with 
it, except as a very small specimen of a very great principle. 
No doubt the essential nature of a diamond exists, and can be 
tested and argued from, as well in a lapidary’s spark as in the 
Koh-i-noor ; but even in the scientific examination of a jewel, a 
large specimen is more interesting to lecture on and to manipu- 
late than a very little one. Indeed, the fecling of those who rate 
highly the value of concurrent endowment was almost to 
resent the timid and faltering aspect under which it was pre- 
sented by the Duke of CLevetanp. It was perhaps from some 
such contemptuous fecling of mere tolerance of the Duke’s 
amendment that Karl Russett said so little, and Earl Grey 
nothing at all, in its favour. However, there it was, and as 
Lord Kiwservey himself, a not very fervid or zealous convert 
from the doctrine of concurrent endowment, admitted, it was 
because the Duke meant this, however little it was, that he 
must oppose him. On all sides this was admitted; and yet 
one hundred and thirteen Lords, including nine Bishops, voted 
for a perpetual endowment of what used with frantic cheers to 
be hailed as the cause of Antichrist. 


It is very true that this triumph, for a real triumph it is, 
like many other apparent victories, seems to come too late. 
But its moral significance is none the less. In heart, if not 
always with voice, the sense both of Parliament and the country 
is, we have little doubt, with the minority of the Lords. And 
though it may not be strictly true that here is a substantial 
instance of reaction in public opinion, it may certainly be said 
that the House of Lords has done a public service in giving 
this opportunity for grave and educated opinion to express 
itself. It may be quite open to discussion, like the history of 
many other events which never happened, whether Mr. Giap- 
stone could or could not have carried concurrent endowment 
had it been the original principle of his measure; but there 
can be little doubt that it will always, when his history is 
written, be a matter of legitimate regret and complaint, as 
well as a serious abatement from his claims to the highest 
rank in statesmanship, that he did not appropriate the honour 
of proposing it as First Minister of the Crown to Parliament. 
Had he felt it to be more his duty to live for eternity than for 
the fleeting exigencies of a single and temporary crisis of his 
own political fortunes, Mr. GLApsTone would have done so. 
The balance of statesmanship as exhibited in the division 
on concurrent endowment is unquestionable. The names of 
Devonsuirk, Somerset, SALIssury, CARNARVON, ELLENBOROUH, 
Grey, Russett, Sranuorpe, Everstey, Hauirax, LyttTerton, 
are poorly balanced by the combination of the three factions 
of Romanists, Protestants, and Ministerialists. And when we 
look at the composition of the majority, itis plain that there is 
little of real sympathy between the CuaNnceLLor and the Duke 
of Martorovau, between the Duke of Norrovk and the Bishop 
of Tuam, between Lord Firzwatter and Lord Dennicn, be- 
tween Lord Dersy and Lord Suarresbury, between Lord Ray- 
LeicH and Lord Kiwsertey. They voted together because Mr. 
Guapstone’s Bill, and probably his Government, was at stake, 
or because the “ No Popery” cry was at stake, or because at 
the last moment it was found difficult to rebel against the mot 
ordre from Dr. Mannine and Cardinal CuLLen, or even Dr. 
Cumina, guales quantique viri. The Duke of vote, 
and that of the pure Ministerialists, Lord Granvitie, Lord 
CLARENDON, and the rest, can be accounted for; Lord Cairxs 
had to settle accounts with the Ulsterites; Lords Suarrespury 
and Harnrowsy represented the platform opponents of the Pore 
and the Recordites generally. But this is all that can be said 
for the majority. ‘The Duke of Axercorn deserted Lord 
Dery on the Duke of CLEVELAND’s amendment; Lord Lytton 
and the Bishop of Perernoroven not only deserted Lord 
Dersy, but went over to the Duke. But even this is not 
all, The gist of Lord Graxvitte’s successful appeal against 
the CLeveLaAND amendment was not that it was unjust, 
impolitic, or impossible, but that Mr. GLapstone would not 
let the House of Commons accept it. On the other hand, the 
Roman Catholic Lords opposed it, not because the gift of 
glebes to their own communion was wrong—indeed, Lord 
Denpicu’s very curious reference to Cardinal policy, 
had it any relevance at all, went the other way—but because 
the Irish Bishops saw that any pecuniary provision for the 
inferior clergy would loosen the peculiar and servile depend- 
ence in which the parish curates stand to their superiors ; 
that is, it would be distasteful to the reigning influences of 
Ultramontanism and Obscurantism. The only real consis- 
tency was in the vote of the No-Popery champions. Those 
who have always voted against Maynooth are perfectly con- 
sistent in voting against the glebe and ten-acre grant. We 
have no objection to the votes of the Bishop of Dunnam 
and Lord Ray.eies, who are professional preachers against 


the Man of Sin. But perhaps it will cost Mr. Bricur a’pang 
that the only chance which his policy—that is, his last year’s 
policy—had of becoming law, was defeated by a temporary 
union of his own colleagues and the prize-fighters of Pro- 
testant ascendency, between the delegates of the Court of 
Rome and the Liberation Society. Or, if he attempts to: 
console himself with the belief that the country is against him‘ 
on this point, he is compelled to admit that the voice of the 
country is proclaimed by a fraternal alliance between Mr... 
Mvrpny, Mr. Mratt, and Dr. Mannina. 

We reserve to the last one observation. The Church of 
England, at least in its higher minds, has not since the General 
Election been wanting either in patriotism or in some instincts 
of political wisdom as regards the Irish Church question. 
Whatever force the clergy brought to bear against Mr. Guap- 
STONE at the elections—and perhaps it was exaggerated—was 
open and legitimate. Since the elections they cannot, except 
here and there, be charged with violence or intoleranee. The 
votes of the two English Archbishops and some of the Eng- 
lish Bishops in favour of equal justice to Presbyterians and 
Papists are a fact of vast significance. Even Archbishop 
Trexcu could not find it within his sphere of duty to say. 
nay to this instalment of simple justice. It would be as 
foolish to blame him for accepting a gift for his own com- 
munion as it would be unjust to withhold admiration for 
the virtue which did not refuse to do to others as he had 
just successfully pleaded to be done by. And hence, after 
a forty years’ wrangle about High Church and Broad 
Church, it is to the combined, however opposed, influence of 
the principles represented by those two great schools of 
religious thought that at last we have nine Bishops, and such 
Bishops, in favour of political and ecclesiastical justice. The 
Bishopsof Oxrorp, Peternonoven, Rochester, 
and Licurietp of the one school, the two Archbishops and 
the Bishop of Sr. Davin’s of the other—these prelates, jor 
once combined, make the pastors of Derry and Tuam, Dorman, 
Cuester, and Lianparr look very small indeed. Of course, in 
the presence of their votes, we are not required to be very 
critical as to the reasons which influenced, or which at any 
rate were produced by, the nine Bishops. Dr. SeLwrn having, 
by a curious process of what we will accept for thought, 
persuaded himself that Irish Romanism is already established, 
wanted ‘little to induce him to accept its endowment. The 
Bishop of Oxrorp in a somewhat circuitous way, and with 
a pleonasm of words which somewhat obscured, perhaps not 
unintentionally, his real and very good meaning, said substan- 
tially that to concede the grant of glebes to the Irish Clergy 
was pro tanto an acceptance on the part of English Church- 
men of the two facts that the Latin Church was a true 
Church and Ultramontanism a great practical evil; while 
the Archbishop of Cantersory displayed the statesman’s mind 
by proclaiming himself from first to last a faithful disciple 
of Lord Russert's earlier and better teaching. Drs. THomson 
and Mage may reasonably pardon us if we prefer their votes 
to any vindication of them, which they and we would pro- 
bably find to be equally difficult and perhaps tiresome. 
Still, with all possible drawbacks, it is turning over a new 
chapter in Anglican Church history to find that so many 
of our Bishops on this great occasion discarded hatred and’ 
prejudice, and perhaps still more to find that there were 
but five of them, indeed only three of the English Beneb, 
who represented the old bigotry and hatred and narrowness. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


yy Report of the Commissioners on the Water Supply of 
the Metropolis, which will probably determine the future 
course of legislation on the subject, suggests no necessity 
for immediate action. The Companies, with their present legal 
powers, and without extraordinary increase of mechanical 
appliances, can supply 180,000,000 gallons a day, or 36 gal- 
lons a-head, to a population of 5,000,000; and the Commis- 
sioners have satisfied themselves that the existing sources of 
supply are on the whole preferable to the gathcring-grounds 
of Wales or Cumberland. The returns of the Recisrrar- 
GeyeraL, which are improperly framed for the purpose of 
supporting a special and doubtful theory, have caused much 
misconception as to the fitness of the Thames, the New River, 
and the Lea for domestic use. It is perhaps natural that a 
public officer who, with unjustifiable affectation, uses foreign 
weights and measures in his statistical tables, should also 
circulate at the public expense doctrines about sewage con- 
tamination which are exclusively held by one eminent chemist. 
The Commissioners, although they prudently decided accord- 
ing to the preponderating weight of scientilic evidence, seem 
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not to have adopted the obvious course of comparing the 
analyses of different waters with the medical statistics of the 
towns to which they were supplied. It would have appeared 
that the death-rate is far higher at Glasgow, and even at 
Manchester, than in London, although the water of Loch 
Katrine is generally taken as the standard of purity, while 
the Manchester storage reservoirs occupy the second rank in 
the scale. Sir Bensamin Bropit, himself a distinguished 
chemist, told the Commissioners that, in judging of the com- 
parative salubrity of waters, it was safer in the present condi- 
tion of the science to rely on statistical facts than on chemical 
analysis. “ Statistics elicit relations of cause and effect on 
“which you cannot deliberately experiment.” The Hert- 
fordshire springs and streams which, by the New River and 
the Lea, supply the centre and the East of London are 
almost exactly similar in quality to the Thames ; and at the 
point where the Western Companies draw their water from the 
river no organic impurities can be discovered which are 
known to be injurious to health. Dr. FranKLanp indeed, 
whose chemical authority is entitled to respect, finds in the 
presence of nitrates and nitrites a proof—or, as he figuratively 
calls it, a skeleton—of a previous sewage contamination which 
he regards as dangerous or detrimental; but, when neither 
chemical tests nor microscopic observation disclose the presence 
of organic impurity, a supposed cause of imaginary effects, 
although it may perhaps hereafter be shown to exist, can 
searcely determine practical legislation. The foulest sewage, 
diluted by twenty or thirty times its bulk of running water, is 
found, when it has passed for a few miles down the current, 
to have disappeared, except as far as it is transformed by 
oxidization or other natural agencies into innocuous substances. 
The dilution in the Thames is many times greater, and not a 
trace of the sewage of Oxford or of Reading is to .be found 
at Hampton; yet there can be no difference of opinion on 
the expediency of enforcing the law which now prohibits the 
discharge of any kind of filth into the river and its tribu- 
taries. 


The hardness of the London waters is about 15°, represent- 
ing the same number of grains in a gallon; but, as it is 
largely due to carbonate of lime, it is reduced by boiling below 
5°. For making tea, and for brewing certain kinds of beer, hard 
water of this kind is preferable to soft, but for all detergent 
purposes hardness is injurious. Many persons think that hard 
water is comparatively palatable, although there is no water 
less disagreeable to drink than the extraordinarily soft water 
of Malvern. The presence of mineral salts affords a security 
against the corrosive effect of soft water on lead, but the same 
result may in all cases be attained by proper precautions. The 
opinion of the Commissioners, which on the whole inclines in 
favour of hard water, would perhaps have taken the opposite 
bias if the hills of Berkshire and Wiltshire had been formed 
of Silurian slate or of millstone grit. It is certainly not a mis- 
fortune to Glasgow that the water of Loch Katrine is soft; 
but four hundred miles further south it may be prudent to 
acquiesce in the quality of water which has been filtered 
through the chalk. The substitution of soft water for hard, 
while it would have produced a large saving in soap, was only 
to be obtained by a large outlay of capital. 


Mr. Bateman, universally recognised as one of the first 
of hydraulic engineers, proposed to the Commissioners a 
gigantic scheme for supplying London from the upper 
waters of the Severn, to be intercepted on the north-eastern 
slope of Plinlimmon, and from the Vernwy and Banw near 
Welshpool. The estimate was about 11,000,000/., and the 
works were undoubtedly practicable. The water coming from 
Silurian slate would have been soft and chemically pure, 
with the drawback of occasional discoloration from peat. The 
canal or aqueduct was to pass by Bridgnorth, near Stour- 
bridge, Bromsgrove, Warwick, Banbury, Aylesbury, and 
Watford, to large reservoirs at Stanmore, ten miles to the 
north-west of London. The upper end of the conduit in 
Wales was 450 feet above the sea, and the reservoirs at Stan- 
more 270 feet, giving a sufficient fall to supply the greater part 
ot London by gravitation. The length of the aqueduct was 
180 miles, and its capacity 230,000,000 gallons a day. Mr. 
BareMaNn contemplated an intermediate supply for Birmingham 
and other Midland towns, to be drawn from the conduit on the 
way. Mr. Hemansand Mr. Hassarp proposed a similar scheme 
for a supply from the Cumberland lakes, where the water is of 
nearly the same character. The conduit would have been go 
miles longer than Mr. Bateman’s, but the lakes would have 
rendered unnecessary the construction of reservoirs, and the 
objections to the abstraction of water which would be raised 
by those who are interested in the navigation of the Severn 
would not have been applicable to the short and insignificant 


Cumberland rivers. The principal reasons for rejecting Mr. 
Bateman’s plan were the great expense, the peaty tinge of the 
water, and the risk of grave inconvenience if the conduit were 
interrupted by accident or by frost. The Lake scheme was 
exposed to the additional objection that the water belonged 
more naturally to the large towns in the North of England. 
The sources of the Severn and the Wye are still happily 
remote from population, although it is not improbable that, 
as coal becomes dearer, the great water power of the Welsh 
rivers may attract manufactures. The danger which might 
be supposed to ensue from the construction of enormous 
reservoirs would be overcome by engineering skill; and 
possibly water compensation might be provided for the 
Severn. If the winter floods of the Plinlimmon range 
during an averge of years could be fully stored, there would 
be water enough for a dozen cities as large as London; 
but it is only where nature has provided lakes that sufficient 
reservoirs for the purpose can exist. Mr. Bateman’s estimate 
of the minimum rainfall has been questioned by almost all 
critics of his scheme; and perhaps he may not have been 
aware that in years such as 1868 and 1869, when east winds 
prevail, the thunderstorms and occasional showers which refresh 
the valley of the Thames are exhausted before they reach the 
mountains of Wales. As Mr. Bateman himself has often 
stated, in planning waterworks it is necessary to look only to 
the rainfall of dry years, inasmuch as it is impossible to store 
the surplus of a long period. 

The chief recommendation of the Thames is that it is the 
river of London, but there are also great advantages in the 
natural storage of the permeable strata which cover the greater 
part of the watershed. The rainfall of the valley is absorbed 
in the soil, to pass out purified by the best possible filtration 
into the river or its feeders. The inconveniences arising from 
high cultivation are thus largely remedied ; and the chalk hills 
are honeycombed with subterranean reservoirs, which collect 
in wet weather vast quantities of water, to feed the river in 
drier seasons. It isa matter of common observation that chalk 
streams fail only after a succession of dry years, while a few 
months of drought reduce to their lowest point rivers depend- 
ing on the rainfall which runs off a surface of clay, or of 
impenetrable rock. If the present supply should prove in- 
sufficient, there are abundant facilities for making storage 
reservoirs in different parts of the valley of the Thames; and 
it would be highly satisfactory to prevent in some degree the 
waste of the floods which occur almost every winter. The 
Companies at present take in summer time somewhat more 
than 50,000,000 gallons a day at Teddington, leaving a 
stream which at the lowest is not less than 350,000,000 
gallons. 

The produce of the New River and the Lea cannot be 
largely increased except by an addition of storage; but the 
chalk on the south and east of London, which at present 
discharges its surplus waters into the estuary of the Thames, 
has barely been tapped by the Kent Companies for the use 
of Greenwich and the neighbouring suburbs. The Com- 
missioners are satisfied that, with or without the construction 
of storage reservoirs, a supply of 200,000,000 gallons, or 40 
gallons a-head for a population of 5,000,000, may be insured 
from the existing sources. As the quality of the water is sub- 
stantially unobjectionable, the rejection of distant and am- 
bitious projects seems, on a balance of considerations, to be 
judicious. The Report is at the same time instructive and 
interesting, dealing not only with supply, but with distribution. 
It will be more convenient to discuss the administrative details 
on some other occasion. 


THE PURCHASE OF THE TELEGRAPHS. 


F the calculations of the Post Office officials are to be relied 
on, the bargain with the Electric Telegraph Companies 
promises to turn out better than could have been expected 
from the extravagantly liberal character of the terms which 
the Government were coerced into granting. It is always 
satisfactory when both parties to a treaty find themselves in 
pocket by the result. The Companies undoubtedly did so, 
for the shares of all of them rose in the market, after the Act 
of last year was passed, something between 50 and 100 per 
cent. The Marquis of Hartineton has now had the satis- 
faction of informing the public that there will be a profit, 
though on a more modest scale, for them also out of the trans- 
action. The total purchase-money will approach 7,000,000l., 
but according to the estimates, which profess to be cautious, 
and, coming from the able officials of the Post Office, are not 
likely to be far from the truth, it appears that the net income 
of the first year will pay 34 per cent. on the investment, and 
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leave a balance of 77,000/. If these figures should be justified 
by the event, there will be ample grounds for satisfaction. 
It may be regarded as certain that the profits of the first year 
will be far short of those which must ultimately be realized, 
and it will not be unpleasant to taxpayers to contemplate the 
growth of a new source of revenue which, like that supplied by 
the Post Office, will be unalloyed by the recollection of the 
tax-gatherer’s visits. But the mere pecuniary results form a 
comparatively insignificant part of the benefits to be antici- 
pated from this thoroughly statesmanlike undertaking. The 
transmission of telegraphs, no less than that of letters, is a 
business which can be best worked as a monopoly. In com- 
mon with many other large enterprises which concern every 
member of the public, these undertakings lose more than 
they gain by the combined stimulus and obstructions of com- 
petition. There is infinite waste in setting up duplicate wires 
and establishing duplicate offices to conduct the communi- 
«ations between the same centres. Competition, moreover, 
not only caters in wasteful excess for the wants of a few 
leading towns, but it leaves wholly neglected the requirements 
of all the rest of the country. If the letter-carrying business 
were in private hands, London and Liverpool might possibly 
enjoy facilities almost as great as they possess under a Go- 
vernment monopoly; but the communications with all out- 
lying places would be almost as difficult, costly, and precarious 
us if one lived in the middle ages, because it would not 
answer to serve them efliciently. Precisely the same law 
holds good, and perhaps even to a greater degree, with respect 
to telegraphs. It would not pay rival Companies to lay down 
wires to insignificant villages, but the same department of 
<sovernment which punctually delivers letters to the smallest 
hamlet may be trusted to work in the same spirit in the new 
duties which it is about to assume. Profit will properly be 
kept in view as a means of relieving the public finances and 
justifying the absorption of private Companies, but profit will 
not be, in the case of the telegraphs any more than in that of 
the Post Office, the sole consideration, as it necessarily is while 
the business is in the hands of a trading company. It is pro- 
posed at once to increase the number of places served by the 
telegraph from 1,882 to 3,376, with a still larger proportional 
increase in the number of branch stations. Altogether there 
will be a telegraph office for every 6,000 instead of for every 
13,0c0 of the population, and these will besides be distributed 
«nainly with regard to the convenience of the public, instead 
of being selected with a single eye to profit. The enormous 
value of this boon will probably be appreciated by few until 
it is seen in a tangible form; but a very moderate amount of 
reflection will convince any one who considers it that it would 
be worth purchasing even if it entailed a loss instead of a pro- 
tit. And the increase of facilities is not the only immediate ad- 
vantage which will be reaped from the Government monopoly. 
The cost of a telegram varies now with distance, and is often 
considerab'e enough, in spite of the intermittent competition 
between the Companies, to check very seriously the use of this 
mode of communication. There are few civilized countries 
which get so little out of the great invention of telegraphy 
as Great Britain, and this simply because we have left its 
deyelopment in the hands of private Companies, while else- 
where it has been assumed as a Government duty. The first 
step of the authorities will go far to remedy this anomaly. A 
uniform shilling stamp will suffice to frank a telegram of 
twenty words from any one station to any other, and the sim- 
plicity of this system will operate, as it did in the case of the 
Post Office, almost as much as its economy, in increasing the 
amount of business done. One drawback there is, that the charge 
for short distances will be increased by the adoption of a uniform 
rate. At present you can send a telegram for certain short dis- 
tances in London for sixpence, and though it is true that these 
messages travel less rapidly than a hansom-cab, or even than a 
messenger on an omnibus, any increase in tariff has rather a re- 
trograde appearance. The importance of these local lines is no 
doubt small, on account of the extremely inefficient way in 
which they have been worked; but we shall be greatly sur- 
prised and disappointed if, in the course of a year or two, the 
Post Office does not see its way to the adoption of a sixpenny 
tariff, not only for short distances, but for the whole country. 
ven without this the gain to the community, both in money 
and convenience, will be immense, and it will be secured, so 
Lord Hartixarton tells us, not only without any public outlay, 
but with an absolute profit to the Exchequer. 


Estimates are apt to be fallacious in other maiters besides 
the Law Courts, and on general principles it may be thought 
not unreasonable to accept the official figures with a due 
amount of incredulity. There is, however, a large margin for 
possible error, and it is only fair to say that, so far as can 


be judged from the brief but lucid statement of the PostmasTER- 
GeENERAL, these estimates seem to have been prepared on a 
thoroughly trustworthy basis. In fact, it is very easy to cal~ 
culate both the receipts and the outgoings of a telegraph 
business. In other countries large experiments have been 
made from time to time on the effect of cheapness upon the 
amount of telegraphic business, and the broad result seems to 
be, that any considerable reduction recoups itself at once by 
the increase of traffic. A shilling rate brings in just about as 
much as a two-shilling rate, and the only difference seems to 
be in the slight increase of working expenses, due to the 
larger business done at the lower tariff. All the estimates of 
the quantity of traffic on which Lord Hartineton’s calculations 
were based were derived from the actual experience of other 
countries, and there is no reason to expect less elasticity here 
than has been experienced elsewhere. The number and posi- 
tion of the stations having been settled, there is little room for 
error in the estimate of working expenses, and it is quite 
impossible that the broad results can be materially affected by 
any small discrepancies which may occur between the actual 
and the calculated cost either of new works or of the staff to 
be employed. 

In one essential respect the present Government propose to 
add to the | wy wr of their predecessors. They ask Parliament 
to give to the Executive a monopoly of telegraphs as they now 
have a monopoly of letter-carrying. To leave in the hands 
of any ingenious projectors the power of setting up rival lines 
between the most important towns, for the purpose of com- 
pelling the Government to buy them up on terms as favour- 
able as those granted to the old Companies, would be simply 
to saddle the country with annual payments to a class of 
schemers who have had their day—and a very long day— 
and of whom society is heartily tired and a little ashamed. 
It is only because the work can be done better and more 
cheaply as a Government monopoly than in any other way 
that the scheme of buying up the telegraphs was ever justi- 
fiable. Once introduce Government action, and competition 
becomes absurd and mischievous. Instead of being a means 
of securing cheapness, as it is in all trades to which it is 
properly applicable, it becomes, in cases analogous to this 
of the telegraphs, a mere machinery for extorting money 
from the Government, or, in other words, from the tax- 
payer. It may be hoped that no prejudice against the term 
monopoly, odious as it is except when exercised by public 
ofticers for the public convenience, will prevent the Legislature 
from granting an exclusive authority which is absolutely 
necessary to the success of one of the most beneficial projects 
of administration which have been introduced since the great 
reform of the Penny Post. 


GENIUS AND TEMPERAMENT. 


EMPERAMENT is one of those deceptive words which are 
used so often, and so easily, that professional and non-profes- 
sional people alike come to regard them as clear and clearly under- 
stood, on the strength of their being accepted. Many a medical 
man, however, capable of scientific reflection, must laugh now and 
then in his sleeve as he reccllects how glibly this term has rolled 
off his tongue. And his amusement may be doubled by recalling 
the air, not so much of faith as of satisfied intelligence, with 
which his patients received it. Yet temperament is, in reality, by 
no means an easy word to define, or an easy phenomenon to 
conceive with distinctness. For the word itself we are indebted 
to those physiological theories of “ the humours” which prevailed 
so generally among early workers in the science of medicine. 
There is no point on which the ancient and medieval physicians 
loved better to disport themselves than on this. Any reader 
of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy will recollect how much 
Galen, or Hercules de Saxoniéi, or Cardan, or Laurentius has 
to say on the subject. They write sometimes grotesquely and 
amusingly, sometimes abstrusely, and often with a mixture of the 
two qualities. Even now, in common parlance, we perpetuate a 
memorial of their fourfold division of the humours and their 
operations, when we talk of temperament as being sanguine, 
choleric, lymphatic or phlegmatic, and bilious or melancholic. 
And a modified classification differing only slightly from this is 
familiar, not only to ordinary, but to scientitic, phraseology 
Burton was an unsated consumer of all the transcendental phy- 
siology of the two or three centuries immediately preceding his 
own, and it would not be easy to mention a fuller repertory than 
his pages present of physical fancies concerning the nature of man. 
And, in turning over those pages, nothing perhaps strikes one 
more forcibly than the nearness to scientific truth which the old 
investigators often attained, while thinking and expressing them- 
selves in an unscientific manner. On the question of temperament, 
as in so many other investigations, they were not entirely in the 
wrong, but were run away with by their own theories, and were 
unchecked by any adequate conception of what verification means, 
and of what is necessary to complete it The theory of the 
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four humours, as stated by them, is obviously crude and un- 
scientific ; it is unscientific, that is, to classify so briefly and so 
rigidly the elemental bases of composition in human nature. But 
this theory is, nevertheless, a nwance of what is true—namely, that 
there are certain permanent physiological types, in one or more of 
which human nature asserts itself. ‘These types are permanent— 
that is to say, they are neither formed by habit nor superinduced 
by accident. Both habit and accident may occasion a change in a 
man’s physiological characteristics, which may become settled and 
make him an altered man until his death, But a physiological 
condition so brought on is not temperament. The types of con- 
dition to which this name is given are congenital or connate, and 
continue in some degree of development throughout life. Tem- 
perament is also to be distinguished from the more strongly marked 
types of various ethnological origin. Ethnology may clearly be 
considered from the physiological side; but the types we are now 
talking of result from differences traceable between individuals of 
the same type, and have nothing to do with the wider differences, 
partly structural and partly physiological, which separate the 
Caucasian from the Mongol, and both from the Negro. 

Temperament, then, so far as it is at present understood, may 
be defined to be a certain permanent connate condition, not of the 
brain and nervous system only, nor of the secretions only, nor of 
the tissues only, but of all these—of the entire physiological nature 
ofaman. <As we have already seen, there are certain distinct types 
of these conditions, subject, however, by constant intermingling, to 
endless modifications. None of the types, regarded by its: If, pre- 
sents any obstacle in the way of the attainment or preservation 
ef complete health; though they are sufficiently distinct to pre- 
dispose towards certain disorders, or vice versa, and render particular 
habits of diet, or exercise, or sleep innocuous in one subject and 
injurious in another. The chief external indications of dillerence 
are observable in the complexion and colour of the hair or eyes, 
in the gait and utterance, and in what may be called the whole of 
a man’s dynamical side. . 

An inquiry into the probability or improbability of a connexion 
between temperament and the phenomena of genius could hardly 
fail to possess some interest. Any inquiry into the material con- 
ditions of the human mind has a direct claim on the attention, 
and the claim becomes stronger in proportion to the exactness 
with which such relations can be observed. A contemporary has 
recently produced some specimens of forthcoming researches into 
the hereditary transmission of genius. And, without hair-splitiing 
on definitions of what genius is or is not, we may readily admit 
that any researches on its conditions and development aie likely 
to be valuable, and those of transmission among the number. 
But the phenomena of temperament are capable of observation 
perhaps more minute and exact than it may be easy to apply to 
transmission. And, though nothing like an adequate inquiry 
could be attempted here, we may possibly say enough to indicate 
that such an inquiry might aid investigations into human intellect 
in its highest form. 

The old physiologists were by no means without a creed as to the 
connexion between gemius and temperament. They held that the 
presence of one temperament in particular was an essential con- 
comitant of genius. The dogma contained in the words Nedluwm 
magnum ingenium sine Melancholia is, in one form or another, as 
old as Aristotle, if not as Hippocrates, who was in full practice in 
Athens during the Peloponnesian War. A close connexion be- 
tween melancholy and madness was believed in by a great many 
of the medisval doctors; between madness, that is, and the 
melancholic or bilious temperament, not melancholia in its modern 
technical usage, denoting simply a special form of insanity, And 
thus the well-known couplet 

Great wits to madness nearly are allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide, 
is in reality only an expansion of the physiological rule. Some- 
thing may clearly be said in favour of the doctrine as it stands in 
ita Latin dress. Genius, for example, very often (perhaps univer- 
sally) involves an active and powerful imagination, or imaginative 
powers capable of being drawn out into activity; and an active 
imagination is ofien found associated with those physiological 
conditions which the medieval writers understood by the word 
melancholia. And this brings on a distinction which will explain 
the position that seems to us most reasonably tenable on the 
question. 

It is very probable that, in order to admit of the existence and 
exercise of the particular quality of mind which we call genius, 
there must exist also that power, or combination of powers, to 
which we give the name of imagination. But imagination is far 
from being always a predominant characteristic in men of genius. 
Sometimes the pure iogical power is supreme, or the active ten- 
dencies in obedience to which a man of genius becomes a great 
engineer or a great explorer. Exactly the same dillerences, on a 
lower level, are observable in the lesser capacities to which the 
name of genius is not given, Differences ot degree, temporary in 
their nature, and difierences in kind, which are more permanent, 
may be traced even to the more evanescent physiological condi- 
tions due to habit or accident, and @ fortiori to the more durable 
conditions of connate temperament. Is it, then, unreasonable to 
infer that, while that particular quality or degree of mental capacity 
or force, called genius, depends for its existence on the structure and 
condition of one particular organ, the brain, and not at all on tem- 
perament, yet the personal characteristics of temperament have 
power considerably to modify and direct the line of operation in 


which genius asserts itself ? To take a tolerably familiar example. 
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It would be erroneous to fix on the excessively delicate nervous 
organization of Shelley—a temperament which he had in common 
with men like Pope and Mozart—and to attribute his genius to 
that as its cause But his temperament was very probably an 
active determining agent in directing his genius. A man with 
his intense and ungovernable, and at last fatal, passion for navi- 
gation, an occupation for which he was constitutionally and 
absolutely untitted, would hardly have failed, had temperament 
rendered him more suited for such a life, to merge tke poet in the 
traveller and the discoverer. 

‘Lhe doctrine that genius depends for its existence on the brain, 
and not on temperament, although temperament may operate to 
determine its direction in some degree, is confirmed by all the 
memorials of men of genius which, either in portraits or in biogra- 
phical records, have been preserved to us. A walk through the 
Gallery of National Portraits recently exhibited at Kensington 
furnished an excellent opportunity for testing the truth of this. 
The wide differences in those personal characteristics which we 
have mentioned as indications of temperament, between men to 
whom all the world concurs in ascribing the renown of un- 
questioned genius, were very curious and remarkable to observe. 
The names of Pitt and Fox, Nelson and Wellington, Byron 
and Wordsworth, will be enough to indicate a score of similar 
insiauces. 

lf any further evidence were looked for in corroboration of the 
view which has been here stated, it might possibly be found in 
observations of the remarkable manner in which some men of 
genius have asserted themselves in sheer despite of a manifestly 
unfavourable temperament. ‘This is a side of the question which 
deserves a fuller treatment than can be here given; but a couple 
of instances will explain our meaning. Dr. Johnson frequently 
described to Boswell the overwhelming wis inertie under which he 
was constantly labouring. Any one who resembles Johnson in a 
distinctly develeped bilious temperament will be able, whether 
he be a genius or not, to sympathize with him when he says 
that his habitual tendency, when any pressing work had to be done, 
was in the direction of doing nothing at all. Johnson, in living 
his hfe and doing his work, had to make his way by force of brain 
through this and a good deal more which he owed to tempera- 
ment. ‘The only other case which can now be mentioned is that 
of Cowper. ‘The mental history of Cowper hus yet to be fairly 
and fully written. There is no complete account of it that we are 
aware of, at once searching and scientific, and also free from un- 
worthy und narrow-minded bias in estimating the influence of 
religion in his case, It is a subject altogether to which weshould 
like to recur in detail. We will only say here that he presents 
the extraordinary spectacle of a man labouring through fifty years 
of life under the direct and increasing influence of a temperament 
which involved the utmost depression and distress ; and obtaining 
afterwards, by the accidental inducement to exert his genuine and 
very remarkable power of brain, a considerable solace against the 
distressing inilueuces in spite of which he exerted it. 


A RUSTIC’S VOCABULARY. 
} is a curious question, and one not the less interesting that it 


can never be settled, with how few words a farm-labourer of” 


the slower yet sufficiently ordinary type manages to express all 
he ever wants to say—all the needs, wishes, thoughts, hopes, and 
fears that occupy his mind; in short, what vocabulary is enough 
for his purposes. We specify the rustic, not because he is the 
dullest of men, but because, his business calling him to a solitary 
life, his thoughts express themselves in pictures. Town taciturnity 
comes either of stupidity or misanthropy, but it is otherwise with 
the rustic. The man who lives among horses, cows, and sheep, 
who gives the freshness of the day and of his powers to them, has 
not much need of eloquence and facility of speech; when he talks 
to them he need not choose his phrases, Some broad ideas must 
necessarily occupy him connected with the animals under his charge, 
their health, temper, docility, and the like ; or with the furrow that 
his plough turns up, which must be straight; and these ideas in 
the mind of a good labourer are probably not so purely mechanical, 
so readily compatible with another train of thought—with a cur- 
rent of more conscious reflection—as manual occupxtion becomes to 
educated persons. He is actually thinking of straightness all the 
time the turrow is in making; he is observing the cattle under his 
charge, and probably knows all the more about them for ruminating 
over his observations. But he is not thinking in words. Le eats 
his dinner under the hedge in silence; and when he returns home 
his wife does not expect him to be chatty. Farm-labourers are not 
apt to trust or confide in one another; slow jealousies, which only 
find expression when they have had too much beer, are the rule 
among them. If they are ill, the wife answers for them to the 
doctor and the parson. Of course there is a more loquacious type. 
There is the labourer who, if he takes up religion, preaches in the 
Methodist chapel; or, if his turn lies in politics, harangues a 
chosen circle at the public-house or village street-corner. But the 
rustic is commonly a listener, perhaps mcre properly a lazy reci- 
pient of sounds. When he rests, he rests altogether. He likes 
to have his ears tickled, feeling an inner content and superiority 
4 the while in his own capacity for silence; his forte lies else- 
where— 
Strong of his hands, and strong on his legs, but still of his tongue. 


We may understand how few words are enough for his purposes 
when we note what a task is often assigued to individual words 
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by all the world about him. Every county and neighbourhood 
has its own modes of expressing universal ideas—such as health, 
disease, death, tall, comfort, food, and the like. We may observe 
that some accident of these leading ideas is generally preferred as 
their symbol rather than a word expressing the thing itself. Thus 
death is, in whole districts, recognised solely through the acci- 
dent of burial. A man is not dead, but he is buried; he has not 
lost his wife, but he has buried her. This is a less complex idea 
than any of the other incidents of dissolution. As death in the 
houses of the poor demands the immediate bustling activity of all 
who are nearest and dearest to the deceased, this dismal necessity 
and imperative expense presses itself on forethought and memory 
beyond the many-voiced expression of feeling and bereavement. 
Certain it is that any one in the class of which we speak who in- 
cludes “ dying” and “death” in his vocabulary is exceptionally 
civilized. A young mother new to this form was in the habit of 
calling at the house of a poor neighbour. It happened between 
her periodical visits that she had had to put on mourning. ‘The 
good woman on opening her door bestowed a moment’s stare on her 
visitor, and then startled her with the abrupt inquiry, “Have you 
buried one of your children?” The same material view of death 
leads to a common periphrasis with the same bearing Old people 
look forward to their decease solely in its funereal aspect. In 
their last illness, while mistrusting the parish doctor, whose duty 
to the guardians they believe to clash with their own private in- 
terest, they send for him because of some imagined diltliculty of 
“oetting into the ground ” without his certificate. Betweeu these 
two formule of order and respectability all the eloguence and pas- 
sion of grief is left to be understood. 

Another word has, from its convenience and large application, 
grown from slang into grave acceptance. We apologize for the 
word jaw, but its uses are too apt an illustration cf our subject to 
be passed over. Representing at first excess of speech, it stands 
in some minds for all speech and their appreciation of what it is 
worth. “We have had enough of jaw,” says the collier in Felix 
Holt of the eloquent Radical orator, whose flattering periods he 
had approved as far us he could approve any talk, but who found 
whatever required attention a bore. It stands also for every form 
of remonstrance and reproof; whether uttered in the thundering 
tones of an angry farmer, the anxious warning of the parson, the 
tender pleading of the fair and retined squire’s daughter to her 
girls’ class, it is all alike jaw. “He jawed me.” “She jawed me.” 
“I jawed him.” All the colouring is lost; there are not words 
for it. A disagreeable infliction is all that finds expression. 
Again, with the same people any scene of festivity, whatever its 
nature, if eating is a part of it, isa Do; the fact that there is some- 
thing to be done saves the trouble of definition. Every plant that 
grows in a flower-pot is with them a tree. And qualities meet 
with the same broad classification; whatever their shades and 
gradations, the word in vogue does for them all. Thus large- 
ness is in some districts represented poetically enough by the one 
image of vastness, the ocean. A carpenter criticizes an unwieldy 
piece of work as “ oceansly big enough.” Whatever is more than 
enough is “ oceans.” 

In some circles all that is agreeable or successful is expressed 
by “comfortable” ; all that is moving or pathetic, by “cutting.” 
iach man selects some one epithet in harmony with his own 
temperament to express approval. With one it may be “ pride” 
and “ proud” as the one quality to be admired in man or beast. 
Another finds “ tidy ” of as universal application. Animation in 
ma:|, woman, or child is being “fierce”; to be engaging and 
affable is invariably to be “free.” With one all puzzle and 
dilemma is being “stagnated,” while “odd” includes all that 
many have to say on all varieties of temper, character, and cir- 
cumstances. Some ideas must always go hand in hand, however 
incongruous the assimilation. Thus health and enjoyment ; “ She 
enjoys very bad health,” “He j’ys fits.” Who is not familiar 
with the phrase, constantly to be heard in passing any two per- 
sons of this class in earnest conversation, “ So I says,” or “So 
I says, says I,” without which it is impossible for many to intro- 
duce anything peculiarly personal and their own. Not that all this 
rude generalization implies any approach to rashness. On the 


_ contrary, no one is more guarded than the rustic in expressing his 


opinion, especially on matters of which he is cognizant. “Some 
folks ’ud say that was a fine beast you druv in yesterday, Ben,” 
says the host of the Rainbow, insinuating a compliment. “ And 
they wouldn’t be fur wrong, John,” answers the butcher in acqui- 
escence. A favourite plum tree is disfigured with blight; the 
village authority is asked if it will taint the fruit. ‘“ Well,” is 
the careful reply, “it won’t do it much good.” And this from an 
inaptitude to express shades, chances, possibilities. Thus the 
rustic has no choice between excess and pure negation. 

Under this system we see that a few hundred words will go far. 
Not that it is easy to arrive at any conclusion. One lays the 
number at a hundred, another at four or five hundred. To verify 
such estimates is a labour for which few have time and adequate 
opportunity. Tennyson's “Northern Farmer” represents a voca- 
bulary of two hundred and sixty words or thereabouts. And 
there is not one word that a man of the class supposed would 
not be familiar with if he was able to tell a story at all, which, 
however, many are not. Forcible and strong-minded as the 
ivarmer is, he never touches on the abstract or leaves the line of 
his own action. His view of the clerical work and office apart 
from tithes is comprised in his reference to the weekly sermon :— 

1 never kaaw'd whot a meiin’d but I thowt a’ad summut to sady, 
An I thowt a said whot a owt to a said an I comed awaiiy. 


His contempt for his parson’s learning is conveyed in an indif- 
ference to new ideas which is one cause of many a limited 
vocabulary :— 

Larn’d a ma’ béa, I reckons I ’annot sa mooch to larn. 


Supply him further with the technical terms of his calling, and 
we see this “Stubber of Thornaby Waste” could get along pretty 
well with just the words he uses to tell his tale, and never stop 
from a conscious difficulty in expressing himself. This is a per- 
plexity much more vexing to women, who, because they want 
more words, will have them. The talking of the family is done 
by them ; they have more varied intercourse, and they have much 
more need of talking for talking’s sake, Also they have much 
less shyness in making experimental essays, It is surprising to 
what new uses a clever woman of this class will bend some 
word whose sound she has accidentally caught. We know that 
Hindoo ladies speak a dialect ditiering trom their lords’ in its more 
apes. 20 and liquid terminations, aud something of the sort is to 

e observed among our rustics. ‘There are phrases borrowed from 
a more intellectual source in use among the women alone. Thus 
a mother will point out a sickly girl as the most “casalty” of her 
chiidren—a term too fine and suggestive for her husband’s use. 
“ Maximum ” is another bit of feminine finery for the superlative. 
A ploughman will rarely struggle for expression. If he has not 
words to say it in, it never occurs to him that he has anything 
to say. He — in enigmas which ask an interpreter; as Mr. 
Trollope’s brickmaker with his mysterious dictum “ Dogged will 
dot,” or Mr. Dickens’s carrier with his standing proposal of 
marriage, “ Barkis is ready.” But his wife will struggle for 
fit utte:ance—a struggle issuing in singular verbal contortions, 
out of which she often succeeds in raising a very definite image. 
Thus an untaught woman wishes to convey her reverent ad- 
miration of a lady of rank married to a Dean, and conforming 
look and manner to her husband's calling; which she does 
by jumbling physical and moral qualities in strange antithesis. 
“A beautiiul plain creature, so humble and genteel! Splen- 
didly neat. While her maid,’ she adds, in intuitive knowledge 
of the effect of contrast, “so standing out she could hardly 
hold her parasol.” In fact, a word is never allowed to lie idle 
in a woman’s head from the accident of her not knowing its 
exact meaning. A man needs precedent for its ‘use; she is guided 
by sound, She feels that it is good tor something, may set off a 
plain tale, and gain her a hearing from her betters, as it certainly 
gives her importance among her equals, qualifying her as an 
emissary on all weighty or knotty occasions. A woman thus 
endowed is commissioned to report the death of a neighbour; her 
taste keeps her clear of the vulgar treatment of the occasion ; she 
is select in her terms. “ Paul Johnson has departed this life. 
He has departed this life, but: we have not broached the matter 
ws to the old lady (his bed-ridden wile) because it would put her 
about. 

The fact of a small vocabulary does not necessarily imply a 
mean understanding, but only that thought is in abeyance till the 
impulse comes. ‘There may be wit in the clod’s head, “ but it 
lies as coldly in him as tire in a flint which will not show with- 
out knocking.” And stirring times perform the miracle; a wonder 
which set kuller marvelling in hisday. It seemeth marvellous 
to me,” he says, “that many mechanics (few able to read, and 
fewer to write their names), turning soldiers and captains in 
our wars, should be so soon so much improved; they seem to me 
to have commenced per saltum in their understandings. I profess, 
without flouting or flattery, I have much admired with what 
facility and fluentness, how pertinently and properly, they have 
expressed themselves in language which they were never born nor 
bied to, but have industriously acquired by talking with their 
betters.” From which perhaps we may learn never to despise a 
man for his few words, if he uses and applies what he has with 
discretion. 


THE FREE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 


O two men could well be more unlike each other in many 
respects than Dr. Davidson and Mr. Voysey. The former is 

the leading representative of the extreme, or, as most of his 
brethren would call it, the Rationalistic school among English 
Nonconformists; he is a man of high character and abilities, and 
one of the first Biblical scholars of the day. Probably Dr. Colenso 
owes to him nine-tenths of the discoveries supposed to be sug- 
gested by the comments of the intelligent Zulu, nor is there any- 
thing in his position to debar him from the fullest and freest 
utterance of his convictions on religious subjects. Mr. Voysey is 
also what is called an extreme Rationalist, probably indeed much 
more extreme than Dr. Davidson, who implies not obscurely that 
his criticisms are as shallow as they are oliensive. But he is at all 
events very unlike Dr. Davidson in all otker points. Te is the 
beneficed minister of an Established Church, with a Liturgy and 
Articles which all its clergy subscribe to; and he is a man wholly 
unknown to fame except for his ue eccentricities and 
inoidinate conceit. Litue as can be the sympathy between the 
author of some of the most learned works on Biblical criticism 
in our language and the doughty champion, B.A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, and Vicar of Healaugh, who slings his weekly 
budget of stones at the head of the orthodox Goliath—in other 
words, at the creeds of his Church and the belief of “the vast 


majority of professing Christians "—it is all the more generous 


, in the great Nonconformist to come to the rescue of his (to borrow 
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Mr. Bright’s convenient formula) “not very wise” Anglican 
brother. Dean Stanley’s championship was intelligible enough, 
though neither can he feel much admiration for the spirit or the 
substance of the arithmetical puzzles about the Resurrection 
or the Pentateuch which are doled out Sunday by Sunday to 
the gaping rustics of Healaugh. <A certain feeling of proxrimus 
ardet may make even Broad Churchmen of name and position 
unwilling to see Mr. Voysey put into the Courts, especially as 
the history of the Church Association has proved clearly enough 
that, as the French say, [appétit vient en mangeant in the matter 
of ecclesiastical prosecutions. Dr. Davidson is, however, whoily 
disinterested in deprecating the prosecution of Mr. Voysey. 
His letter to the Daily News on the subject contains much 
that is sensible, if it is not very new; and in suggesting 
the danger of “bringing into prominence certain delicate and 
difficult questions about which the minds of thinking men are 
more or less disturbed,” he will no doubt find many of his readers 
to agree with him. If he had merely urged, as we ourselves ven- 
tured to urge on a former occasion, that Mr. Voysey and his 
theories might well be left alone on the obvious principle De 
mininus non curat lex, we should have no particular observation to 
make on his advice, except that it comes too late to be acted upon. 
But he has in fact opened a very much wider question than this. 
And we must confess that, with every respect for the writer and 
for the chivalrous sentiment which has led him to come forward 
in defence of a feeble advocate of an unpopular cause, and of what 
he considers the true interests of a Church to which he does not him- 
self belong, we are somewhat perplexed at the line of argument 
he has adopted. It divides itself into two branches, though the 
two get a little intermingled now and then—first, as to the proper 
course to be pursued in the actual Church of England; and 
secondly, as to what the Church ought to become in the future. 
We have a few words to say on both points. 

Dr. Davidson expresses his regret that the Archbishop of York 
has allowed himself to be intluenced against his own better judg- 
ment to prosecute Mr. Voysey, not because Mr. Voysey is not 
worth the notice he seems so ambitious of securing, but because 
‘all such prosecutions injure a Church ’’—that is, we presume, all 
prosecutions of its ministers for heterodox teaching. Now this 
certainly appears-to us rather a startling proposition. We will 
assume, for argument’s sake, that Dr. Davidson’s client “has 
contravened the teaching of the Prayer-book, and the Articles 
of Religion to which he has subscribed.” Now, without at 
all pronouncing on the wisdom of this particular prosecution, 
or attempting to prejudge the legal merits of the case which 
will come for decision before the Ecclesiastical Courts, it does 
appear to us obvious that if you are to have an Established 
Church at all there must be a line drawn somewhere. This 
is not a question of doctrine, but of ordinary convenience and 
common sense. Either there are, or there are not, a certain 
number of religious doctrines, be they many or few, which a 
large number of persons are sufficiently agreed upon to ferm a 
working basis for corporate action. If there are, then these doc- 
trines, or some of them, may form the basis for an Established 
Church; if not, an Established Church becomes at once an 
absurdity and an impertinence. And there can be no doubt 
that the Church of Engiand is in fact based on the former 
assumption. We are not arguing now about the objective truth 
or falsehood of these doctrines—to use the German phrase— 
but simply about their subjective acceptance. The Bishop of 
Oxford suggested the other day that Romanism is a good enough 
religion to be endowed, under the peculiar circumstances of 
ireland, but not good enough to be established. That is quite 
another matter. Romanism, or Anglicanism, or Lutheranism, 
if tested by their respect.ve formularies, are quite defiuite 
enough to be established, and that is our present point. But 
a system of which Mr. Voysey and Dr. Pusey are equally the 
authorized exponents is not definite enough for the basis of an 
stablishment. Bishop Hinds published a pamphlet last year, in 
which he insisted that a clergyman who should become conscien- 
tiously convinced that there is no God would not only not be bound 
to give up his living, but would be bound in conscience to keep it, and 
preach atheism from the pulpit. It is difficult to understand how 
he could reconcile this conscientious obligation with his signature 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. But, waiving that point, it is at least 
as difficult to see how an Established Church could hold together 
on Bishop Hinds’ theory, and what possible use it would be to 
anybody if it could. It is quite an intelligible view that nothing 
certain can be known in religious matters, and that such hazy 
and approximate views of probable truth as are attainable in 
this sublunary state are most likely to be attained by leaving 
every one to excogitate and expound to his neighbours what 
seems to him true, whether in accordance with the Bible, or 
in opposition to it. This, we presume, is the principle of the 
Secularist lecturers who deliver their testimony against Chris- 
tianity every Sunday in many of our large towns. Only it is not, 
and never can become, the principle of an Established Church. 
What is the use or the sense of erecting and endowing a vast clerical 
organization in order that its individual members may propound 
from twenty thousand pulpits their individual opinions, ranging 
trom Ultramontanism to atheism? They could do that just 
as well, if they pleased, without belonging to an orgamzed 
hierarchy, and it is nobody’s interest to make them do it unless 
they please. If the Apostles’ Creed, or the Thirty-nine Articles, 
or the decrees of Trent, contain important truths which it is tor 
ihe interest of mankind “to know and believe to their souls’ 


health,” nothing can be more natural than to make provision for 
the regular teaching of these salutary doctrines by a ministry 
endowed and commissioned for that purpose. But nothing surely 
can be more unnatural than to pay and commission a body of 
teachers to inform men that there are no doctrines to be taught, 
or at least to give them the practical assurance that there are so 
many contradictory doctrines as to make the acceptance of any a 
superfluity, if not a mistake. Professor Huxley may be right in 
saying that the most rational form of worship is “of a kind 
chiefly silent, at the altar of the Unknown and Unknowable.” 
But he would, we are sure, admit that it need not be performed 
in Church. 

We have purposely dea't rather with the abstract aspects of Dr. 
Davidson’s theory than with its applicability to the existing con- 
dition of the Anglican Church, because we do not desire to meddle 
with the merits of this or that particular case of alleged heresy. 
At the same time it seems to us, as we have already intimated, 
too obvious to require a word of argument that his theory is in flat 
contradiction to the principle on which the Church is constituted, 
and upon which all its existing arrangements and machinery 
depend. But it is of course quite open, espec ally to an outsider, 
to suggest that a radical change in these principles would be very 
advantageous. And this is just what Dr. Davidson does suggest. 
He says that, were he a dignitary of the Church of England, he 
should try to get her widened and made more national. A national 
Church should be eo-extensive with the nation, and “ Anglican Arch- 
bishops and Bishops might be more usefully employed in striving to 
bring about such changes in the creeds and articles as would 
bring the Church nearer the Catholic ideal which thoughtful, 
learned, and scientific men approve.” And he thinks that if the 
Church were thus “liberalized,” the various Dissenting bodies 
would be gradually absorbed into it. Every one will of course 
admit that, if anational Church is a good thing, it is highly desir- 
able that it should be co-extensive with the nation, and that an 
Established Church cannot be consistently upheld at all unless it 
is in some sense co-extensive with the nation. Even the cham- 
pions of the Irish Establishment would hardly have ventured to 
recommend its formation if it did not exist already. But to say 
that it is very desirable for a national Church to be co-ex- 
tensive with the nation, and to say that it must be made wide 
enough to include every variety of belief or disbelief which is to 
be found in the nation, are two very different propositions. If 
you can get the whole nation to accept the same creed, as in the 
middle ayes, no doubt a number of political as well as religious 
perplexities are got rid of. But if you can’t, and still want to have 
a uational Church, the only alternative seems to be to take for its 
basis that creed which the majority of the nation hold to be the true 
one. We have said something before of the abstract absurdity of 
an Established Church with no creed. But Dr. Davidson—who, 
although a Dissenter, avows his decided preference for a State 
Church “ having a very short creed and a most Catholic spirit”— 
takes practical ground for advocating the “ widening” of the 
English Church. It would bring her nearer to the ideal approved 
by thoughtful, learned, and scientific men; it would relieve 
bishops frum the task of prosecuting reputed heretics, and it would 
undermine the power of Dissent by absorbing Nonconformists into 
the “ liberalized” Church of the future. Whether or not any 
modification of the Anglican formularies would be desirable, we 
need not here discuss. ‘There is more than one party within her 
p#le who would like to see them modified in their own sense, 
which is a very different one from Dr. Davidson’s. One lar, 
school, for instance, would like to see * the Catholic ideal” better 
realized in another sense of the word “ Catholic” than his. But 
it is clear, at first blush, that a change in the creeds and articles 
which is to relieve bishops altogether from the task of prosecuting 
alleged heretics, by leaving no standard to discriminate heretical 
from orthodox doctrine, must be a very considerable change indeed. 
Dr. Davidson thinks it would improve the religious “ ideal” 
of the Church of England, For argument’s sake let us suppose 
it would. But on one point we must venture respectfully, but 
very decidedly, to ditfer from him. It would never work. It 
is the besetting temptation of all persons of pronounced views— 
and men of more than average ability are we subject to it 
—to imagine that everybody sees, or would soon be brought to 
see, what is clear to themselves. It may be quite true that a 
Church with “ a very short creed,” or with no creed at all, would 
come nearer to the ideal 9f that section of thoughtful, learned, and 
scientific men whom the writer is thinking of. What he forgets 
is that, even among educated men, they are a small minority, and 
among the bulk of the members of any religious communion so 
small a minority as hardly to count at all. There are many men, 
whom he would not deny to be thoughtful and learned, whose 
views are of a most strongly opposite kind, and who would be 
more surely alienated than his scientific friends would be attracted 
by a creediess Church. And there are an immense number who 
are neither very thoughtful nor very learned, both among Angli- 
cans and Dissenters, who would recoil with devout horror from 
the sort of national religion he is prepared to offer them. It is 
not too much to say that by the time Voyseyism had become a 
recognised and orthvdox form of opinion in the Established 
Church, all articles or creeds which seem to condemn it being 
duly expurgated or avnulled, the whole High Church, and the 

hole Evangelical party, with the exception perhaps of a few not 
very creditable stragglers who could not tear themselves from the 
fleshpots of Egypt, would have retired, shaking olf the dust of 


their feet, from the apostate city. And we are very much mistaken 
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indeed if “the orthodox Dissenters,” who are the overwhelming 
majority of Nonconformists, would come in to take their place. 
It may of course be replied that old dogmatic prejudices are 
dying out, that the world is growing wiser and more liberal in its 
belief, and advancing daily, to use Dr. Davidson’s language, in the 

ath of “true religion and the promotion of rational liberty.” It may 

eso. But long before his Catholic ideal of a creedless or almost 
creedless faith has been reached, the day of Established Churches 
will have passed away. It seems doubtful in any case whether it 
will last much longer. Disestablishment in Ireland has given a 
blow to the principle, and in a somewhat different way it is 
weakened by the recurrence of such cases as the St. Albans 
or Voysey prosecution. We quite agree with Dr. Davidson that 
there is a great deal to be said for Established as opposed to 
Voluntary Churches, and that, up to a certain point, they afford a 
valuable guarantee for religious freedom. But there is a point 
beyond which freedom cannot be pushed without merging into 
anarchy, and disintegrating the whole system. How nearly that 
point has already been reached in the Church of England we will 
not undertake to say, but that her fabric will not bear many more 
such rough experiments as we have witnessed of late seems clear 
enough, 


IDEALISTS. 


E have received a little publication conducted by an asso- 
ciation of (as we presume) very young persons who propose 

to put everything to rights in the world. ‘The weakness is so 
common at the present moment that it amounts almost to an 
epidemic. Every clever young man finds some sort of philoso- 
pher’s stone once in his life, though it does not appear that the 
genuine article has as yet turned up. No one can deny that it 
would be remarkably convenient at the present time; we have 
evils enough, in existence and in prospect, for which it would be 
very agreeable to find an infallible specific. A large part of our 
population has not enough food, or clothes, or fire; a still larger 
part is scandalously ignorant and stupid; there is a great deal of 
ill-feeling between classes and nations; many religious and political 
controversies are still awaiting a satisfactory conclusion; and the 
position of woman is far from definitely settled. If any association 
will apply a satisfactory remedy to these and a few other troubles, 
we can promise them the gratitude of the Saturday Renew; and 
they may perhaps receive other rewards, which would help to 
compensate them for their trouble. Of course no one can posi- 
tively say beforehand what specific is likely to be the most 
effective. Perhaps everything will be in the right train when 
we have vote by ballot, female suffrage, and Mr. Hare’s scheme 
of representation. The latest prophets, however, look upon such 
mechanical measures with a certain disdain; they perceive that 
we require a renewed spirit, rather than a mere change of social 
machinery ; and, soaring far above the petty views of utilitarian 
reformers, they are going to convert us all by what they are 
pleased to call Idealism. The name, it is true, is somewhat of 
the vaguest, but « more precise intimation of their intentions 
may possibly be gained from the title they have assumed. They 
a themselves the Carlyle and Emerson Association; and the 
cover of their journal is embellished with mottoes from these 
writers, and from Mr. Ruskin and Mrs. Browning. Further, 
we are informed by advertisement that admirers of “Emerson, 
Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, &c.” are invited to join their pro- 
paganda. We confess that this connexion of names is rather 
puzzling. We will not doubt that each of the three gentle- 
men named has a certain respect for the colleagues with whom 
he has been arbitrarily pie: i And yet we should advise our 
Idealist friends to inquire a little more carefully into the har- 
mony of opinions between their three prophets. We can indeed 
see one point of similarity. They tell us that Mr. Carlyle is “ the 
modern Jeremiah,” and we know that Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
although he was unkind enough to protest against the title, 
was described by the Daily Telegraph as an elegant Jeremiah. 
We may therefore guess that the mysterious “ &c.” appended to 
the three great names is intended for persons who take the cheer- 
tul view of modern society indicated by the proverbial use of the 
Hebrew prophet’s name, and pon judging from the general 
irit of their publication, we should not be far wrong in describing 
on as the genial Jeremiahs. Their tone is one of denuncia- 
tion, tempered by that amiable and pushing condescension which 
youthful reformers are apt to feel for their elders. They see 
that everybody, except themselves, is grossly ignorant, perverse, 
and cynical; but we are happy to say that they love us in spite 
of our faults, and that their awful warnings are softened to our 
capacities by plentiful gushes of unctuous SY my Take 
an ordinary tract; cut out the scriptural p a-sner. | and quo- 
tations of texts; and substitute for them undigested masses of 
Carlylese, softened by an occasional infusion of Ruskin, Emer- 
son, and Browning, and you will obtain a fair notion of the 
style of the genial Jeremiahs. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s influence 
is not so perceptible, probably because Mr. Arnold writes Eng- 
lish—a language to which they have a strong and pardonable 
aversion. The whole charm of their preaching would disap- 
pear if it was intelligible to the vulgar. They have indeed 
so far condescended to the ordinary level of mankind that their 
organ has hitherto contained two “serial tales.” One of these, 
however, will in future be replaced by “analyses of the works 
and principles of Carlyle, Emerson,” and the mysterious “ &c.,” for 
whom we might perhaps venture to substitute the great name of 
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Tupper; whilst the other, so far as we have glanced at it, consists 
of tremendous conversations between two philosophers as to the 
moral and spiritual regeneration of the age. It is only when the 
necessities of space or the severe strain upon the reader’s intellect 
render an interruption necessary that one of the interlocutors judi- 
ciously, though @ p of nothing, calls to mind a business engage- 
ment that “ compels his return to the town.” The main staple of the 
Idealist, however, consists in rhapsodies about poetry, religion, the 
future of women, and so on, which are quite worthy of the lofty 
aspirations of the contributor. We may add that the Carlyle and 
Emerson Association, which for some mystic reason seems also to 
describe itself as the “T. D. Society,” 13 about to hold a com- 
petition for the “ Laureateship.” We shall look forwards with 
pleasure to the great work in which the coming poet will embody 
the deepest thoughts of the age. 

What are we to say to this latest manifestation of the reform- 
ing spirit? To laugh would be wrong; and indeed we are touch- 
ingly reminded, by a quotation from Mr. Ruskin placed on a 
conspicuous part of the cover, that “ the chief bar to the action of 
the imagination, and stop to all greatness in this present age of 
ours, is its mean and shallow love of jest and sarcasin and jeer!” 
It may be so; and yet we have not the slightest doubt that our 
young friends would be delighted if we ventured to smile at them, 
and would rejoice greatly in the belief that they were undergoing 
even a very harmless persecution. It is, indeed, a decided misfortune 
for reformers in this age that persecution has gone so much out of 
fashion. They cannot even be put in the pillory, and the feeble 
shafts of satire which may be aimed against yn are at most 
sufficient to give them a pleasant tickling, and enable them to 
wrap themselves a little more emphatically in the sense of their 
own virtue and wisdom. As, however, they profess to desire it, 
we will endeavour to treat them seriously for a moment. We 
cannot, indeed, profess to argue with persons of such exalted 
temperament; they move in a sublime region far above the reach 
of our humble modes of argument ; and to fight with persons who 
have so lofty a scorn for intelligible but vulgar details is like 
beating a cloud with a walking-stick. But we may ask, what is 
the tendency which they represent, and what principle has governed 
their singular selection of prophets? The answers to these ques- 
tions are closely connected. People who are about to reform the 
world have a strong propensity to the high @ priori mode of 
reasoning; they like to rely upon their instincts and intuitions, 
and not to be bothered by practical details ; and they wish conse- 
quently to represent themselves as a select body with exclusive 

ossession of a certain inward light not vouchsafed to the common 
herd. Mr. Matthew Arnold has done them an immense service in 
popularizing the name of Philistine. The use of that word is a 
compendious mode of expressing the opinion of the speaker that 
the great mass of mankind, and especially of Englishmen, are fools, 
and that he sses an exceptioval sensibility to the true rela- 
tions of things in this world. He is, in short, one of the children of 
light, whilst we are all hopelessly grovelling with our limited powers 
of vision amongst the barren, meaningless objects of party strife. 
Whilst the Philistine is troubled with the Irish Church and mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister, he is able to preach warmly 
about “ sweetness and light,” and to indulge in a contemptuous 
smile at our wretched quarrelling about matters uninteresting to the 
higher intellect. Mr. Carlyle’s preaching is attractive for a similar 
reason. It is his fundamental doctrine that the world is divided 
into two classes—a very small one with eyes, and a very large one 
of purblind people, who, if they were well advised, would sub- 
missively follow the teaching of the genuine seers. . Carlyle is 
more of a poet than of a philosopher, and this view of things is 
favourable to his peculiar system of chiaroscuro. He is able to 
bring out his heroes in brilliant relief against the gloomy masses 
of ignorance and darkness in the background. As a rule, he in- 
stinctively avoids gross absurdities, because he possesses a sense of 
humour as exceptional as his powers of imagination. Unluckily 
most of those who attempt to follow him are totally devoid of this 
necessary nm and the consequence is that of all the dialects 
known to mankind none is more utterly wearisome and ridiculous 
than that of his imitators. It is always rash to imitate a man- 
nerism, which is only natural to its inventor; but Mr. Carlyle’s 
mannerism is specially dangerous, because it can be saved from 
absurdity only by that inimitable humour in which his followers 
are so conspicuously deficient. 

We rather wonder that more of our juvenile reformers do not 
belong to a school which gives them such a chance of using their 
sense of superiority. To possess a power of intuitive insight into 
the realities and the essences of things must be so very charming 
that it is singular that more people do not satisfy themselves that 
they possess it. And it is easy enough for a loose-minded reasoner 
to temper it by a little of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s amiable contempt 
for his countrymen, or by a few outbursts of Ruskinian rhetoric. Our 
Idealists have the merit of seeing the chance which is thus offered 
to the reformers of mankind for adopting a position of inaccessible 
superiority. With a little Emersonian philosophy they can raise so 
thick acloud about them that all ordinary persors must confess 
their incapacity to follow them. To be supernaturally knowing, 
perfectly unintelligible, and incredibly dogmatic, is to occupy one 
of the most eligible positions in which the prophet of a new school 
can place himself. Perhaps the appearance of an Jdealist may be 
a symptom that we are about to enter upon an era of this variet 
of in place of the rather dismal 
and statistical philosophy to which we have been lately accus- 
tomed. People who are not very wise have sometimes an instinct 
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to tell them what is likely to be fashionable for the next few years. 
We think, however, on the whole, that a simpler explanation is 
more probable, and that the Idealist is a forewarning of nothing 
except of the very obvious fact that wisdom is not yet, and is not 
within any very short time likely to be, universal. 


THE GRENVILLE MURRAY SCANDAL AND RIOT. 


Ww: shall try—whether the attempt will succeed is another 
matter—to pick out of the confused muddle and entangle- 
ment of the great Grenville Murray case some of the facts. 
Always assuming that there are any facts, for the rough-and- 
canto and free fight, as they call the riot, which put the Themis 
of Marlborough Street—though Mr. D’Eyncourt is not exactly a 
goddess, except perhaps as regards what seems rather like feminine 
timidity—to flight, seems to run through the whole of this very 
queer and confused matter. First of all we have to say that it is 
ascertained that there is such a journal as the Queen’s Messenger, 
and, we regret to add, that the last week’s history of its concerns, 
internal and external, must have had a beneficial extent on the pre- 
vious, and we are glad to think somewhat limited, circulation of its 
very foul and offensive contents. ‘I'wenty-five numbers of the Qucen’s 
Messenger are in existence. There, by the way, we are wrong; 
for what ought to have been the Queen’s Messenger, No. 21, came 
out as the “ Plain Speaker, No. 1, conducted by the late writers 
of the Queen’s Messenger,” and published on June 10. However, 
on June 17, at least with that date, appeared the Queen's Messenger, 
No, 22, prefaced with “an Explanatory Word ” which explains 
something, but what that something is we have not the slightest 
conception. “To those familiar with the manner in which 
Government Departments now influence the press, we need offer 
no explanation of the delay which has unavoidably occurred in 
the publication of No, 21 of the Queen’s Messenyer, or of its 
temporary changes of name; and we beg to refer those who 
are not yet properly informed on this curious subject to the 
details of Lord Clarendon’s administration of Ireland between 
May 26, 1847, and February 28, 1852.” Having no ex- 
perience of any Government interference with the press, and 
not having the slightest curiosity to overhaul all that Lord 
Clarendon did in Ireland for tive years, and those five years 
beginning twelve years ago, we accepted this stupendous 
riddle propounded by the Queen’s Messenger, and left it in all its 
superb But worthless mystery. The Queen's Messenger, No. 21, or 
Plain Speaker, No. 1, seemed much like the three or four other 
Queen's Messengers we had chanced to see. They were all very 
disgusting and disgraceful publications, especially No. 7, which 
contained an article entitled the “Duke of Farebrother.” This 
offensive libel seems to have been the first of a string of personal 
attacks on the private life and behaviour of a long array of noble- 
men, headed “ Our Hereditary Legislators,” of which No. xvi. is 
before us. But upon looking carefully into the contents of the 
Queen’s Messenger, this Portrait Gallery seems to have been an 
afterthought—a sort of coarse pepper and titillating condiment to 
give flavour to what was otheiwise a tissue of the dullest and 
stupidest attacks on the Foreign Office. The raison détre of the 
Queen’s Messenger, as far as we can make it out, scems to have 
been to abuse Mr. Bidwell of the Foreign Office in particular, and 
everybody connected with the Foreign Office in general—more 
especially in connexion with the life and services of one Mr. 
Grenville Murray, formerly Consul-General for the Russian ports 
in the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. In 18638 this Mr. Gren- 
ville Murray was dismissed from his oflice by Lord Stanley. 
Against this dismissal Mr. Grenville Murray appealed to Lord 
Clarendon; but on the 4th of March, after having on the 13th 
of January declined to interfere with Lord Stanley’s decision, Lord 
Clarendon also declined any further correspondence with Mr. 
Grenville Murray. The whole story of Mr. Grenville Murray’s 
alleged wrongs is to be found in an official blue-book lately pub- 
lished. Reckoning backward we find that No. 1 of the Queen's 
Messenger must have appeared on January 21, exactly one week 
after Mr. Grenville Murray’s final dismissal. We are, therefore, 
led by this noticeable coincidence to the unavoidable conclusion 
that Mr. Grenville Murray, alleging that he had suilered grievous 
wrong from Mr. Bidwell of the Foreign Office, ending in his dis- 
missal, must have had something to do with the establishment 
and working of the Queen’s Messenger, which week after week con- 
tained whole columns of abuse of Mr. Bidwell, of his family and 
connexions, and everything about him, his friends, colleagues, in- 
come, and personal character. Some very minute philosophers of 
a very inquisitive turn of mind may have noticed that when the 
Queen’s Messenger did not quite know whether it was the Queen's 
Messenger or the Plain Speaker, the printer, and also the publisher, 
of this curious journal was changed. The relevancy of this fact 
will be seen as the narrative goes on; especially as the names of 
Ranken and Hughes, the original printer and publisher, were men- 
tioned at Marlborough Street. 

Now this is all that we know about the Queen’s Messenger ; 
and this is a good deal more than we suspect our readers 
know. On the very first week of its renewed life—namely, on 
June 17, the Queen’s Messenger, No. 22, Anteus like, having re- 
gained new life from its contact with the earth, which must 
have been very muddy—published one of its fancy portraits, “ Bob 
Coachington, Lord Jarvey.” There can be no more question that 
this article referred to the present Lord Carington, than that 
in the last century Jemmy Twitcher meant Lord Sandwich, or 


that the forgotten satirist or parodist who talked about Words- 
words and Mouthey meant Wordsworth and Southey. We shall 
not say a word about the contents of this execrable article, except 
to say that it not only libelled the present Lord Carington, but 
raked up all sorts of fables about his father, and abused the 
Carington family up to their remotest ancestry. Whereupon the 
present Lord Carington, having or thinking that he had sufficient 
proof that Mr. Grenville Murray wrote or was privy to the 
writing of this article, caned him or assaulted him on his hat 
on the steps of the Conservative Club. 

This assault, which was a very foolish proceeding even on the 
part of a Guardsman under thirty years of age, led at once to 
two things, a communication between the solicitors of Mr. Gren- 
‘ville Murray and Lord Carington, and a communication between 
the Secretary of the Conservative Club and Mr. Grenville Murray. 
Lord Carington declined to express any regret for the assault, 
because it was committed “in the full belief that Mr. Grenville 
Murray had made a most infamous attack on his father and 
family,” and because Mr. Murray’s “connexion with the Queen's 
Messenger was a matter of public notoriety, and admits of the 
clearest proof.” Mr. Murray, writing to his solicitor, declares 
that he “never wrote one line concerning Lord Carington or any 
member of his family,” and denies that he is “either editor or 
proprietor of any newspaper whatever.” Addressing the Club 
Secretary, Mr. Murray repeats this denial, and refers obscurely to. 
the authenticity of certain alleged proofs of his authorship, con- 
tained in what he calls fabricated documents, used at the instigation 
of a Mr. Newman, a member of the Club and legal adviser of 
Mr. Bidwell, Mr. Murray’s inveterate foe. 

On Wednesday another act of this strange drama was played 
at the Marlborough Street Police Court. Lord Carington was 
charged, first with a common assault, and next with provoking Mr.. 
Grenville Murray to fight a duel. The two charges were muddled 
up; but the first ought not to have occupied five minutes. 
It was on the second charge that the struggle took place. As far 
as we can make out from the various newspaper reports—that of 
the Times, by the way, being the most meagre and unintelligible— 
there was a conflict of evidence on this last point; Mr. Grenville 
Murray swearing that Lord Carington after the assault said, “‘ You 
know where to find me,” a conventional expression inviting a con- 
ference on Putney Heath, whereas the Club porter swears that 
Lord Carington’s expression was, “If you wish to proceed against 
me, you will know where to find me,” which only meant an invi- 
tation to the Police Court. We suppose, but we are by no means 
sure, that it was on this supposed contradiction as to what Lord 
Carington said that his lawyer at Marlborough Street pronounced 
summarily that Mr. Murray’s “account of this transaction ”— 
namely, the assault—was “ wholly untrue,” which it is very diffi- 
cult to see how it could be. It was, therefore, by way of sustain- 
ing the particular allegation that Mr. Grenville Murray's account 
of what occurred at the Club was “ wholly untrue,” that his cross- 
examination was conducted with a view of showing his general 
unveracity, especially in connexion with his denial of the author- 
ship of articles in the Queen’s Messenger. The cross-examination. 
could only have had this object, and has only this justification ; 
= 0 assault, the only really important matter in hand, was not 

enied. 

The result of the cross-examination briefly stated is this :—that 
Mr. Grenville Murray swears that neither directly nor indirectly 
was he privy to, or a party to, the writing or publication of the 
article on Lord Carington, nor was he aware of the intention to: 
publish it. Ie does admit that he has contributed articles to the 
Queen’s Messenger ; that his son was the registered proprictor of 
the Quecn’s Messenger; that he and his son, till very recently, 
lived together ; that, in consequence of an accident to his right 
forefinger, ‘ he wrote so many different hands,” that “ he could 
not remember what he wrote.” The rest of the cross-examination 
was directed to the alleged authorship of a vast mass of articles 
which had appeared in the Queen’s Messenger, and which Lord 
Carington’s advisers attempted, not very successfully, to get 
Mr. Grenville Murray to acknowledge, but which allegation Mr. 
Grenville Murray met by declining to commit himself on any 
point not immediately before the Court; that is, he would say 
nothing except about the article on Lord Carington, and com- 
plaining that the “ copy” or corrected proof of the said articles 
actually produced in Court by Mr. Newman had been stolen from 
the office or custody of the proprietors of the Queen's Messenger. 

Now we frankly own that we ore little sympathy with Mr. Gren- 
ville Murray, except to say that he ought to have the protection of 
the law, and undoubtedly the law was broken by Lord Carington’s 
assault on him, Mr. Grenville Murray combines the qualitfica- 
tions of a random talker when he said, or allowed it to be said for 
him, that he wrote articles in the Zimes, which the Zimes says he 
did not; and of a very reckless and careless inventor of facts, 
as when he asserts what he did assert about the proprietorship 
of the Saturday Review—a matter which was very ungermane to. 
the scene atthe Club. And there can be no doubt that, as he has 
contributed to the Queen’s Messenger, and as it would be hard to 
find a single creditable article in the Queen's Messenger, the inference 
is tolerably plain that he has written some very objectionable matter, 
probably about his own wrongs, and about the sins and iniquities, 
as he considers them, of the Foreign Office and of Mr. Bidwell, 
although it is quite possible that he did not write the libels on 
Lord Carington and the peerage. 


‘Yo sum up:—Lord Carington has ample and just cause of com- 
plaint against the Queen’s Messenger ; but it may be that in attacking 
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Mr. Murray he has got hold of the wrong man. We do not say that 
this is so, because Mr. Murray’s styles of handwriting are so 
peculiar that they may affect his memory as to the substance as 
well as form of what he writes. Again, Mr. Bidwell has ample and 
just cause of complaint against the Queen’s Messenger ; and it is 
scarcely possible that Mr. Murray is not responsible tor the attacks 
on Mr. Gidwell, of which it is said that the proofs are ample 
and available—we presume in the tin-box. But we should 
much prefer to see the wrongs which Mr. Bidwell has suffered 
from the Queen's Messenger or from Mr. Grenville Murray, if he is 
the author of them, redressed in some more direct way than by 
such a cross examination as that to which the complainant in 
Lord Carington’s case was subjected. In other words, Mr. 
Bidwell’s case against the Queen’s Messenger, and Lord Caring- 
ton’s case against the Queen's Messenger, ought to be kept 
separate. While as regards the tin-box which contains, 
or is said to contain, the proofs against Mr. Murray, the 
present possessors stand accused, whether justly or not, of 
stealing its contents. This charge is very likely untrue, and Mr. 
Newman, we make no doubt, can give a good account of the 
means by which he obtained possession of these papers. On the 
other hand, nothing can justify the riotous assault by which 
the partisans of the Queen's Messenger tried to possess them- 
selves of documents which were substantially in the custody 
of the officers of justice. There remains something untold, and 
it is because we have no wish that Mr. Grenville Murray, or 
anybody connected with the Queen’s Messenger, should look, 
even for a moment, like a martyr, that we should like to have 
it all out. Public opinion will be surprised if the whole story 
takes off any of the obloquy with which the Queen’s Messenger is 
covered; and we can only regret that the notoriety which must 
attend these discreditable transactions may, for however brief a 
period, arrest that certain death, but death not less dishonoured 
than that which awaited its predecessors in the trade of scurrility 
and calumny—the dge and Satirist of a past generation, 


SCRAMBLERS. 


— are people who are never what Northern housewives 
call “ straight ’—people who seem to have been born in a 
scramble, who live ina scramble, and who, when their time comes, 
will die in a scramble, just able to scrawl their signature to a will 
that ought to have aed made years ago, and that does not 
embody their real intentions now. Emphatically the Unready, 
they are never prepared for anything, whether expected or unex- 
pected; they make no plans more stable than good intentions; 
and they neither calculate nor foresee. Everything with them is 
hurry and confusion, not because they have more to do than other 
people, but because they do it more loosely and less methodically 
—because they have not learnt the art of dovetailing or the 
mystery of packing. Consequently half their pleasures and more 
than half their duties slip through their fingers for want of the 
knack of compact holding ; and their lives are passed in trying to 
pick up what they have let drop, and in frantic endeavours to 
remedy their mistakes. For scramblers are always making mis- 
takes, and going through an endless round of forgetting. For one 
thing, they never remember their engagements, but accept in 
the Dantas and frankest way imaginable two or more invitations 
for the same day and hour, and assure you quite seriously when, 
taught by experience, you push them hard and probe them deep, 
that they have no engagement whatever on wy and are certain 
not to fail you. In an evil hour you trust to them. When the 
day comes they suddenly wake to the fact that they had accepted 
Mrs. So-and-So’s invitation before yours; and all you get for your 
empty place, and aod careful arrangements ruthlessly upset, is a 
hurried note of apology whichcomes perhaps in the middle ofdinner, 
perhaps some time next day, when too late to be of use. If they for- 
get their own engagements they also ignore yours, no matter how 
distinctly you may have tabulated them ; and are sure to come rat- 
tling to your house on the day when you said emphatically you were 
engaged and could not see them. If you keep to your programme, 
pos pr to admit them, more likely than not you afivont them. 
Engagements being in their eyes moveable feasts, which it does not 
in the least degree signify whether they keep on the date set 
down or not, they cannot understand your rigidity of purpose; and 
were it not that as a tribe they are good-natured, and too fluid to 
hold even annoyance for any length of time, you would in all 
probability have a quarrel fastened on you because your scrambling 
friends chose to make a calendar for themselves, and to insist on 
your setting your diary by it. And as they ignore your ap- 
—- hours, so do they forget your strect and number. 


hey always stick to your first card, though you may have’ 


moved many times since it was printed, duly apprizing them 
of each change as it occured. That does not help you, for 
they never note the changes of their friends’ addresses, but keep 
loyally to the first. It all comes to the same in the end, they 
say, and the postman is cleverer than they. But they do not 
often trouble their friends with letters on their own account, and 
they have a speciality for not answering such as are written to 
them, and, when they do auswer them, of not replying to the 
questions asked or giving the news demanded. They do not 
even reply to invitations like other people, but Jeave you to infer 
from their silence the yes or no they are meditating. When 
they in their turn invite you, they gencrally puzzle you by mis- 
matching the day of the weel with the date of the month, leaving 


you tormented with doubt which you are to go by; and they for- 
get to give you the hour. Besides this, ~*~ write an illegible 
sprawling hand, and they are famous for the blots they make and 
the Queen’s heads they omit. 

A scrambling wife is no light cross toa man who values order and 
regularity as part of his home life, She may be, and probably is, 
the best-tempered creature in the world—a peevish scrambler would 
be too unendurable—but a fresh face, bright eyes, and a merry laugh 
do not atone for never-ending disorder and discomfort. This kind 
of thing does not depend on income, and is not to be remedied by 
riches. ‘The households where my lady has nothing to do but let 
her maid keep her to the hours she herself has appointed are just as 
uncomfortable in their way as poorer establishments, if my lady is 
a scrambler, and cannot be taught method and the value of holding 
on by the forelock. Sometimes my lady gets herself into such an 
inextricable coil of promises and engagements, all crossing each 
other, that in despair she takes to her bed and gives herself out as 
ill, and so cuts what she cannot untie. People wonder at her 
sudden indisposition, looking as she did only yesterday in the very 
bloom of health; and they wonder at her radiant reappearance 
without a trace of even languor upon her; they do not know that 
her retirement was simply a version of the famous rope trick, and 
that, like the Brothers Davenport, she went into the dark to shake 
herself free of the cords with which she had suffered herself to be 
bound, It is a short and easy method certainly, but it has rather 
too much of the echo of “ Wolf” in it to bear frequent repetition. 
In houses of a lower grade, where the lady is her own housekeeper, 
the habit of scrambling of course leads to far greater and more mani- 
fest confusion. The servants catch from the mistress the trick of over- 
staying time, and punctuality at last comes to mean an elastic margin, 
where fixed duties and their appointed times appear cometically 
at irregular intervals, The cook is late with dinner; the coachman 
begins to put-to a little after the hour he was ordered to be at the 
door; but they know that, however late they are, the chances are 
ten to one their mistress will not be ready for them, and that in 
her heart she will be grateful to them for the shelter their own 
unpunctuality affords her. This being so, they take their time, 
and dawdle at their pleasure; thus adding to the pressure which 
always comes at the end of the scrambler’s day, when everything 
is thrown into a chaotic mass, and nothing comes out straight or 
complete. Did any one ever know a scrambling woman ready at 
the moment in her own house? ‘That she should be punctual to 
any appointment out of her house is, of course, not to be 
thought of; but she makes an awkward thing of it sometimes at 
home. Her guests are often all assembled, and the dinner hour has 
struck, before she has torn off one gown and dragged on another. 
What she cannot tie she pins, and her pins are many and demon- 
strative. She wisps up her hair, not having left herself time to 
braid it; and the consequence is that before she has been half an 
hour in the room ends and tails are sure to stray playfully from 
their fastenings, and come tumbling about her ears, Her jewels 
are mismatched, her colours ill-assorted, her belt is awry, her 
bouquet falling to pieces. She rushes into the drawing-room in 
her morning slippers, smiling and good-tempered, with a patch- 
work look about her—something forgotten in her attire that 
makes her whole appearance shaky and unfinished —fastening her 
last button, or clasping on her first bracelet. She is full of regrets 
and excuses delivered in her joyous, buoyant manner, or in a voice 
so winning, an accent so coaxing, that you cannot be annoyed. 
Besides, you leave the annoyance to her husband, who is sure to 
have in reserve a pickle quite sufficiently strong for the inevitable 
rod, as the poor scrambler knows too well. All you can do is to 
accept her apologies with a good grace, and to carry away with 
you a vivid recollection of an awkward half-hour, a spoilt dinner, 
and a scrambling hostess all abroad and out of time, sweepi 
through the room very heated, very good-tempered, only half 
dressed, and chronically out of breath. 

Scramblers can never learn the value of money, either for them- 
selves or for others. They are famous for borrowing small sums 
which they forget to return ; but, to do them justice, they are just 
as willing to lend what they never dream of asking or again. 
Long ago they caught hold of the fact that money is only a 
circulating medium, and they have added an extra speed to the 
circulation at which slower folks stand aghast. To be sure, the 
practical results of their theory are not very satisfactory, and 
the confusion between the possessive pronouns which distin- 
guishes their financial catechism is apt to lead to unpleasant 
issues. Scrambling women are especially notorious for the way 
in which they set themselves afloat without sufficient means 
to carry them on; finding themselves stranded in mid-career 
because they have made no calculations, and have forgotten the 
rule of subtraction. They find themselves at a small Italian 
town, say, where the virtues of the British banking system are 
unknown, and wheve their letters of credit and circular notes are 
not worth more than the value of the aed they are written on. 
More than one British matron of respectable condition and weak 
arithmetic has found herself in such a plight as this, with her 
black-eyed landlord perfectly civil and well-bred, but as firm as a 
rock in his resolution that the Signora shall not depart out of his 
custody till his little account is paid—a plight out of which she 
has to scramble the best way she can, with the loss perhaps of a 
little dignity and of more repute, at least in the locality where 


.her solid scudi gave out and her precious paper could not be 


cashed. This is the same woman who ollers an omnibus conductor 
a sovereign for a threepenny fare; who gives the village grocer 
a ten-pound note for a shilling’s-worth of sugar; and who, 
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when she comes up to London for a day’s shopping, and has 
got her last parcel made up and ready to be put into her cab, 
tinds she has not left herself half enough money to pay for it— 
with a shopman whose faith in human nature is by no means 
lively, and who only last week was bitten by a lady swindler 
of undeniable manners and appearance, and not very unlike 
herself. She has been known, too, to go into a confectioners, 
and, after having made an excellent luncheon, find to her dismay 
that she has left her purse in the pocket of her other dress at 
home, and that she has not sixpence about her. In fact there 
is not an equivocal position in which forgetfulness, want of 
method, want of foresight, and all the other characteristics which 
make up scrambling in the concrete, can place her, in which she 
has not been at some time or other. But no experience teaches 
her; the scrambler she was born the scrambler she will die, and 
to the last will tumble through her life, all her ends flying, and 
deprecating excuses on her lips. 

Scramblers are notoriously great in making promises, and as 
notorious for not performing what they promise. Kindhearted as 
they are in general, and willing to do their friends a service— 
going out of their ps indeed to proffer kindnesses quite beyond 
your expectations and the range of their duties towards you, 
and always undertaking works of supererogation, which in fact 
lead to more than half their oestnal 4 scramble—they forget the 
next hour the promise on which you have based your dearest 
hopes. Or, if they do not forget it, they find it is crowded out of 
time by a multitude of engagements and prior promises, of all of 
which they were innocently oblivious when they offered to do your 
business so frankly, and swore so confidently they would set about 
it now at once, and get it out of hand without delay. The 
oath and the offer which you took to be as sure as the best 
chain cable you will find on trial to be only a rope of sand 
that could not bind so much as a bunch of tow together, 
still less hold the anchor of a life; and many a heart sick with 
hope deferred, and with the disappointment which might have 
been so easily prevented, has been half broken before now from 
the anguish that has followed on the failure of the kind- 
heared scrambler to perform the promise voluntarily made, and 
the service freely offered and earnestly pressed on a reluctant 
acceptor. This is the tragic side of the scrambler’s career, the 
shadow thrown by almost every one of the class. For all the 
minor delinquencies of hurry and unpunctuality in social affairs 
it is not difficult to find full and ample forgiveness ; but when it 
comes to untrustworthiness in graver matters, then the scrambler 
becomes a scourge instead of only an inconvenience. ‘The only 
safe way of dealing with the class is to take them when we can 
get hold of them, and to accept them for what they are worth ; 
but not to rely on them, and not to attempt any mortising of one’s 
own affairs with their promises, ‘They are the froth and foam of 
society, pretty and pleasant enough in the sunlight as they splash 
and splutter about the rocks, but they are not the deep waters 
which bear the burden of our ships, and by which the life of the 
world is maintained. 


THE WRONGS OF WALES. 

WE have heard over and over again from Conservative orators 

the argument that if Ireland is discontented Wales ought to 
be discontented also, and it appears from a recent debate in the 
House of Commons that a large supply of Welsh grievances has 
been brought into the market, and they promise to become a 
favourite article of political investment. A most pathetic speech 
was made on behalf of Welsh occupiers of land by Mr. Richard, 
who lifts up his testimony against landlords who object to Dis- 
senters and desire that their tenants should be Churchmen. The 
House of Commons received with perfect gravity Mr. Richard's 
suggestion of the Ballot as a remedy for the grievance of 
which he so movingly complained. It might be contended, 
however, that the facts stated by Mr. Richard support the 
opposite conclusion to that which he wishes to establish. 
There is, as we learn from Mr. Richard, a lady whom he calls 
‘the well-known Miss Morris,” who owns a good deal of property 
near Aberystwith, and who, acting notoriously under clerical 
control, sent notice to her tenants (a great number of whom were 
Dissenters) to give up their farms or go to“ her church.” We do 
not know what. the speaker means by Miss Morris’s church, nor do 
we care; for we apprehend that, if Miss Morris chose to send 
notice to her tenants to give up their farms or take medicine of 
her prescription, she would have a perfect right to do so. 
We should really like to understand what it is that Mr. Richard 
and his allies mean. Do they think that Irishmen have had 
the business of agitation to themselves too long, and that 
it is time for Welshmen to get up a demand for tenant-right ? 
If they mean this, they had better say so. “It is not pretended 
even in Ireland that the Ballot will give fixity of tenure, 
or afford compensation for unexhausted improvements, aud we 
hope that the Welsh are not going to show themselves less 
rational than the Irish. But indeed Mr. Richard, or at least one 
of his correspondents, — that a new law of landlord and 
tenant is as necessary in Wales as in Ireland. The general com- 
plaint seems to be, not so much that tenants have been ejected 
since the election, as that they have had their rents raised. It they 
choose to profess Liberalism and Dissent, they must be taxed 
for indulging in those luxuries. We regret that Mr. Richard 
forgot to mention how the new law which he desires is to 


meet the case. Instead of entering into inconvenient details, 
Mr. Richard prefers to give us a poetical comparison of ejected 
Welsh farmers to the Pilgrim Fathers “compelled to seek homes 
in a foreign country where they hoped to enjoy that religious free- 
dom which was denied to them in their native land.” We suppose 
that the foreign country here referred to is England. It may be 
useful to note-that Mr. Richard, when we reduce him into plain 

rose, complains that these farmers are ejected because they are 

issenters, and, if this be the complaint, it is evident that the Ballot 
cannot remedy it. But Mr. Richard proceeds to state that these 
farmers had been in occupation many years, and had made valuable 
improvements on their farms of which by ejection they lost the 
benetit. We can hardly help saying that, if this be true, the Welsh 
farmers are greater fools than we had supposed. But indeed we have 

reat doubt whether itis true. Ourold friend the improving Irish 
farmer has been so hunted up and down his own country that he 
seems to have crossed the Channel, and settled himself in Wales, in 
the hope of enjoying his grievances in peace. According to Mr. 
Richard there is no tenant-right of any kind in Wales, and the 
tenants enter upon farms and begin improvements without obtain- 
ing any kind of writing from their landlords. If Mr. Richard 
describes a general state of things, there is much need of improve- 
ment in it, but the measures required are economical, and they 
ought not to be represented as political. They certainly are wholly 
different from the Ballot. It may be that Welsh farmers are 
incapable of asking their landlords to grant leases, and it ma 
be also that, although English law is administered by Englis 
judges throughout Wales, there has been no progress made in 
establishing those customs of compensation for improvements 
which exist more or less in almost every English county. If 
tenant-right in this sense does not exist in Wales, it ought to be 
introduced ; but if Mr. Richard asks for it in a larger sense, he 
will of course be prepared to compensate the landlords at whose 
expense it must be established, just as Mr. Bright has proposed to 
do in Ireland. 

There is a remarkable similarity between some portions of Mr. 
Richard's speech and the speeches which used to be delivered by 
Irish advocates of tenant-right. We seem to have heard before 
the story of the man who took a farm in bad condition without a 
lease, and worked on it day and night, and improved it, and 
then received notice to quit, and died of disappointment, and left 
behind him ten children. When such cases were investigated in 
Ireland, it used not seldom to turn out either that the man 
died of some complaint totally different from disappointment, or 
that he did not die at all. But members of Parliament who bring 
forward such cases speak on information which they deem credible, 
so we will only say that we think a man who could die of dis- 
ggg must have been a very bad tenant when he was 
alive. The coal and ironworks of Wales were founded by mer 
of another stamp, and they would hardly desire to be identified 
with disappointed farmers. If, says Mr. Richard, notices to 
quit are served and evictions follow, it is to be hoped that 
the inhabitants of Wales will continue to show themselves the 
— and orderly people they have always been. This, again, 

as rather an Irish sound, and bears too cluse a resemblance 
to exhortations which are sometimes addressed to mobs to be 
very particular not to throw stones at the police. There were 
many proceedings in Wales and elsewhere in connexion with the 
elections which caused sober people to declare themselves advo- 
cates of the Ballot. The opinion may be right, although the 
reasons given for it may be wrong. Mr. Richard appears to 
describe a country where the vote which every man would give 
would be perfectly well known, and where, therefore, it is simply 
ludicrous to pretend that the Ballot would protect the voter. All 
Dissenters in Wales, almost without exception, are Liberals, and 
therefore, a Conservative landlord who desires to support his 
party will let his farms to none but Churchmen. The Dissenting 
ministers of Wales have the credit of being active politicians, 
and they probably take effectual means of knowing how the wor- 
shippers in their chapels vote. Pretensions to exercise individual 
judgment are likely to be followed by evictions of a different cha- 
racter from those which are so much complained of. The supplies of 
spiritual provender would be cut off, and mutinous spirits would 
soon be reduced to submission to the will of the minister and the 
majority of the congregation. There was a story told in the debate 
about a landowner who would not allow water to flow from hix 
land to the land of a neighbour unless that neighbour promised to 
vote for the Conservatives, and as the neighbour was a staunch 
Liberal, he was deprived of water-power, and reduced to churn- 
ing butter by hand. We have not the smallest doubt that 
cases might be found where voting the wrong way has been 
followed by exclusion from dinners and balls. In fact, the 
means of influencing votes are various, and many of them 
will be equally available under the Ballot as they are now. We 
should think that a landowner’s agent must be a very stupid 
fellow if he could not exercise nearly as much influence with the 
Ballot as without it. There is, indeed, one remedy for landicrds’ 
interference which is certain to be eflicacious—namely, to transfer 
a large interest in their property to their tenants. A speaker in 
the debate demanded “a just and equitable land law,” which 
should protect the interest of the tenant-farmer and grant him 
that security for his property which is now accorded to the land- 
lord. This speaker, at any rate, knows what he means, and he is 
right in thinking that if such a remedy were provided the Ballot 
— be unnecessary for the protection of tenants against land- 
ords, 
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More than twenty years ago a committee presided over by the 
late Mr. Pusey inquired into the origin and extent of customs 
of compensation for improvements in various parts of England, 
and they showed that what is called the custom of the country had 
in fact been created by a few influential land-agents within this 
century. They showed also that wherever a liberal custom exists 
the fertility of the land increases, Considering that the same 
rsons often own land in England and Wales, it would be very 
strange if totally opposite views of landlords’ interests prevailed in 
the two countries. However, the Welsh members ought to know 
Wales better than their English critics. If we suggest that the 
agricultural custom of North Lincolnshire should be adopted 
in Wales, we hope that we shall not be suspected of an invidious 
design to silence the Welsh language or to break the strin 
of the Welsh harp. We recommend the tenant-right of well- 
cultivated English counties tothe consideration of Welsh economical 
reformers, but with the distinct declaration that we have no view to 
political results. But the proposal of a tenant-right which shall 
produce the same effects as are expected, rightly or wrongly, from 
the Ballot, opens a very wide question. Ladies who have large 
estates, and are under clerical guidance, are likely to continue 
during our time to choose tenants of their own particular persuasion, 
and the breast of Mr. Richard may swell with indignation, and 
his mouth may burn with eloquence, without producing the 
smallest practical effect. 


PROSELYTISM AT SOUTHALL. 


HE Marylebone Guardians are so very far from being children 
of light that it is not surprising to find them wise in their 
eration beyond other men. ‘The importance of carrying on war 
in your enemy’s country rather than in your own is an accepted 
rinciple of strategy, and under the guidance of Mr. Thomas 
hambers they achieved this feat on Tuesday last. ‘The Guardians 
have lately, it seems, been instrumental in promoting a very 
blessed work. Five Roman Catholic children educated in the 
workhouse school at Southall have had their understandings 
gradually opened to the errors of Popery, and have one and all 
“ voluntarily made their objections to receiving Roman Catholic 
instruction.” This miracle of grace was a little helped on, how- 
ever, by the judicious policy of the Guardians. The five young 
Davids had been furnished with their sling and stones before they 
were allowed to confront the Popish Goliath. Accordingly, 
though entered in the Creed Register as Roman Catholics, they 
were educated for two years as Protestants, and it was not, we may 
resume, until their controversial equipment gave evidence of 
ing in proper condition that a Roman Catholic priest was 
admitted to visit them. In April last truth and error joined 
battle. The struggle was brief, the victory was complete. “ After 
two visits the five children objected to continue Roman Catholics.” 
Protestantism, if not praise, has been perfected out of their 
mouths at the early age of fourteen. It was obvious that 
an event of this kind was very likely to be misunderstood b 
an encroaching priesthood and an indifferent Poor-Law Board. 
Names count for a good deal in such matters, and by whatever 
title the Guardians might choose to describe the process to 
which these children had been subjected, it was at least pos- 
sible that it might be called proselytism by a Gallio like Mr. 
Goschen. It was now that the Marylebone authorities showed of 
what sterling stuff they were made. Instead of waiting to be 
attacked, they resolved to become the assailants. The Poor Law 
Board had sent them a letter on the 22nd of last month, “ stating 
that it was its intention to issue orders for the removal to certified 
Roman Catholic schools of all children on behalf of whom appli- 
cation had been made.” A Board of Guardians generally objects 
to obey orders, but in this case they grounded their refusal on the 
highest motives of public policy. They “ believe the action pro- 
osed to be taken by the Poor-Law Board to be opposed to the 
intention of the Act of Parliament,” and they “therefore feel it 
their duty to offer every legitimate opposition.” In thus limit- 
ing their determination the Guardians do themselves injustice. 
Their opposition will not, we feel sure, be merely “ legitimate.” 
Still they were prudent as well as valiant, and they did their best 
to get their magnanimous declaration supplemented by a vote of 
the House of Commons. ‘To this end Mr. Chambers moved that, 
“in any case where a Board of Guardians shall have made due pro- 
vision for the instruction in their own faith of children not of the 
Established Church, it is inexpedient that the Poor Law Board 
should exercise its discretionary power to enforce the removal of 
such children to schools not under the control of the Guardians or 
of the parochial authorities.” At first sight this resolution seems 
to contemplate the case of the Guardians having made provision 
for teaching “ their own ”—that is, the Protestant—faith to 
Roman Catholic children, and if all workhouse schools are like 
Southall there would be no reason to question the sufficiency of 
their arrangements for that purpose. It appears, however, from 
Mr. Chambers’s speech that the case he has in view is that of a 
Board of Guardians having taken measures to secure the occa- 
sional attendance of a Roman Catholic priest, and given the 
children permission to attend a Roman Catholic chapel. This 
machinery is, he contends, in full operation at Southall, and if in 
spite of it all Roman Catholic children become Protestants, it can 
only be attributed to the native superiority of the chial creed ; 
or perhaps, as in the famous Cockermouth and Cock-and-bull case, 
to the superior attractions of Sunday clothes and the music of 


to be made a ground for taking the children out of the care of the 
Guardians, who “stood to them ix loco parentis,” and were only 
anxious to do their duty by them. 
Mr. Chambers’s resolution attributes to the Legislature an in- 
tention which it never entertained. The Act of 1866 compelled 
the Guardians of every Union to make some provision for the 
education of pauper children in the religion of their parents. They 
were ordered to keep a creed register, to allow the children to be 
visited by a minister of the religion in which they were entered, and 
to permit them to attend a place of worship of their own creed 
in cases where no provision was made for giving them a — 
rate service within the workhouse. Before the passing of this 
Act, freedom of religion was set at defiance in a majority of work- 
houses. The favourite doctrine of the parish authorities was that 
uper children should be educated “in the religion of the 
tate.” In many cases no attempt was made to ascertain the 
parents’ creed ; in some all evidence upon the subject was rejected, 
and the child was brought up as a Protestant against the will of 
its nearest relations. The flagrant injustice of this state of things 
was condemned by a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
as far back as 1864, but it was not until four years later that it 
was remedied by legislation. In the meantime the evil had been 
ay. met in auother way. By an Act passed in 1866 the Poor- 
aw Board was empowered to transfer the pauper children of 
persons not members of the Established Church to schools kept by 
persons of their own religion, and certified by the Home Secretary. 
Several such schools have been founded by benevolent Roman 
Catholics, and it might have been thought that the Guardians 
would have felt relieved by the withdrawal of a charge by which 
they ae ye na to be conscientiously unable to do their duty. 
They had always contended that to permit the attendance of a 
priest, and still more, to allow him to say mass on the — 
was incompatible with a due regard to workhouse discipline, an 
to the Protestant purity of the remaining children. In some cases 
they had gone still further, and pleaded their inability as Protestants 
to countenance Popish error by allowing it any footing inside the 
workhouse. Both classes of Abeetions were met by the system of 
separate schools. The Guardians were spared an uncongenial task 
and the workhouse was no longer invaded by Antichrist in a long 
coat and Roman collar. Instead, however, of welcoming the change, 
the Guardians have effected an entire change of front. They are 
now perfectly willing to bring up the Catholic children of Catholic 
arents, provided only that the dear innocents are not snatched 
rom their protecting arms. Influenced by this passionate desire, 
they have invented a theory which treats the Act of 1866 as 
superseded by the Act of 1868. The former, says Mr. Boulnois, 
the Chairman of the Marylebone Schools Committee, “was in- 
tended to apply where Guardians failed to permit or to provide for 
the due instruction of children, not members of the Established 
Church, in their own religious creed. Under the Act of 1868 
the Guardians have made the most satisfactory arrangements 
for the visitation and instruction of Roman Catholic children, at 
the parochial schools at Southall, and there is therefore no longer 
a sufficient reason for removal.” Upon this thesis Mr. Chambers 
enlarged last Tuesday, and found, we are sorry to say, twenty-nine 
members of the House of Commons to support him. Mr. Goschen’s 
answer was sufficiently conclusive. The supposed alternative cha- 
racter of the two statutes has no existence. The Act which is 
alleged to supersede the power of removal does in fact extend and 
amplify it. It meets the case of there being no certified school 
within reach, by providing that wherever Ruman Catholic children 
are retained in the workhouse, either by necessity or by the choice 
of the Guardians, they shall be allowed the exercise of their re- 
ligion to the extent mentioned above. But it does nothing to limit 
the power of the Poor-Law Board in the matter; indeed, so far 
as it touched the Act of 1866 at all, it enlarges the discretion 
reposed by that Act in the Commissioners. 

That Parliament was wise in taking this course is indisputable. 
As Mr. Goschen truly said, it is not possible to carry out the 
principle of a Conscience Clause “ where there is no home influ- 
ence behind, and when you have to deal with the fact that the 
workhouse or district schools are the actual homes of the chil- 
dren.” In such a home, even if there is no intentional proselvtism, 
the chances are all against a Roman Catholic child growing up to 
be a Roman Catholic man or woman. The priest, it is true, comes 
to instruct him once or twice a week, and on Sundays, if there is 
a Roman Catholic church within easy distance, he goes to mass. 
But the whole aggregate of intlueuces outside the class-room. and the 
church is hostile to his religion The authorities set over him are 
Protestants, his teachers are Protestants, his companions are Pro- 
testants. Simple forgetfulness wil! dc a good deal towards his 
conversion, and it will be strange if the consciousness of being in a 
minority does not do the rest. ‘To belong to an unpopular religion 
does not make the life of a pauper child more enjoyable. But 
to assume that there is no intentional proselytism is obviously to 
take an.unduly favourable view of the situation. The work- 
houses in which the danger would be least are under the man- 
agement of men who are perfectly willing that Roman Catholic 
children should be placed in Roman Catholic schools. Wherever 
there is any reluctance to accept this obvious solution of the 
difficulty, there must be more or less bigotry on the Fa of the 
workhouse authorities. Mr. Boulnois’s letter in the 7imes shows 
conclusively what manner of men they are with whom the Poor- 
Law Board has to deal. “The Guardians of this parish,” he says, 
“desire to do equal justice to the Roman Catholic as to the 


the parish Church. An occasional accident of this sort ought not 


Protestant children in their charge, but do not consiter that equal 
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justice requires the removal of Roman Catholic children from the 
care and control of the Guardians to schools the property of, and 
exclusively governed by, ministers of the Church of Rome.” What 
would Mr. Boulnois say if a child of his were brought up in a Roman 
Catholic school, surrounded by Roman Catholic associations, and 
knowing nothing of Protestantism beyond what might be learned 
in an hour's visit from a clergyman one day in seven? He would 
hardly, we imazine, hold that * equal justice ” was done to Protes- 
tant and to Roman Catholic parents if, while the latter had his chil- 
dren educated by persons of his own creed, and in the midst of 
companions of his own creed, the former was compelled to leave 
his child in the midst of Roman Catholics, there being all the time 
a Protestant school in which it would be readily received. It 
seems so hopeless to drive the notion of doing as they would be 
done by into the heads of the Marylebone Guardians,'that it is satis- 
factory to learn from Mr. Goschen’s speech that he proposes to act 
in the matter without paying any further attention to the oppo- 
sition which Mr. Boulnois and his like may “ feel it their duty” to 
offer. 


HOME SCENERY. 


‘JT is a remark of Mr. Wallace, in his interesting work on the 

- Malay Archipelago, that, contrary to the ideas entertained 
by most people, the colouring of vegetation in the tropics is 
by no means equal to the colouring in more temperate regions. 
Of one side of the comparison we here say nothing, but with 
respect to the beauty of our own land it is certain that, the longer 
we live, the more we become aware of a variety and fulness 
toe which custom is apt to deaden us. It is a common remark 
that custom renders us insensible to impressions, but it is not so 
often remarked that custom, when joined to reflection, has the 
vory reverse eflect, and undoes its own previous work by render- 
ing us continually more alive to the striking things and subtle 
imfluences around us. The life of most of us includes a period 
of somnolence to external nature, when its first influence is worn 
off, and when we have not yet discovered that it will supply 
material for mingled passion and energy, the alternation of passive 
reception and active inquiry on our own part, which is at once 
more enduring and more strengthening than the original vague 
emotion. ‘lhen it is that we can gaiv enjoyment even in ordinary 
every-day scenery which no one would travel twenty miles to 
visit. Dr. Arnold said that there were but five English counties 
in which a man could not find enough material in the way of 
scenery to last him for a lifetime ; and as Warwickshire was one of 
these, perhaps the number might be even further diminished. But, 
if we are not mistaken, the kind of scenery from which the greatest 
amount, as distinguished from the greatest intensity, of enjoyment 
can be derived, is that which lies intermediate between the-uncon- 
spicuous but pleasant scenery which lies at our doors, and the 
grand peaks and snowtields and fiords which are most striking at 
firat view. In the more quiet scenery, too, much depends on the 
activity of our own minds; we are not helped by the sense of 
novelty and gentle excitement. On the other hand, in the grander 
scenery we are somewhat too passive; any small discoveries that 
we could make for ourselves would seem insignificant by the side 
of the mysterious glaciers and the vast wastes that show them- 
selves only to defy us. And though unquestionably no impres- 
sion from scenery comes back upon us in after times with such 
power as the view, let us say, of the great Oberland precipice, 
with its unparalleled length and height of bare rock, as seen trom 
the Faulhorn or the Schilthorn, yet, when present, the mind is 
somewhat overpowered before it; the inferior business of studying 
trees and torrents and glens sinks into nothing and is despised, 
And it is for this reason that such countries as that which sur- 
rounds the Khine, or the quiet rocky valleys of England, are 
so supremely delightful. In such places you can be a dis- 
coyerer, for there it is a discovery to find some waterfall unknown 
to guide-books, some picturesque dale unvisited by travellers, some 
distant view that ranges far over hill and plain. Or else you may 
tura geologist, and investigate the mountain strata, limestone or 
gritstone or slate, and hammer out fossils, or theorize about the 
rormation of ravines; or you may examine the foliage and ferns 
and grasses, and see what is the habitat of each in the water- 
courses, or on the open moorland, or in the low valley. With 
such pursuits harmonize well the ever varied yet not too sublime 
landscape, and the moderate exercise which it is necessary to take 
in order to explore such a country thoroughly. 

Few countries better correspond to the description we have 
been giving than what is sometimes called the Pennine range of 
Knglend, which runs like a backbone down from Scotland, 
through Northumberland, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire, And yet we 
think we may have done it injustice in implying that it is without 
sublimity; for to our mind the interminable ranges of moors, 
purple in the autumn with heather that bends under the wind 
like a wave of the sea, with their strong winds and swift alterna- 
tions of sunshine and shade, or else on stormy days with the dreari- 
ness and weirdness of their deep hollows and black rocks, have a 
true sublimity, being as indomitable as the snow mountains to the 
taming hand of man, though not so impervious to his steps. And 
here too there is what some people may think a hindrance, though 
others will certainly esteem it a gain, that the traveller rises far 
more frequently into the cloud region than is the case in Switzer- 
land. The mists cling about the moors, and even when they wrap 
us wholly round it is in solitary places a pleasure to feel the entire 
withdrawal of the artificial world, and to observe the frequent 


change of what seem gigantic precipices, that appear and disap- 
pear in the obscurity; while the woolly clouds that hang 
about the edges on a sunny day are a pure additional source of 
picturesqueness, 
The counties we have spoken of are not such regular tourist 
ground as the Lakes or North Wales, but yet there are many 
parts of them well and generally known. For artists there is not 
a more favourite place in England than the valley of the Tees, 
with its two great waterfalls, and the woods that encompuss the 
tumbling streams and climb up the jagged rocks at Rokeby, while 
Dovedale and the Wharfe at Bolton Abbey are perhaps still more 
sought alter by the unartistic lover of scenery. And some among 
the wilder ee such as those of Castleton and Malham, are 
sufliciently well known. But in the wide extent of these hills 
there are many unknown spots of equal beauty with these. [low 
few English tourists explore the valley of the Lune! and yet there 
is none more noble among English valleys, and none of which the 
tributary streams are finer. ‘Travelling by rail to the Lakes, you 
skirt it for some little distance in its lower course, and see the 
Castle of Lancaster, that watches over its exit into the sea; but 
few perhaps of those who pass by it trouble themselves so much 
as to ask its name, and very few indeed track its upper course. 
Yet at Kirby Lonsdale there is all that can make scenery delight- 
ful; a perfectly clear green stream, surrounded by great slabs of 
rock, above which is an undulating park-like country of splendid 
trees, that gradually lifts itself into the lofty moorland ridges. 
Among those ridges you can trace the little stream of Easegill, 
where the sharp gritstone rocks alternate with the smooth lime- 
stone, hollowed out into deep pots by the winter torrents, where 
the grass is of the greenest, aud where the main stream is of 
a deep chocolate brown; but in a small side glen the water 
lies clear and uncoloured under lofty precipices. Above Kirby 
Lonsdale the Lune is joined by the Rothey, which takes its 
rise near Wildboar Fell, and by the little stream of Dentdale. 
Nothing can be finer than these valleys. They are open and 
cheerful, and yet not too broad; each of them is bounded, 
on the one side by high and precipitous hills, on the other by 
a lower range, intersected with numerous woody ravines, each 
commanding a full view of the Lake mountains. A watertall 
near the head of Rotheydale, called Codley Spout, is said to be 
three hundred feet high, and the highest in Lugland; while the 
village of Dent is interesting in another way, as the birthpiace of 
one of the first of English geologists. From the top of Rotheydale 
a few miles’ walk brings you to Kirby Stephen, in a wild and 
rugged country, the pass from hence to Muker, at the head of 
Swaledale, has a wide prospect ; but more celebrated, and + 
more striking, is what is called the Buttertubs Pass, which le 
from Muker to Hawes in Wensleydale. From this point Ingle- 
borough stands out with great grandeur. Wensleydale is one of 
the best known of the Yorkshire dales, from its numerous water- 
falls; but Swaledale is in itself the finer valley, and there is one 
little piece of it above Muker which has never received the atten- 
tion it deserves. The dale here becomes a deep narrow gorge 
considerably wooded, and in the middle of it the Swale tumbles 
down a precipice of some thirty feet, making a very picturesque 
fall. The road avoids this glen, and takes a short cut down a side 
valley to Muker; but the longer route is much to be preferred by 
all ia, hays time, and who do not object to rather a scrambling 
th. 
But let us come to the more southerly parts of the range. 
Sheffield is’ but twelve or fourteen miles distant from the 
wildest parts of North Derbyshire; and here there is much to 
be seen which is generally overlooked. Few of those who go: 
to see the rocks and caverns at Castleton penetrate into the 
upland valleys which lie to the north. There are not in these 
any mountain forms so striking as those of Ingleborough and 
Penyghent, nor is there any great abundance otf waterfalls, but 
the moorlands are yet wilder than those of Yorkshire, and the 
edges with which they overhang the valleys bolder and rockier. 
Foremost among these is Fairhead Naze at the head of Ashopdale, 
& massive promontory that stands out from the range behind, and 
is seen from the whole lower part of the valley, but is hidden as 
ne approach it, and then reappears with almost startling eflect a 
ittle above the Snake Inn. ‘Lhe valley of the Ashop is called 
the Woodlands, a name which must not be taken to imply any; 
great amount of vegetation; it is merely another form of Wold- 
lands, Yet in the lower part of Ashopdale there is no lack of 
trees; and even in the upper parts, wherever a mountain stream, 
has hollowed out for itselt a ravine in its descent from the hills, 
this is filled with birch and ash and fir. Very curious is it in’ 
many of these spots to notice the effect of the wind, The trees 
grow firmly and strongly as long as they are protected by. 
the walls of the gorge on each side of them; but if ever they 
thrust their heads above the top of this, they are beaten down! 
by the blasts that blow over the moorland, and made to push’ 
out their branches sideways and downwards in curious and 
intricate involutions. High up among the hills, again, there 
are great scatterings of rock and cliff here and there, such as 
Alport Castles, in the valley of the Alport, which joins the. 
Ashop from the north; here there has evidently been at some 
remote time a slip in the mountain side, and down between the 
cliffs among the ruinous masses of stone may be seen the bluish- 
black bilberries and the red berries of the mountain ash. South 
of Ashopdale, and separated from it by the loftiest and wildest of 
these ridges, lies Edale, a valley some seven or eight miles long, 
hamlet of 


quite shut in by steep hills; the head of it, near the 
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Upper Booth, is specially beautiful. Tere two streams meet, each 
making frequent miniature falls along a narrow glen, and there are 
some fir-trees singularly fine, considering the height above the sea 
at which they grow. ‘The loneliness of the spot is remarkab'e; the 
inhabitants seem to keep themselves steadily out of sight, either in 
their houses, or perhaps pursuing other work upon the hills. 
Kinderscout is the highest of the hills in these parts (1,981 feet 
above the sea); it touches the heads both of Ashopdale and Edale, 
but the valley over which it immediately overhangs is that of the 
Kinder, a stream which, after a picturesque course of a few miles, 
enters the manufacturing district, and runs purple or dirty red 
beneath heaps of refuse and the smoky chimneys of mills. The 
Goyt and the Etherow, two of the border streams of the county, 
have a similar origin, and, unhappily, a similar fate. Even the 
Derwent, the largest ef the Derbyshire rivers, is not entirely free 
from these pollutions, It is diflicult to say whether Matlock, than 
which there can originally have been few more striking places in 
England, has been more ruined by the influx of tourists, and of 
tourist-directing placards, or by the smoky mills, one of which, just 
under the High Tor, has made a circle of black and withered trees 
among the surrounding green. 
Let us finish with another county which has not even the ghost of 
a reputation for pretty scenery—Staflordshire. The ideas which the 
name will suggest to most people’s minds are those of innumerable 
otteries, huge swarms of mean dwellings, on a naked and treeless 
aud, But the north of Staffordshire, where it joins on to Derby- 
shire, is far different. Frew of those who visit Dovedale cross the 
border to the valley of the Manifold, which runs parallel to that 
of the Dove, and not more than a mile or two distant from it. 
Yet the Manifold is entitled to a very high rank indeed among 
English rivers; it flows in a tortuous course through massive 
limestone hills, which now rise into peaks, and now descend on itin 
precipices; woods and green pastures distinguish it more and 
more as it descends. In many places the banks are quite pathless, 
and it ueeds no small amount of climbing to get along them; then, 
» the river itself disappears, and for a mile or two flows in a 
channel underground, from which it emerges near Ilam. The 
Manifold has its source near the village of Longnor, from which 
are seen those curious pointed and rocliy hills, called Chrome and 
Parker, which lie on the left bank of the upper course of the 
Dove. Lut these we can do no more than mention, nor can we 
notice except in passing the vallevs of the Hamps and Churnet, 
which abound in scenes pleasant enough to look upon. Sutlice it 
to say that the whole country of which we have been writing is 
one over which a man may walk many months, and find -no lack 
of novelty at the end. =e" 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


ay ITH the arrival of Madlle. Christine Nilsson and Madame 
Adelina Patti (we place Madlle. Nilsson first because she 
was first to come) the “ coalition” season attained its meridian ; 
and, notwithstanding prognostications from very many quarters 
to the contrary, the house was crowded night atter night. 
We have spoken of Madlle. Nilsson in Lucia, Martha, La Traviata, 
and Fuust e Margherita; and on this head nothing remains to be 
added, but that she has repeatedly appeared in the same operas 
without seemingly tiring the public. So with Madame Patti, in La 
Sonnambula, Don Pasquale, and I/ Barbiere. The selitary addition 
to this accomplished lady’s repertory for a considerable period was 
Don Giovanna, in which her piquant and admirable impersonation 
of the peasant girl, Zerlina, is familiar to all opera-goers. Zerlina 
—sung, as well as played, by Madame Patti to perfection—is 
Mozart's true heroine, whatever may be thought of the high- 
tragedy queens, Donna Anna and Donna Elvira, about whom 
Hotimann says such extraordinary things, and who at the present 
time find capable representatives in the stately Madlle. ‘Lietjens 
and the versatile Madlle. Sinico. A worse Don Giovanni than 
Signor Graziani, a worse Leporello than Signor Ciampi, or a more 
lackadaisical Don Ottayio than Signor Naudin, could hardly be 
named ; and this, combined with the fact that the conductor pre- 
siding in the orchestra at each occasion was Signor Li Calsi, may 
account for some of the most uneven performances of Mozart's 
familiar opera we can call to mind. True, Signor Tagliatico is 
pleasant and natural as Masetto, and Signor Foli—though not nearly 
so good as Signor Tagliafico, long the Commendatore at Covent 
Garden—is more or less acceptable; true, also, Signor Cotogni, 
who now replaces Signor Graziani as the libertine, is, if far from 
good, better than his predecessor; aud true, Signor Tambe:lik, 
engaged at the fag end of the season (for what reason no one can tell, 
seeing that Signor Mongini is announced for Jean of Leyden in the 
Prophéte, on Tuesday next), is a marvellous improvement on Signor 
Naudin, as Don Ottavio—* I] mio tesoro” being sung and the 
part generally acted by the Roman tenor as by no other within the 
menory of the actual generation, Signor Mario alone excepted ; yet, 
admitting all this, the chief, if not sole, attraction of Don Giovanni 
as at present given is the Zerlina of Madame Adelina Patti. What 
vitality must there be in a work that can firmly stand against 
such odds! ori 
— fugaces 
Labuntur anni— 

but old age and “unconquerable death” seem to have no power 
over Don Giovanni, which comes forth, season after season, fresh 
as the morning, and invariably welcome, no matter what singers 


happen to be at disposal. While referring to the departure (some- 


what sudden and unexpected) of Signor Graziani, we may at once 
state that he has been succeeded in the part of Mephistopheles by 
Signor Bagagiolo, who, though happier in getting such effect 
as can possibly be obtained out of the music which M. Gounod has 
written for Goethe's “ gentlemanly devil,” has not the slightest 
idea of imparting anything like histrionic significance to the cha- 
racter. Signor Graziani, at all events, diverted us with a gro- 
tesque semblance of something, the creature of his own imagination ; 


_ but Signor Bagagiolo presents us with an eccentrically dressed lay 


figure, and no more. It would be hard to cite an apter illus- 
tration of “vox et preterea nihil” than this artist—if the term 
“artist ’’ can be applied to one so manifestly in want of the neces- 
sary training. 

‘The first novelty of the season was Don Bucefalo, by Signor 
Cagnoni, a composer who, twenty years ago, promised somewhat, 
if no great deal, but who, in the course of twenty years, has per- 
formed little or nothing worth recognition. Signor Cagnoni offers 
a sad example of the state of Italian dramatic music in the present 
day. Those who know no more of him than is revealed in his 
Don Bucefalo (an early work) may fairly shrug their shoulders ; 
while those who know more of him have, unfortunately, little or 
nothing to say in his behalf. That such a production as Don 
Bucefulo should ever have found its way to the Covent Garden 
stage is a sign of the times to be regarded with dismay. We are 
advancing in appreciation of every other form of musical art; but 
our taste in the direction of opera is becoming degraded to the 
very lowest. The libretto of Don Bucefalo is a mere farce, as poor 
in manufacture asit is stale in idea. Imagine a composer of renown 
finding himself in a country village, and engaging « whole posse of 
its inhabitants, whom he chances to overhear sing, to repair to 
an adjacent town, for the purpose of taking part in a forth- 
coming work of his composition! Yet such is the main plot, 
whatever more or less appropriate incidents may underlie it. 
There are two important scenes—one in which Don Bucefalo com- 

oses his opera, the otber in which he rehearses it. The former 
is the plea for an exhibition of burlesque pianoforte playing, the 
other for an exhibition of burlesque fiddling. The difficulty is to 
say which is the more vapid and tiresome. We have ad 
spoken of Signor Bottero as a “ buffo” without humour. His 
lack of the quality most essential to a “lufo” was sufficiently 
shown by his Don Pasquale and Don Basilio. Dut in the operas 
of Donizetti and Rossini, though obtrusive enough, he was hap- 
pily not the predominating figure. We had, as compensation, to: 
speak of nothing else, the charming acting, the exquisitely refined 
singing, and the genuine hwmow of Madame Adelina Patli—as 
Norina in the one and Rosina in the other; and, then, we had the 
music of Rossini and Donizetti. But in Don Bucefalo Signor 
Bottero is the be-all and end-all; and a terrible infliction he was 
found. Talk of * les bouffes qui ne font pas rire,” Signor Bottero 
is a bouffe more likely to draw tears. ‘Those unable to appreciate 
the humour of playing wrong notes on the pianoforte could hardly 
have been diverted with him while in the act of composing, 
and those unable to appreciate the humour of playing out of 
tune on the fiddle could hardly have been diverted with him 
in the act of rehearsing. In either case he was terribly prolix ; 
but in the latter, if we are well informed, he spared his 
audience at least one half the infliction ; for in Italy, at rehearsal, 

he is reported to play on other instruments besides the violin—and 
just as indifferently. The precise humour of doing a thing ill 
which it isa pleasure to hear done well is beyond our under- 
standing. The other claims to consideration put forth by Signor 
Bottero having been discussed in a recent article, it only remains 
for us to add that Don Bucefalo was given once, and then laid 
upon the shelf; that the music of Signor Cagnoni, besides being 
trivial from beginning to end, contains not a single original phrase ; 
that we pitied Madlle. Sinico, Signor Tagliafico, and other esti- 
mable artists, who had to take part in such an affair, and still more 
Madlle. Tietjens and Signor Mongini, compelled to appear in the 
first act of Norma, as lever de rideau to an opera itself unworthy to 
figure in that capacity. 1t must be owned that the first novelty pro- 
duced during this exceptional season was hardly such as to encourage 
our operatic public in placing much reliance upon a coalition 
management. And of all nights in the year, the one selected for 
its production was the Saturday of Epsom week! The result, 
however, in a financial sense, was a fair measure of the judg- 
ment that could put up a strange work of questionable merit, and 
a strange singer of whom nobody except those who devote their 
almost exclusive attention to operatic affairs had ever heard, on. 
what has long been notoriously counted on as the best night of the 
season. 

In the course of the ensuing fortnight we had, in rapid sueces- 
sion, the Sonnambula, the Barliere, Giovanni, Lucia, Faust 
e Margherita, Martha, and the Traviata—now Madame Patti, 
now Madlie. Nilsson; the sole object being apparently to 
exhibit the talents of a couple of fascinating prime donne, 
without taking into consideration how often the regular sub- 
scribers had seen these prime donne in the self-same parts, and 
how much they would have preferred seeing them in something 
fresh, or at any rate less hacknied. Among frequenters of the 
Italian Opera the most unfairly treated are assuredly the regular 
subscribers—after all its main support. An outsider may go once 
or twice, as he chooses, to hear Madame Patti as Amina, and 
Madlle. Nilsson as Lucia; but a regular subscriber, unless he gives 
away, or otherwise disposes of, his box or stall, must perforce, like 
it or not, hear the same performers in the same operas half a 
dozen times in less than half as many months, 
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After this somewhat dreary interregnum came a revival wel- 
come alike to musicians and amateurs—that of Rossini’s Guzza 
Ladra, which had not been heard at Covent Garden since 1863, 
when Madame, then Madlle., Adelina Patti assumed for the first 
time the character of the hervine. Though more than half a cen- 
tury has elapsed since this very picturesque work—a model of 
domestic opera, fit to be placed side by side with the Sonnambula, 
and far above the Sonnrambula in musical treatwent—was produced 
at the Scala (Milan—1817), its freshness remains comparatively 
unimpaired. It is one of those masterpieces which Rossini, in- 
credible as it may seem, wrote almost cwrrente calamo; and yet, as 
in other similar instances, it contains some of his very best 
writing, as well as some of his most flowing and characteristic 
melody. The day is gone when La Gazza Ladra could be heard 
with the five chief parts all adequately filled—when Ninetta’s 
lover found a representative in Rubini or Mario, Ninetta’s father 
in Tamburini*, Ninetta’s fellow-servant and friend in Brambilla 
or Alboni, and the wily Podesti in Lablache or Ronconi. So we 
are compelled to be satisfied with even two out of the five sustained 
by artists trained alike to the requirements of the music and of 
the drama. ‘Thus, unequal as has been the performance this year, 
La Gazza Ladra atforded pleasure, if only because the Ninetta was 
Madame Patti and the Fernando Mr. Santley. No Ninetta within 
the memory of the oldest opera-goer can be compared with 
Madame Patti’s. How wonderfully she preserves the natural 
demeanour of the peasant-girl throughout, how earnest and truth- 
ful she is in each successive scene—rising almost to tragedy in 
the most deeply moving situations, those who have seen her can 
attest. The overflowing happiness of Ninetta at the expected 
return of the young soldier to whom she is betrothed—so felici- 
tously conveyed in “ Di piacer mi balz’ il cor” (fruitful parent of 
all imaginable cavatinas)—is expressed with such unstrained 
vivacity, such truthful eloquence, that it infects all hearers with 
the sentiment that underiies it. But everywhere else in the opera 
Madame Patti is equal to the occasion. To follow her incident by 
incident, even had we space at disposal, would be superfluous. 
Enough that her acting in the scene where the shortsighted magis- 
trate obliges her to read for him the description of a deserter, 
who is no other than her own father, in doing which Ninetta art- 
fully distorts the official account of the personal characteristics 
of the accused, is perfect; that the intensity of her grief when, 
separated from both father and lover, Ninetta is hurried to 
prison for a deed ia which she has had no participation, her as- 
sumption of utter helplessness in the scene of the trial, where all 
goes against the innocent girl, and perhaps, most touching of 
all, her demeanour while, physically prostrate, Ninetta is carried 
under guard to the place of execution—the musical feature of which 
(the solemn and beautiful march by no means forgotten) is the 
prayer, ‘‘ Dio possente, mercede, consiglio,” never more exquisitely 
breathed from a singer’s lips—one and all belong to the highest 
order of dramatic art, which still, in Madame Patti, can boast on 
the Italian lyric stage a thoroughly legitimate representative. In 
fact, her delineation of the character, from first to last, shows 
genius, while her execution of the music, though occasionally 
the “tessitura’”’ becomes a little low for the peculiar nature of 
her voice, is, as nearly as possible, faultless. Side by side with the 
Ninetta of Madame Patti may fairly be placed the Fernando of 
Mr. Santley—-who, English though he be, is just now one of the 
ornaments of the Italian lyric boards. Mr. Santley’s histrionic 
portrayal of the deserter affords another proof of the steady and 
marked advance he is making in one particular department of 
his calling; while his delivery of the music, which by some of 
our contemporaries, in the way of compliment, has been pronounced 
inferior only to Tamburini’s, is really superior to Tamburini’s at 
Tamburini’s best—inasmueh as that over-lauded singer, though 
by no means over-lauded actor, at no epoch of his career could 
boast the manly force and purity which are distinguishing traits in 
the vocalization of our great baritone. Mr. Santley, nevertheless, 
omits the florid air, “Oh colpo impensato”—why it is not 
easy to explain, seeing what a thorough master he is of the florid 
style. About the other personages of the drama—lIsaac, the 
Pedlar, excepted, in the hands of Mr. C. Lyall, as neat a bit 
of character as we remember—the less said the better. The 
Pippo of Madlle. Grossi is extremely ineffective. Her voice, 
though its quality is rich, is too heavy for the music, and its 
want of flexibility makes this all the more apparent; while, as 
an actress, she is nil, As much as Madame Nantier Didiée, 
the last respectable Pippo, used to over-act, so much does 
Madlle. Grossi under-act the part. In plain words, she does 
not act it at all. Quite as unsatisfactory is the Giannetto of 
Signor Achille Corsi (“the greater Corsi’), one of those new 
‘tenors the engagement of whom for duties more or less re- 
sponsible shows what the public is entitled to expect from a 
monopoly. Signor Corsi, in former years, would hardly have 
been accepted, either at the Royal Italian Opera or Her Majesty's 
Theatre. Mr. Gye and Mr. Mapleson would alike have felt 
chary in presenting him conspicuously to their subscribers; 
but under the actual circumstances Signor Corsi has been put 
forward in characters no less trying and significant than Faust. 
Mr. George Perren, now singing tenor at the operatic repre- 
sentations in the little theatre of the Crystal Palace, is the 
nearest English parallel to Signor Corsi we can think of. Yet, 
admitting Mr. Perren’s ability, what an outcry would be raised 


_” Phillippe Galli, the original, is but a mythic name to the actual genera- 
1101. 
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if he were announced as a “enore assoluto del primo cartello” 
at our only Italian Opera! Being an Englishman, however, there 
is, happily, small chance of Mr. Perren’s having to brave the 
ordeal. Even those who had witnessed the successive failures 
of Signor Bottero as Don Pasquale, Don Basilio, and (alas!) 
Don Bucefalo, persisted in foretelling great things of his Podesta. 
In what manner their preconceived opinions were justilied 
need scarcely be related. Signor Bottero’s Podesti is, in a 
dramatic sense, on a level with his earlier assumptions—as 
remarkable for the absence of that quality of humour the presence 
of which alune can make the character endurable ; while his sing- 
ing is noticeable for that union of loudness with imperfect intona- 
tion which entirely robs the music of its charm. Altogether this 
— of La Gazza Ladra—the excellence of Mr. Santley’s 
“ernando and the perfection of Madame Patti's Ninetta allowed for 
—was the least satisfactory ever heard at Covent Garden, Even 
the brilliant and picturesque overture, which, under Sir Michael 
Costa's baton, used to raise enthusiasm, was played on the first 
night with so unwonted a lack of spirit and precision that it 
failed to impress the audience, and missed its customary “ encore.” 
These to some may appear comparatively small matters ; but all who 
have the interests of the public, rather than the interests of specu- 
Jators, at heart, should carefully take note of them. In discussing 
its proceedings, we should carefully bear in mind that, fora very 
long period, the Royal Italian Opera claimed to be, and with good 
reason, the foremost lyric establishment in Europe. 

The production of Hamlet, which almost immediately succeeded 
that of La Gazza Ladra, the revival of Dinorah, and such general 
observations as we have to make on the results of this year’s ex- 
periment, must form the subjects of a fourth and concluding 
article. Two more weeks yet remain to terminate the season, and 
in the course of these two weeks, if promises count on one hand 
and rumour may be credited on the other, subscribers are to expect 
La Filia del Reggimento (already once put off) for Madame Patti, 
Le Prophete for Madile. Tietjens and Signor Mongini, LZ’ Ltvile du 
Nord tor Madame Patti, and Otello for Madile. Nilsson and Signor 
Tamberlik. Even supposing all these works forthcoming, the 
season—as those who have followed our brief record, chapter by 
chapter, must acknowledge—can hardly be cited as one best 
— commemoration in the history of the Covent Garden 

pera. 


REVIEWS. 


CURTIUS'S HISTORY OF GREECE.—VOL. IT.* 


Sentry we reviewed the first volume of Curtius’s History + we 
have seen signs that the usual phenomenon is taking place. 
The English translation of the last German book is taking its place 
at Oxford as the book on its own subject. This is what happens 
as a matter of course. That so it should happen has nothing what- 
ever to do with the goodness or badness of the book itself. Good 
or bad, it is enough that it is the last German book for the present 
Oxford generation to take to it. Purely and simply as the last 
German book, it is of necessity the right thing, and all that went 
before it are of necessity old fogies. We should like to know how 
many of the young philosophers who know everything, most likely 
the Insoluble itself, recognised in the wisest speaker in the late 
debate in the House of Lords the author of what, in the days of 
their fathers, was looked on as the History of Greece. The prin- 
ciple of adopting the last German book as the book sometimes 
leads to odd consequences. A great historical Professor was asked 
not long ago by a young genius of the bumptious order whether 
he had read the latest German authorities on his own subject; if 
not, his knowledge must be very shallow. The Professor had not 
the pluck to ask back again whether his monitor had read the 
earliest English authorities; he went humbly and got the book 
without which his knowledge was necessarily shallow. It proved 
to be a humble compilation, a useful summary of things which 
were doubtless new to the genius, but which had been familiar to 
the Professor while the genius was still in his perambulator. 
This is a specimen of the haphazard way in which a book gets a 
— simply because it is the last German book. When it isa 

k like that of Curtius which chance throws to the top of the 
tree, the chance is a lucky one, but it is chance all the same. 
For the generation which is accepting Curtius has also accepted 
Mommsen. Curtius writes clear and beautiful German; Mommsen 
writes a jargon like an English law-book of the seventeenth 
century. Curtius writes with modest good sense; Mommsen 
writes with dictatorial insolence. Curtius shows a distinct sense 
of the difference between right and wrong; Mommsen everywhere 
tramples such old-world distinctions underfoot. Still Mommsen 
and Curtius are each alike the latest German authority on his own 
subject; Mommsen and Curtius then are to be equally accepted 
by all who would not lag behind the age, but are eager to walk 
by the newest lights. If an Englishman were to try to show that 
all Mommsen’s unproved assertions are not every one of them 
Gospel, he would of course be pooh-poohed for not knowing his 
place. But we can afford to rest and be aisy. Some new German 
will some day show that Mommsen is all wrong, and then he, as 
the latest German authority, will be believed in his turn. 


* The History of Greece. By Professor Dr. Ernst Curtius. Translated 
by Adolphus William Ward, M.A. Vol. Il. London: Richard Bentley. 
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Such a way as this of choosing standard books is not exactly 
what we can approve of ; but we are not disposed to repine when 
a History like that of Curtius is brought into notice even by so 
accidental a process. We shall certainly repine if Curtius wholly 
displaces our own great countrymen, because we see no advantage 
in such a change. We cannot say that Curtius is a better book 
than Thirlwall or Grote. We would rather say that of three good 
books each has its special merits and its special use, that each in some 
points rises above, and in some points falls below, two thoroughly 
worthy competitors. But if it is in the fates that English books 
should always give way to German books, it is certainly better 
that ‘Thirlwall and Grote should give way to a book like Curtius 
than that they should give way to something of an inferior kind. 
If so it be, we shall owe our thanks both to the merits of Curtius 
himself and to the discretion of his translator. But we shall owe 
no thanks at all to those who would just as eagerly have seized 
on a very inferior book, if it had only been written in the magical 
tongue. 

Of Mr. Ward’s powers as an expounder of history in his own 
person we have formerly spoken (May 15, 1869), and we put on 
record our hope that he may soon have, in some shape or other, the 
opportunity of displaying those powers on some wider field than he 
has yet had. We can therefore better afford to speak our minds 
freely as to his way of translating his author. some points 
Mr. Ward is distinctly improved; he has clearly either given 
attention to some of the hints which we gave in our former re- 
view, or else his own wit, during the process of revision, has led 
him to the same conclusions to which we came. The two or three 
cases where we thought that he had really misunderstood his 
author’s meaning he has corrected in a table of errata, and he has 
left off one or two oddities of spelling and expression. One or 
two, however, are still retained. It has the very drollest sound 
when Mr. Ward talks about a thing being done “on AZgina,” “ on 
Eubeea.” The German is certainly auf, but the idiom is not 
English. We can talk of living or doing a thing on an island, if 
the island is very small, and if it is looked on simply in its geogra- 
phical, or rather geological, aspect, as a mere point in the sea. We 
may say that “there is a lighthouse on the Flat-Holm,” or that 
“seals are common on Ramsay,” but we should hardly say that 
this or that man lived, or that this or that event happened, “on 
Anglesey” or “on Jersey.” And on the whole we are driven 
to say that Mr. Ward’s way of translating Curtius fully bears 
out the remarks which we made in our former notice. We 
still think that one to whom the mastery of the foreign lan- 
guage is a matter of some slight effort will translate better out 
of that language than one to whom the foreign language is, to 
say the least, as familiar as the English. That the fact of the 
work being a translation really has something to do with the 
peculiarities of Mr. Ward’s style is shown by the different ways 
in which he writes in his translation and in the original 
lectures which we lately reviewed. With the style of those lec- 
tures we had little serious fault to find, but we are sorry to 
say that Mr. Ward’s style in his translation of Curtius has 
several times reminded us of Mr. Reeve’s style in his famous 
translation of De Tocqueville. There is, to be sure, the all- 
important difference that Mr. Ward thoroughly understands 
Curtius’s subject, while Mr. Reeve did not at all understand De 
Tocqueville’s subject. Mr. Ward’s readers may therefore feel 
sure that they are getting at the general meaning of the original 
work, while Mr. Reeve’s readers cannot safely rest for a moment 
under any such comfortable assurance. And perhaps Mr. Reeve’s 
memorable renderings of “ ceci fait” by ‘ when these preliminaries 
are terminated,” and of “le” by “the very same individual,” 
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sion as “ yorirtliche Stellung.” Curtius says, for instance (i. §21), 
* Die Naxier erlangten durch die Grisse und die Hiilfsquellen ibres 
Landes eine gewisse vorértliche Stellung.” So again in vol. ii. p. 8, ' 
“Athen . . . erkannte ohne Riickhalt die vordrtliche Stel- 
lung Spartas an.” The former passage Mr. Ward renders thus :— 
“The Naxians . . . attained to a position resembling to a certain 
extent that of a federal capital.” Now this is certainly not the 
right translation of “ vorértliche Stellung,” and yet it is not easy 
to suggest any better translation. The word Vorort at once con- 
veys its own meaning to any one who understands Swiss politics, 
but it cannot be translated by any one English word, because 
there never was anything answering to it in English history. A 
federal capital need not be a Vorort, and we should say that a 
Vorort need not be a federal capital. Ziirich, under the old system, 
was the Vorort of Switzerland. Ziirich, Bern, and Luzern, from 
1815 to 1848, held, each once in three years, a “ vorértliche Stel- 
lung.” The Vorort had a certain precedence over the other can- 
tons, and its local government might, in certain cases, act in the 
name of the whole confederation. So, to rise from smaller to 
greater States, we might say that Prussia has an emphati- 
cally “vordrtliche Stellung” in Northern Germany. But, on 
the other hand, Bern and Washington are undoubtedly federal 
capitals in Switzerland and America, seeing they are the 
places where the Federal Governments of the two countries 
are carried on. But Bern has not now any claim to a “ vorértliche 
Stellung” and still less has Washington. Washington, indeed, 
governed by a Congress to neither House of which did it 
send a single member, was till quite lately so far from being a 
Vorort that, federal capital as it undoubtedly was, it rather belonged 
to the class of Unterthinigen. Curtius seizes with perfect pro- 
priety this technical term of his own language, and applies it to an 
analogous state of things in Greece. Naxos and Sparta respec- 
tively, at_ the two points of time referred to, might each fairly be 
called a Vorort, but neither of them could, with any accuracy, be 
called a federal capital in the sense in which that title belongs 
to ANgium, Washington, and Bern. It is the more pity that in 
the second of the two places quoted, Mr. Ward, just after using 
the word “federal” to express “ vorértliche,” is directly alter 
driven to translate “ Bundeshiilfe ” by “ federal aid,” words which 
certainly do not express the real state of things between Sparta 
and Athens. Here, however, we are more inclined to quarrel 
with Curtius than with his translator, as it is certainly a fault 
throughout his History that he uses expressions which represent 
the state of things in Greece as a whole as coming much more 
nearly to the state of a real confederation than it ever did. 

These things show the difficulty of Mr. Ward’s task, and we 
can also sympathize with him when he has to put into English 
that most puzzling word “ Persénlichkeit.” We should often be 
in great straits to know how to express it, but we are at least sure 
that it does not do to translate it, as Mr. Ward constantly does, by 
“ personality.” ‘Cleomenes’ personality made it easy,” &ec.; “ he 
coatided in the impression his personality and dignity would 
create.” We are sure that this would not convey the real mean- 
ing to any English reader, though we should certainly find it hard 
to translate it better without a great waste of words. But in some 
cases we cannot let Mr. Ward off on the score of real difficulty of 
translating. Take such a sentence as this, “ Fiir seinen Ehrgeiz 
musste ein Krieg gegen die Perser unter Heerfiihrung eines spar- 
tanischen Kénigs die gliinzendste Aussicht sein.” Mr. Ward turns 
this into, “ For his ambition a war against the Persians, in which 
the Greek forces were commanded by a Spartan king, naturally 
opened up the most brilliant prospect.” Here we begin with an 
order of the words which is purely German, and we end with the 


will for ever remain unapproached and unapproachable. Still it 
must be allowed that Mr. Ward treads very closely on Mr. 
Reeve’s heels when such a plain piece of Dutch as “ der Winter 
kam,” which hardly needs any translation at all, is changed into 
“the winter supervened.” It is really strange that Mr. Ward, 
whose thoughts evidently fall at least as easily into German as 
into English, should seem to take a pleasure in making hi 
English wander away as far as may be from the common 
source of the two languages. Now whenever we can, without 


doing violence to vur own idiom, keep the words as well as the © 


thoughts of a writer in a kindred tongue, we surely ought to do 
so. But Mr. Ward, while constantly falling into idioms which are 
utterly un-English, seems never to try at all to reproduce the clear 
and pure style of Curtius’s German. We open the book at a shot 
at vol. ii. p. 37 of our copy of the German—Mr. Ward we should 
say clearly uses another edition which has been a good deal altered 
in many places—and we read how Thorax the son of Alenas was 
the first of all the Greeks to become of his own free will the man 
of the Persian King ; he was “ der Erste von allen Hellenen, welcher 
dem Xerxes freiwillige Huldigung darbrachte: er that es,” Cur- 
tius goes on, “unberufen, im Namen des thessalischen Volks.” 
This last clause in Mr. Ward's hands reads like a piece of a news- 
paper :—“ Thorax . . . was the first among all the Hellenes to 
offer voluntary homage to Xerxes, and he offered it in the name 
of the Thessalian people, though wholly unauthorized by the latter.” 
We do not in the least undervalue the difficulty of translating 
from really good German into really good English, especially when 


the translator has to deal with so many technical terms of poli- , 


tical science. In treating of Greek matters, a German writer has 
an especial advantage over an Englishman, because the past his- 
tory of his own country has supplied him with a political vocabu- 


lary second only in fulness and clearness to that of Greece itself. | 


Thus, for instance, it is very hard to express in English, except 


vulgarism of “opening up,’ which has nothing whatever to 
| answer to it in the original. Presently Curtius says (vol. ii. p. 9), 
| Kleomenes hatte keine Macht, um durchzugreifen.” This 
| Mr. Ward translates, “Cleomenes was momentarily without 
| the power necessary for takimg summary action.” Elsewhere 
| (i. 395) Curtius calls the position of Delphi “ unscheinbar 


his und versteckt.” Mr. Ward translates this “insignificant and 


secluded.” But surely “insignificant” does not here express 
the sense of “unscheinbar.” In page 128 of Mr. Ward’s volume 
“ massive walls ” does not express “ Quadermauern,” which surely 
means walls of square stones, like A‘thelstan’s wall at Exeter. 
In page 155, “ Liindermasse” becomes “the complex of countries.” 
Here the German gives us a very clear idea, and the English, if 
we may call it so, gives us no idea at all. What on earth is a 
“complex of countries”? In page 172, certain people misbe- 
haved themselves “in trunkenem Uebermuthe,” which Mr. Ward 
renders “in the intoxication of their arrogance,” though surely 
the word “trunken” is here no metaphor, and, if it were, we 
have the example of Sir James Mackintosh’s speech on behalf of 
Peltier for speaking of a tyrant acting “in the drunkenness of his 
insolence.” We would refer especially to the four pages from 
319 to 322 of Mr. Ward’s volume as giving instances in almost 
every line in which good, clear, simple German is changed into a 
dialect on which we really cannot bestow the name of English. 
When “ die Behaglichkeit hiiuslicher Einrichtung ” becomes “the 
comforts of domesticity ” we have perhaps reached the climax. 

We are sorry to have to point out faults like this in any work 
of Mr. Ward’s. They do not at all affect his undoubted position 
as a scholar and an historian, but they do very seriously affect his 
position as a translator of German books into English. Ip another 
article we hope to speak of the matter of that part of Curtius’s 
work which is here given us by Mr. Ward. 


in some long roundabout way, such a compact German expres- 
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CRABB ROBINSON.* 


the this Diary we have a nearly complete Life of its author, 
presented in a far more agreeable shape than a regular and 
formal narrative might possibly have worn. It may have been 


opus, but such superiority of the work to the materials rarely ap- 


lies to biographies. What would a Life of Gray or of Cowper be | 


if their letters were not included in it? Iow intolerably dull 
would be a merely political account of Cicero or Horace Walpole ! 
Coleridge, absolutely insufferable in the hands of the Cottles and 
Gilmans, rescued himself from the abysm of dulness by his own 
Biographia Literaria; and we might have possessed a pleasant 
fireside record of the witty and genial Abraham Cowley had it not 
been for the airocious pedantry of Dr. Sprat, who forsooth thought 
it unbeseeming so great a man to appear in his slippers and 
dressing-gown. Well might Samuel Johnson growl at the Doctor's 
impertinent delicacy. 

The little which is not recorded by himself in his Journals, Re- 
miniscences and Note-books of Travels, that required to be told of 
Henry Crabb Robinson, is supplied in the editor’s preface, and in 
the admirable appendix of Mr. De Morgan; and so pervading is 
the interest of the Journal, that it scarcely requires a commen- 
dation to readers. Yet, numerous as were the late Crabb 
Robinson’s friends, and large and various as was the area of his 
acquaintances and experiences, his name, unconnected as it is with 
any great literary work, or with any conspicuous public career, 
will fall on the ea1s of many without conveying more than a vague 
reminiscence of it, if indeed it convey any impression at all. 
Again, a rumour of his conversational gilts, of his active benevo- 
lence, of his intimacy with the leaders in English and foreign litera- 
ture, of his travels, of his brief but successful career at the Bar, of 
his connexion with the Times at a momentous period of the present 
century, may be partly known to many who never saw him, or who 
saw him only as astranger; and toallsuch persons his Journal will 
require some introduction. -\ king is said once on a time to have 
ofiered a reward for the discovery of a new pleasure. We promise 
the pleasure, and do not require the reward, if the few remarks we 
can afford to make on them shall induce any of our readers to 
open the three attractive volumes now before us. 

An index is usually consulted after the book to which it is affixed 
has been at least once read ; but in this instance we recommend any 
person to whom the journalist was either unknown or known by 
name only, to consult the index before he begins reading the Diary. 
‘Lhe first impression, unless we are greatly mistaken, will be that 
of surprise at the number of eminent names set down in the 
register of contents. ‘“ What manner of man was this,” we fancy 
our supposed stranger exclaiming, “ whose reminiscences comprise 
such names as those of Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Wieland, Arndt, 
and Tieck—as those of Madame de Staél, La Fayette, Abbé 
Gregoire, and Benjamin Constant—as those of Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, Rogers, Landor, Hazlitt, Arnold, 
Talfourd, Robertson of Brighton, Mrs. Barbauld, Gilbert Wake- 
field, Clarkson, &c., not to speak of many minor stars? Who can 
this have been, not one of whose works we have ever seen in a 
catalogue or received from Mudie’s, who apparently sat among the 
doctors of Parnassus, and yet has not a sprig of laurel for his own 
brow? An almost ubiquitous man apparently, since, according to 
the index, he is at one time in Germany, at another in Sweden, 
then in Italy, Sicily, Spain, and perambulating so much of the 
Queen’s dominions as lies within the four seas !” 

The Diary, Reminiscences, and the very interesting Letters in- 
serted in them, answer these and a host of other similar queries. 
But the most meagre epitome of them would far exceed the space 
we can allot, and would be as unsatisfactory as it must be brief. 
The great names we have already recited will attract attention, 
and need neither usher nor proclamation ; our notice will, there- 
fore, be confined to the diarist himself—a sufficiently remarkable 
man in all respects to deserve, for the immediate purpose, a central 
place in the circle of illustrious men among whom he moved, a 
respected and beloved friend, during more than sixty years of an 
active, useful, unblemished, and happy life. 

The first paragraph of the Reminiscences is highly characteristic 
of the writer :— 

It is one of the evidences, or shall I say consequences, of a happy frame 
of mind that I am capable of deriving pleasure from things the absence or 
even the loss of which does not give me pain. I should have rejoiced had I 
been well born, could 1 have reckoned historical characters among my 
ancestors, but it has never occasioned me any serious uneasiness that my 
family are of as insignificant a class as can be imagined. Among the 
Robinsons I cannot find a single individual who appears to have acquired 
any distinction, and among the Crabbs only a remote probability of an 
aflinity to a single individual of the name who has ever been heard of—and 
that is the poet. 

It requires some knowledge, if not some recollection, of the 
time in which Crabb Robinson’s earlier years were passed to feel 
in their full force the consequences of being born and bred in a 
Dissenting family. Theological antipathies were then vigorous. 
Not to be a Churchman meant exclusion from the Universities, 
from public offices, from corporation dignities, from nearly every 
local position that enabled its holder to be useful in his 
generation, or respected by it. And these disabilities and this 
exclusiveness were brought into strong relief by the panic that 
speedily attended on the French Revolution. The extravagances, 


| * Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of H Crabb Robinson, 
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and at length the crimes, that followed upon this violent outburst 
ofa — wrath, appeared to justify all the narrowness with 
which England fenced her political and religious institutions. The 
trumpet of Edmund Burke had arvused the fears and a. 

rt Hall 
thought it his duty to warn his friends against receiving Crabb 
Robinson, then at the mature age of twenty-two, into their houses, 
solely because he was a Godwinist; and two remarkable letters— 
one from Robinson, and another from Hall—are inserted in this 
Diary. But the great Baptist divine was an honest and high- 
minded adversary, and ere long took by the hand the young re- 
former whom he had denounced. ‘The burning of Priestley’s house 
in 1791, bya Church and King mob at Birmingham, showed how 
effectual had been the pamphlets and speeches of Tory agitators, 
and the force or virulence of orthodox pulpits. Robinson’s own 
views are represented in the following words :— 

I formed [1790-1795] an acquaintance with a number of French emigrants 

on their escape from France during the horrors of the Revolution, and my 
compassion for them modified my Jacobinical feelings. I was, however, a 
Jacobin notwithstanding, and felt great interest in one Mr. Patmore, who. 
was indicted for selling some of Paine’s works, and ultimately escaped 
through a defect in the indictment. But my journal records my shock at the 
death of the King of France. My French attachment expired with the 
Brissotine party, though in my occasional pious movds I used to pray for 
the French. 
All Gallican propensities were indeed extirpated by Robinson’s 
five years’ residence in Germany, and by subsequent visits to that 
country. There, whether as an honoured sojourner, or as Special 
Correspondent to the Zimes, he looked in the face the miseries of 
war, and the grinding oppression of Napoleon and his marshals. 
Except words spoken in his hearing against Goethe or Words- 
worth, nothing disturbed his ordinary equanimity more than any 
attempt to idolize the first of the Bonapartes. He saw, long before 
most men perceived it, the hollowness of the imperial in.age that 
some were delighting to honour, and he found in pillaged cities, 
wasted lands, and conscriptions poor compensations for the solitary 
gain and glory of Paris. 

In the year 1800, when the writer was twenty-five years old, 
the following entry occurs among his ‘ Reminiscences ” :— 

I am now come to an incident which had a great influence on my tastes 

and feelings, and therefore, I have no doubt, on my character. In the course: 
of this pond 1 went to Germany, where I remained more than five years, and 
pursued something like study, and where I was brought into contact with 
some of the most distinguished men of the age, 
Crabb Robinson was then, in his own estimation, “ passing 
rich” on a poor hundred a year, and on this, with the strict 
economy he always exercised on himself, open-handed as he ever 
was to others, he could manage to live with more comfort than it 
was possible to obtain with such an income in England at a 
time when corn was at famine prices. His first residence in 
Germany was the turning epoch in his life, as much as, 
a few years earlier, a clerk’s desk in a counting-house at 
Hamburg had been to William Taylor of Norwich, who had this, 
although he had little else, in common with Crabb Robinson, 
that like him he was one of the earliest and most efficient ex- 
pounders of German literature to Englishmen. Taylor, indeed, 
returned from Hamburg “ Germanis Germanior”; whereas 
Robinson, drinking as deeply of the new Pierian springs of poetry 
and philosophy, did not cease to be soundly English in his 
thoughts and feelings. 

A brief glance at English literature in the year 1800 may 
enable us to appreciate better the causes of the deep hold that the 
literature of Germany took upon a student of twenty-tive—a 
student, be it remembered, who approached it with lively curiosit 
and without serious preoccupation of his intellectual tastes. “ 
recollect,” he writes in his * Reminiscences,” 1786, “ the comi 
out of John Gilpin, and that ‘diverting history’ was publishe 
with the first edition of The Task. One year earlier than The 
Task appeared Crabbe’s first published poem The Library, and one 
year later than The Task Burns issued his first volume from an 
obscure press at Kilmarnock.” Again, in 18¢0, Crabb Robinson 
was not familiarly acquainted with Shakspeare, nor does he appear 
to have known much of Milton, Spenser, or Chaucer at the same 
period. As regards Shakspeare he writes even so late as a 1:— 
“fat Dresden] Schlegel’s Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night, called Was 
Ihr Wolt, was played and, greatly to our satisfaction. The only 
mortification was, that I had such a faint recollection of Shak- 
speare.” And in far later years he was reading some of Shakspeare’s 

lays for the first time. The Lyrical Ballads, then accompanied 

y The Ancient Mariner and two or three more of Coleridge’s 
poems, appear to have been almost the only English verse that at 
that date had deeply affected Crabb Robinson’s imaginati 
though he seems to have read Akenside and to have are ee | 
Cowper in a. Here then was a fairly unoccupied area for 
admitting the most youthful and vigorous literature of the last 
century—a literature also nearly connected with the revolutionary 
= of those days, in which Crabb Robinson earnestly sympa- 
thized for a time. The ground was not only clear, but also well 
suited to the new seed. It was not, however, the imaginative 
force, so much as the sententious wisdom of his verse which 
attracted Robinson to Goethe. In all his literary judgments his 
first demand was the wise, the second the beautiful. Hence his 
yg Awe his constant preference for Goethe among German, and 
for Wordsworth among English, poets of the time. The road to 
his imagination was through the understanding. During his stay 
t Jena, in 1829, he thus defines the relation of Goethe to 
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Among the books I read with most interest was the Correspondence of 
Goethe and Schiller. This collection is chiefly interesting from the contrast 
between the two. A delightful effect is produced by the affectionate interest 
of Schilier towards Goethe, and infinitely below Goethe as Schiller must be 
deemed in intellect and poetical power, yet as 2 man he engrosses our affee- 
tion. Goethe seems too great to be an object of love, even to one so great 
as Schiller. Their poetical creed, if called in question, might be thought 
the same, but their practice was directly opposed. Schiller was raised by 
Goethe, and Goethe was sustained by Schiller; without Schiller, Goethe 
might have mournfully quoted Pope’s couplet-— 

* Condemn’d in business, as in life, to trudge, 
Without a second, and without a judge.” 

Schiller was not, indeed, a perfect judge, for that implies a superior—at 
least one who can overlook ; but his was an inspiring mind. Gvethe was 
able to read himself in Schiller, and understood himself from the reflection, 
Goethe correctly described Crabb Robinson as a sort of mission- 
ary on behalf of English poetry. We find him within three 

ears after their appearance reading the Lyrical Ballads to his 
Zerman friends; and in his correspondence with Zelter, Goethe 
writes of Robinson in the following words :— 

There was an Englishman with us, who had studied at Jena at the 
beginning of the century, and who had since that time pursued German 
literature in a way of which no one could form an idea. He was so truly 
initiated into the grounds of merit in our situation, that if I had wished to 
do so, and as we are accustomed to do towards foreigners, there was no cast- 
ing a mist before his eyes, From his conversation it resulted that, for 
twenty years and more, highly cultivated Englishmen have been coming to 
Germany and acquiring correct information concerning the personal, 
zsthetical, and moral relations of those who may be called our forefathers. 
In his double capacity as “a kind of missionary,” Crabb Robin- 
son read to Gvethe Byron’s Heaven and Earth and Milton’s 
Samson Agonistes, and the poet appears to us to have formed a 
more just estimate of Byron than the reader was accustomed to 
pronounce, But there are reservations even among friends. “He 
(Goethe) was not aware that I had not the courage to name the 
gent to whom I was and am most attached—Wordsworth ; for I 
eer that there were too many dissonances of character between 
them.” 

“ The dogmatism of theology has disgusted Lamb, and it is that 
alone which he opposes. rtky the organ of theosophy, and is 
by nature pious.” In this instance, as in many otbers that might 
be cited from his Diary, Crabb Robinson, writing of another, is 
unconsciously the chronicler of himself. Loyal to the religious 
community in which he was born and bred, he did not, as the 
manner of many is, deny that other denominations held their 
portion of the truth, and conferred real benefits on their 
members. He could not indeed regard Calvinism as Chris- 
tianity, and he avowed a dread of the pretensions and the 
power of Rome. But even these—we can hardly call them 
unwholesome—antipathies, for Calvinism is incompatible with 
justice, and Rome with freedom, were accompanied in him by a 

arge charity, and he heartily responded to the opinion of Coleridge, 
delivered in his wiser hours, that men were generally better than 
their creeds. At one time of his life he admits of some attraction 
to the Suciety of Friends, but in this case, as in another mentioned 
by him, a single attendance at a Quakers’ meeting dissolved the 
illusion. The seeds of religion were deeply embedded in his 
nature. Formalists of any sect might question his piety, but it 
was not the less an active portion of his being. Had not the term 
been so frequently abused by the so-called religious world and 
by writers of tracts, we should have no scruple in describing him 
as “an anxious inquirer.” He read or he listened to with a long- 
ing and a loving heart the writings and the sermons of Taylor and 
Barrow, of Irving and Arnold, of Sortaine, and Robertson of 
Brighton. We cannot discover, versed in theology as he was, 
that he was sealed to any system. He applauded the specu- 
lations and inquiries of Paulus in his youth, of Schleiermacher 
and Strauss in his maturer years, but he called himself by 
none of their names. On many questions he differed widely 
from bis most honoured friends. He deplored the increasing 
intolerance of Coleridge; he could not follow Southey in his re- 
cantations; he silently disagreed from even Wordsworth, when 
the poet, although he seems to have been a rare attendant at 
church—owing, as he said himself, to the “foolishness of 
preachers ”—grew more and more enamoured of the doctrines and 
discipline of the Anglican establishment. Like another good, and 
— great man also, Robinson in sapientid retinuit modum. 

is letter to Mr. Benecke, too long for extraction, too good for 
abbreviation, contains an exposition of his religious views. It is 
to be found in the phird volume of his Diary (pp. 38-41). But 
we cannot pass over the two following remarkable and characteristic 
entries in the Diary :-— 

1336.—January 3rd.—At church.—Dr. Arnold preached an impressive dis- 
course, which excited feelings in me too serious to be more than adverted to 
here. The subject was a reconciling of the seeming contradictions of 
passages implying that God wifi listen, and will not listen to the prayers 
addressed to him. But he could not unravel the knot which no divine has 
ever unravelled, that without grace no one can pray, and yet grace is to be 
imparted to those only who duly ask for it. ‘That is, grace is granted only 
to those who have it already. How I should prize the CEdipus that would 
solve this riddle. 

I am not anxious to make converts to dogmas, but I am very anxious that 
serious men of other isms should be willing to receive us as members of the 
one Catholic Church ; and I think that among the Churchmen of the Whately 
school this may not be hard to obtain. 

The religious enthusiasts will make sacrifices, which the religious thinkers 
will not. It does not follow that the thinkers are not sincere in their pro- 
fessions; but it is, 1 suppose, the same turn of mind which makes them think, 
and produces a coolness of character. ‘This is a sad experience ; but it does 
not affect one’s convictions. 


Nothing in his life more conspicuously displayed the perfect 


charity of Crabb Robinson’s nature than the company to be met 
with at his breakfast and dinner-table. There were assembled 
men holding and professing the most heterogeneous and irrecon- 
cilable opinions in religion, in politics, in philosophy, and in 
literature; men who, without this common centre of mutual 
respect and conciliation, might have regarded one another with 
distrust and perhaps dislike to their dying days. Uis table 
achieved what Evangelical Unions have hitherto failed, and to all 
appearance will continue to fail, in effecting. The host sat at 
the receipt of that most excellent gift—charity. Of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s dinners it was once remarked, after an unusually 
stormy session, that all the world outside must have been at 
peace, such was the dissension within one ordinarily sized chamber 
for a few hours :— 


It is impossible [writes Mr, De Morgan] to describe the charm of these 
social meetings. ‘There was nothing like general society at his table; the 
guests were a cluster of persons whose minds had aflinities with his own. 
At the house of H. C. R., each man {eit the assurance that every guest would 
be—in the opinion of a discerning and experienced host, who cultivated 
acquaintance only according to liking—a man whose society would be 
personally agreeable to that host. Hence what may be called a prejudice in 
favour of the lot, which is a great step towards easy association. And so it 
happened that these meetings were pleasant and social, ab ovo usque ad mala ; 
free of that annoyance which, though well accustomed to it, we could never 
name by an English word, but characterised as tedium, géne, or ennui, until 
some master of language invented the name bore, which takes in all the 
others in agreements and differences both. As to H. 0. R. himself at the 
head of his table, he managed to secure attention to his guests without the 
guests themselves feeling that they were on his mind. He made his meal 
and carried on his conversation, while, somehow or other—the most satis- 
factory way in which many things can happen—his guests were perfectly 
well served, as he knew and saw. And so these parties were too pleasant in 
all details to allow any remembrance of one part by its contrast with 
another. 

We cannot more appropriately close our brief and imperfect 
notice of one whom to know was to revere and love, and from 
whom notice was distinction, than by again borrowing from the 
appendix :— 

The elements of his power of conversation have been enumerated, but all 
put together will not explain the charm of his society. For this we must 
refer to other points of character which, unassisted, are compatible with 
dulness and taciturnity. A wide range of sympathies, and sympathies which 
were instantaneously awake when occasion arose, formed a great part of the 
whole. This easily excited interest led to that feeling of communion which 
draws out others. 

Nothing can better illustrate this than reference to the old meaning of 
conversutwon, Up to the middle of the last century, or near it, the word 
never meant colloquy alone; it was a perfect synonym for companionship. 
So it was with Crabb Robinson; his conversation was companionship, and 
his companionship was conversation, 

The editor of this Diary, Dr. Thomas Sadler, has performed a 
far from easy task with a delicacy, industry, and discretion that 
cannot be too highly applauded. his preface he gives an ac- 
count of the materials consigned to him, and he has proved him- 
self in all respects worthy of the great trust imposed in him—the 
preparing for public gaze the private records of an eminently 
social, wise, and blameless life. 


LOST AMID THE FOGS.* 


li is a very proud distinction to be a British soldier. Any man 
of patriotic feelings may take a pardonable pride in so houour- 
able a position; and it is to be hoped that all our soldiers do so, 
for it must be admitted that at times they have little other conso- 
lation. They certainly have to keep up their spirits in some of 
the dullest spots on the habitable subs which the researches of 
geographers have hitherto discovered. Such at least appear to 
have been the reflections of Colonel M‘Crea when, at the close of 
1861, just as he had comfortably settled himself in a uew house, 
he was ordered to betake himself to Newfoundland in conse- 
quence of the Trent affair. As the order came on a Wednesday 
night, and he was to start on the ensuing Saturday, he had 
little time for geographical researches. A lady who had 
been there as the wife of. an oilicer gave him the most ex- 
haustive account of the charms of the island. There were no 
amusements, she said, except the arrival of the post once in a 
month or six weeks; no roads, not much food, but “ * of 
salt fish and pork and snow and wild ducks and Irish Papists,” 
besides such an abundance of gales that they often had to walk 
out tied two and two together. Colonel M‘Crea declares in his 
preface that he found the country very pleasant, in spite of this 
discouraging —_— and that he never spent three happier years 
abroad than those which he in Newfoundland. We 
must admit that the spirit in which the book is written full 
confirms this report; Colonel M‘Crea obviously enjoyed himself 
very heartily, ana does what he can to make us share his enjoy- 
ment. Yet, after reading it, the fact chiefly impressed upon us is 
that his lady informant gave a singularly accurate suumary of 
the charms of the “9 Fish, snow, fogs, and Irish Papists 
are the staple of the book; and without saying that all these 
things are bad, or indeed that some of them may not be very good 
in their way, we confess that they do not to our mind go far to- 
wards constituting an earthly paradise. 

Colonel M‘Crea indeed admits that his first introduction to the 
country was rather depressing. He was landed ia mid-winter at 
Halifax, and accidentally missing the steamboat which was to 
carry him thence to Sydney, Cape Breton, had to muke the journey 


* Lost Amid the Fogs: Sketches of Life in Newfoundland. By Licut.- 
Colonel Kk, B. M‘Crea, Koyal Artillery. London: Sampson Low, Son, & 
Marston. 1869. 
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still inclined to believe that this was Colonel M‘Crea’s purpose in 
writing his opening chapters, but it is rather difficult for the unin- 
itiated to discover precisely what those charms are. We confess 
that the main action of the drama seems to us rather to harmonize 
with the prologue than to be profoundly contrasted with it. 

It is true that it is not always winter in Newfoundland ; there 
is a season which corresponds more or less roughly to summer ; or, 
to speak more accurately, there is a warmish period in autumn, 
though of the spring and summer proper the less said the better. 
Colonel M‘Crea gives us an account of one season during his 
sojourn. The early promise of peas, beans, and other vegetables 
was nipped by a short frost in the beginning of May. Things were 
beginning to get round a little, when one morning it was observed 
that the entrance to the harbour was closed by a huge white ice- 
berg. The harbour, he tells us, was full of ice on July 3. Matters, 
however, improved once more, and Colonel M‘Crea was beginning 
to hope for some returns from his garden, when on September 2 
another frost set in and the garden looked “as if the breath 
of a furnace had passed over it, and blasted the beauty of 
earth for ever.” One unlucky result of the peculiarity of the 
seasons is that the lobsters come in first, then the salmon, then 
the salad, and last of all the cucumbers; but that neither love nor 
money can persuade these delicacies to come together. Colonel 
M‘Crea, however, consoles himself for the hardships of the climate 
by the reflection that this is a providential arrangement for the 
good of the fishermen. We do not, to say the truth, quite follow 
his line of argument; but he seems to think that it would have 
been impossible to get cold water enough for the fish without 
— the climate of Newfoundland for the purposes of gar- 

eners. 

We cannot pursue this difficult inquiry; but it must be 
admitted that even fish are a qutentite tone to the New- 
foundlanders. Colonel M‘Crea points out very forcibly the de- 
moralizing nature of the trade. It is of course very much 
in the nature of a lottery, with a few great prizes and a very 
large number of blanks. The Newfoundland merchants advance 
stores of various kinds to the fishermen at enormous prices; if 
there is a bad fish harvest, the men cannot pay ; if there is a good 
one, they are in the habit of surreptitiously parting with the fish 
to Yankee traders and other persons of diabolical acuteness. The 
consequence of this unbusinesslike way of carrying on the one 
great trade of the place is that most people are in debt; that the 
merchants are constantly suffering from ruinous bankruptcies, and 
the fishermen being reduced to pauperism. During Colonel 
M‘Crea’s stay the fishing was uniformly bad, and a great deal of 
misery prevailed in consequence. Colonel M‘Crea, with his happy 
turn for seeing the best side of things, points out that this is a 
blessing in disguise, principally because the merchants will be 
taught to be more economical in their ways, and the fishermen 
encouraged to rely less upon the sea and more upon agriculture. 
Everything, of course, may be shown to be for the best in this best 
of ali possible worlds; but we must say that this particular bless- 
ing seems to be very much disguised indeed. 

The fishery is, of course, the main interest of Newfoundland; 
but the inhabitants have some of the pleasures characteristic of 
the British colonist all over the world. They have got their 
mimic Houses of Parliament, and have debates of singular vigour. 
It is true, as Colonel M‘Crea remarks, that a population of about 
a hundred thousand people, three-quarters of whom are ignorant 
fishermen, can hardly be said to afford a very favourable tield for 
the working of a constitutional Government. A scene, how- 
ever, which he witnessed illustrates the spirit with which their 
legislators throw themselves into the task. A proposal had been 
made by Government that a reward should no longer be paid for 
wolf-skins, and this on the very sensible ground that the skins 
were supposed to be generally imported instead of being taken in 
the colony. The debate began about four in the afternoon, and 
at eleven Colonel M‘Crea heard an orator—we need scarcely say 
of Irish extraction—endeavouring to talk the House out, in order 
to get rid of the obnoxious proposal. After he had spoken for 
several hours, the leading members of Government sent for mat- 
tresses and made themselves comfortable on the floor of the House. 
The orator continued talking about wolf-skins the whole of that 
night, and until the afternoon of next day, when he dropped from 
sheer fatigue, after an oration of twenty-four hours—a perform- 
ance unparalleled, so faras we know, except by Prince Giglio 
in the ose and the Ring. The motion was passed, and this 
brilliant Parliamentary manceuvre defeated. It must be added, 
however, that the great wolf-skin controversy appears to have 


climate. 


TISSOT ON THE IMAGINATION.* 


MAGINATION, says M. Tissot, is the root of all good. Various 
indeed, and valuable as various, are the services which it 
renders to the world. Without imagination, the human race 
would be incapable of thought, of speech, of perfectibility ; it 
would be incapable of forming a society, of possessing traditions 
or an ideal, for without its aid neither industry, arts, sciences, 
laws, nor manners would be possible. To imagination therefore 
we owe all that we are and have. Nevertheless, although we are 
under such countless obligations to it, there are circumstances 
under which its influence is far from being favourable to the 
cause of humanity; and it is these circumstances which we are 
now recommended to take as the subject of our investigations, 
since our best preservative against those intellectual aberrations of 
which it is the fatal cause is a clear perception of that in which 
they consist. 
M. Tissot touches briefly on the action of the imagination in the 
passions, in suicide, and in madness, but devotes special attention 
to its activity during sleep and dreams, and to its influence in that 
curious form of disease known as somnambulism. Here we find 
the real point of the book, which is to set forth—first. that all 
phenomena are capable of explanation by natural causes; and 
secondly, that those special phenomena which characterize the 
development of mysticism—whether Oriental or European, as well 
as those which have been a to justify a belief in magic, 
sorcery, witchcraft, and generally in demoniacal agency—can be 
completely accounted for by the same laws which govern the 
production of the distinctive features of the different known species 
of somnambulism; somnambulism being itself one of the large 
family of nervous complaints, and closely connected with hysteria, 
mania, delirium, epilepsy, catalepsy, and ecstasy. The basis on 
which M. Tissot reasuns concerning the class of facts which he 
lays before us is the theory “de l’ime et du moi,” which he , 
considers himself to have established in two previous works— 
La Vie dans ' Homme, published in 1861, and L’ Animisme, which 
we believe preceded it. “ L’ame ” is the principle of organic life, 
but it exercises these functions without intelligence, that is to say, 
without consciousness, and without will. This principle continues 
to act when the “moi” or intellect is inactive, as in sleep; when, 
the imagination acting as intermediary, it rises dreams. Its 
degrees of activity in this state vary with diflerent persons, 
some —as, for instance, Lessing—not dreaming at all, or at 
least not having any recollection of their dreams. This is the 
only fact put forward in support of their theory by those who 
assert that the living principle is not in oxtieal activity durin 
sleep ; and M. Tissot considers it to prove nothing, since there is 
a total absence of recollection, in the case of somnambulists, of 
their movements and even actions whilst in a state of somnam- 
bulism. There are, indeed, considerable differences between 
dreams and somnambulism. In dreams, the perception is wholly 
interior, imaginative ; the recollection is defective, the association of 
ideas extremely irregular, and not in accordance with the external 
world ; the touch is dull, the organs sluggish, the members not 
under the control of the will; “la vie de relation ” (between life 


* L’ Imagination, ses Bienfuits et ses Egarements, surtout dans le Domaine 
du Merveilleux. Par J. Tissot, Professeur de Philosophie, Doyen de la 
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and intellect) hardly exists, and the understanding and reason are 
enfeebled. In somnambulism, on the contrary, one finds the 
memory lucid and exact ; thought is orderly, more in harmony with 
the external world ; the organs are sensible, and moral sentiment is 
more marked. There is yet another singular difference between 
these two states, and one that appears to rest on well-authenticated 
facts; and this is, that whereas in dreams the eyes are shut, in 
somnambulism they are more frequently open, notwithstanding 
which the subject sees in the latter case exactly as in the former ; 
whether the eyes are open or shut, the vision is the same, and 
differs just as much from ordinary sight. In illustration, M. Tissot 
gives numerous instances extracted from different medical journals, 
chiefly French and German, and on these he speculates with 
great ingenuity and acuteness. Some of them are, however, of so 
very extraordinary a character that he is obliged to say that, 
though he does not deny, he does not affirm them. We extract 
one which appears to us of a typical character, which is given as an 
instance of a person accomplishing in a state of somnambulism acts of 
which he or she would be incapable when in a normal condition. 
A young girl was attacked by the disease which the English () 

“Jouping.” The attack comes on in the night, and causes the 
sick person to leap, and run, as if possessed. The paroxysm took 
place every day in the morning, a few hours after getting up. She 
then fell into a sort of sleep, with her eyes shut. In this state 
she leapt with marvellous agility ; she ran with greater swiftness 
than she could have done in health. In running, she always went 
towards a given spot in the neighbourhood, never changing her 
course. She often said, when she felt the paroxysm approach, that 
she wished to go there, and as soon as she had reached the place 
she would return, sometimes without taking the same road, and 
although the path was very bad she never stumbled. When she 
said, as the paroxysm approached, that she wished to run to such 
or such a place, she was accustomed to add that during the night 
she had dreamed that she should do so. In vain was the attempt 
made to stop her, on account of the danger; she persisted in run- 
ning to this given _ and nowhere else. On awaking she was 
extremely feeble, but gradually her strength returned, and she 
suffered most when prevented from running. When she came to 
herself she had no recollection of what had passed in her sleep. 
Some time before her illness she said she had dreamed that the 
water of a neighbouring spring, called Dropburn, would effect her 
eure, She drank it during her paroxysms, and at other times. If 
given any other water, she rejected it impatiently, but always 
drank willingly, with closed e elids, water from the spring. Before 
the last paroxysm she remarked —“ Now I have only three leaps 
to take, after which I shall neither leap nor run any more.” 
Accordingly, having fallen into her usual sleep, she jumped upon 
a mantelpiece, and then down again; having repeated this per- 
— three times, she stopped, and never afterwards either ran 
or leapt. 

eg this remarkable story, as well as for others equally astound- 
ing, which are selected by M. Tissot as the basis of his pyscho- 
physiological speculations, we are referred to Moritz, Mayazin cur 
Erfahrung. It must, however, be borne in mind by sober readers 
that the scene of this charmingly fantastic episode is laid in Eng- 
land, a name which is possibly used in M. Tissot’s study as a 
synonym for fairyland. 

In classifying the different forms of this disease M. Tissot 
follows pretty closely the arrangement of Dr. Bertrand, who, 
in his work entitled Du Somnambulisme, distinguishes four species 
—first, simple somnambulism; secondly, symptomatic somnam- 
bulism, which is known to us in certain complaints, such as 
catalepsy, hysteria, epilepsy, and hypochondria; thirdly, mag- 
netic somnambulism, or somnambulism due to the influence ex- 
ercised by other persons; and fourthly, ecstatic somnambulism. 
Each of these four states undergoes a careful analysis at the hands 
of our author, and receives copious illustration, sometimes from 
facts which he says have come within the field of his own ex- 
perience—as at p. 117, where he gives a very curious account of 
some experiments made by himself at Dijon, in 1852, in artificial 
or magnetic somnambulism, with a woman named Michaud. The 
result of several sittings was simply doubt; each séance was dis- 
tinguished by a few successes, and plenty of mistakes, as far as 
anything like predictions were concerned, though the facts of 
enforced sleep, and of the subjection of the will of the sleeper to 
that of the magnetizer, remained a. comp untouched. ‘Taken 
altogether, M. ‘Tissot thinks the results sufficiently curious to be 
worth further investigation and inquiry. The artificial sleep of the 
Indian fakir, which is said to have been tested with care by 
actual burial for periods extending from ten days to ten months, 
vouched by credible European witnesses, may, it is suggested, 
belong to one of the unexplained phenomena known under the 
names of hypnotism or braydism, which come under the head of 
consecutive or magnetic somnambulism; but by far the greater 
number of those phenomena to which the popular—and, M. Tissot 
adds, the theological—mind a in ages _ and still desires 
to > give, the name of supernatural, fall under the head of somnam- 

ism ecstatic. 

This is supposed to be marked, amongst others, by the fol- 
lowing remarkable features:—1. Knowledge of the thoughts, 
actions, and names of persons who have never been seen or heard 
by the subject; z. Knowledge of languages never learnt; 

artial and relative want of external and internal sensibility ; 
4- Perversion of physical sensibility, so that pleasure is occasioned 
by that which would ordinarily cause extreme suffering; and, 


hardly nec to say that the first two points do not appear to 
be yet In this class of 
diseases it is impossible not to perceive a curious relation between 
the symptoms which characterise it and those which were 
formerly supposed to indicate supernatural agency, in the cases of 
so-called possessed persons, and others which appear at first sight 
still more inexplicable. We refer to the reception of the 
stigmata. The author of the book before us points out that this 
may be accounted for without having recourse to the accusation of 
fraud, or to supernatural causes, The action of the moral upon 
the physical frame can be brought to bear indifferently upon all the 
systems of tissues, upon all the organs, upon all the functions ; the 
sympathies between the different organs are numerous, and the 
phenomena in respect to them depend apparently upon the consti- 
tution of the subject, and in some measure on the state of health. 
It should be recollected that the stigmatici are nearly always 
ecstatics, and that in such cases the action of the imagination is 
extremely powerful, and capable of producing, in the course of 
time, “des lésions organiques, encore plus uées que les 
ecchymoses qui s’observent quelquefois chez les hystériques.” 
The fanatical biographers of Marie-Dominique-Lazzari tell us that 
she was from her childhood a nervous subject, and very devout. 
After the death of her father she was nearly always ailing, sl 
little, had no appetite, was subject 10 nervous attacks, to halluci- 
nations, and meditated constantly oa the passion of Our Lord. 
She was a long while at a time without food, became ecstatic, and, 
little by little, the stigmata were formed. An analogous, but 
still more extraordinary, circumstance was a sweat of blood and 
water after a nightmare (see Moniteur Universel, December 13, 
1862). But, after all, what is there, except a difference in kin 
to distinguish such a case as this from sicknesses, and even mo: 
sicknesses, occasioned by fear or by imagination—such, for instance, 
as the appearance of all the symptoms of cholera at the mere 
thought of having slept in the bed of a cholera patient? The 
case of Marie de Moerll is almost equally well attested, and 
equally susceptible of explanation by analogy. The modifications 
introduced into the practice of mysticism by the Christian idea 
only rendered its doctrine more easy of comprehension and more 
popular. Even France, which has rarely taken the initiative in this 
matter, professes a moderate form of mysticism, as indeed do all Ca- 
tholic countries. There is a science of developing, directing, stimu- 
lating, and restraining the faithful in this perilous road. This art, 
the rules of which may be found at length in the Praxis Confessarit 
of Liguori, deserves to be more fully known than it is. In that 
work is developed a complete theory of ecstatic contemplation, 
passing through several degrees, till we reach the beatific vision and 
union with God, which is described as consisting of three kinds— 
first, the simple, or that of espousals; then the ecstatic; and 
finally, the consummated or spiritual marriage. We leave, says 
M. Tissot, educated men to decide how far the education which 
girls receive in conventual houses where this spirit reigns is likely 
to turn them out reasonable wives and mothers. 

The mystic devotees of the Abbé Paris were distinguished by 
a complete perversion of physical sensibility, which made the 
most horrible tortures a source of life and health, and which cha- 
racterizes the cases of so-called possession which have become 
known to us at the present day in Savoy. Let the cemetery of 
Saint-Médard be closed by order of the Sieg 

De par le roi, défense & Dicu 
De faire miracle dans ce lieu— 

then the miracle takes place elsewhere. The object of faith is 
nothing, faith itself is everything, and, the cemetery closed, 
neuvaines and relics of the yt diacre” do just as well. 
The sick see into the interior of their bodies, they have a know- 
ledge of things passing at a distance, they hear internal voices, 
all of which symptoms are asserted to be those of ecstatic som- 
nambulism, and are reproduced in the terrible mental malady which 
has existed for several years, and is perhaps still existing, in the 
unhappy village of Morzine, in the Haute-Savoie. It should be 
recollected that the difierent classes of somnambulism rup very 
much into one another, and, although Dr. Bertrand’s division given 
above appears reasonable, yet it may be said that somnambulism in 
general is an exceptional state, and therefore a disease; that 
ecstatic somnambulism has also an organic cause, and that 
whilst you acknowledge in it the influence of the moral on 
the physical, the counter-influence of the physical on the moral 
should not be left out of sight. In the terrible outbreaks at 
Morzine there appears to be quite as much of symptomatic as 
of ecstatic somnambulism. ir. Constans, in his pamphlet on 
this strange epidemic—with the study of which he was, we 
believe, officially entrusted—names it hystero-démonopathie, and 
shows in his preliminary sketch of the locality and the inha- 
bitants that it was not difficult for a malady of this nature to 
develop itself spontaneously in such a region, amongst a 7? 
whose habits of life and thought were so far from iulfilling the 
simplest sanitary conditions. The grossest superstitions have there 
a natural home, and the credulity of the priests is not behind that 
of the people. It was easy for those who were accustomed to 
practise exorcism, instead of veterinary art, to ascribe a simple 
servons affbetion to the possession of iis vietim by the devil; this 
belief, in spite of the wise advice and prohibitions of Mgr. Rendu, 
was encouraged by the curé, and some if not all of his vicaires ; 
everything was done by them which could excite the already 
enfeebled and agitated minds of their people. The evil had a 
moral cause—extreme credulity; and it is by natural remedies that 


§- Visions of various character, beatific or otherwise. It seems 


it may be met and conquered. Nearly all the sufferers were 
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women, between fifteen and forty years of age, and women are par- 
ticularly subject to all nervous atlections—sompvambulism, cata- 
lepsy, hysteria; and it is, we conceive, to the victims of this class 
of complaints, complicated in their case by the influence of an 
imagination filled with superstitious fancies and fixed ideas, that 
the possédées of Morzine must be added. Tinding himself at 
Evian in 1862, shortly before the second alarming outbreak took 
place, M. Tissot went over to the unfortunate village, and obtained 
permission to visit some cf the persons under the influence of the 
malady. He saw two cases, a woman and her daughter, and wit- 
nessed a seizure in the mother of a violent character. The 
delirium was furious; she declaimed with extreme volubility, the 
devil appearing to speak by her mouth in his own person and in 
that of a jille, out of whom he would not go. This tirade was 
accompanied by violent blows upon the oak table at which 
they sat—blows which seemed to M. Tissot strong enough 
to split it in two; yet, on taking her hands to ascertain 
whether they were not alfected in any way by the fury of her 
exertions, he found them no warmer than usual, and the pulse 
neither strong nor rapid. And here we have again that extra- 
ordinary insensibility to pain which in the middle ages was con- 
sidered by sober jurists a convincing proof of communication with 
the powers of evil, M. Tissot gives an account, with copious 
extracts, of a book—originally published at Frankfort in 1632, in 
Latin, but now rare even in the French translation—by a German 
Jesuit, P. Spé, who had the courage and huinanity to expose in it 
the horrors then perpetrated, under the pretence of justice, against 
sorcerers. Ile tells us that “they say that there are places on 
the bodies of sorcerers which have neither sense nor blocd, so 
that if a needle be deeply stabbed in, it will neither cause pain 
nor will any blood issue trom the place.” Ilere it was that the 
devil had sealed his chosen, and it was on the strength of such a 
proof as this, or of confessions extracted by repeated applications of 
the torture, that many thousands perished at the stake in Franche- 
Comté during the Spanish rule, when, under Philip IL, and, 
above all, under the Archduchess Isabella Clara Eugenia, the 
5 nae many places were never extinguished, and a dream was 
eath. 

As to the polite superstitions of the present day—the supersti- 
tions, for instance, of table-turning and spirit-rapping—M. ‘Tissot 
remarks that should any facts be substantially attested they must 
be capable of explanation by des raisons toutes subjectives, by states 
analogous to those of dreams, of sleep, of sompambulism, of mad- 
ness. Hypnotism, or artiticial somnambulism, appears to him to 
offer a ible, and certainly plausible, explanation. In this state 
physical sensibility partly disappears ; the perceptions and the in- 
tellect are, on the contrary, more developed ; aud the will of the 
person is subject to that of whoever may have induced the state. 
Life then exerts a more powerful influence upon the body than when 
it is in a normal condition, and it would seem impossible to assign 
limits to this action, either as to its nature, or as to the degrees 
of modification which it may undergo. Again M. Tissot employs 
his theory of life and intellect; he cannot of course accept the 
claims and assertions of the spiritualists, but neither will he 
adhere to simple hypnotism as set forth by M. Figuier and others, 
since, he says, Boe itself is only to be explained by 
#Vanimisme.” e cannot help suspecting of our author “ gu’ 
donne un peu trop dans le magnétisme,” although he endeavours to 
fortify himself against such an accusation by protesting that it 
= mee do to on all the marvels told on that head; but Bs 

r the pu fe) ment, we once assume, as he does, the 
facts staal it ual Se impossible to treat them in a more 
scientific manner. If one reflects on the deep roots which a 
superstition of the most trifling character acquires in the course of 
time, and the deadly and mischievous effects it may have on the 
interests of practical life, it is impossible not to sympathize 
with any honest attempt to combat tho popular tendency to 
substitute supernatural for natural causes regarding any unex- 
more cially when the author’s claims are 
so considerable as those of “M. Tissot, who has almost sixty 
years in psychological and physiological studies. We take leave 
of his work with a quotation trom p. 233 :— 

The best remedy against superstition is to prevent its birth ; once let it 
get ahead of us, all attempts to check its course will incur the suspicion of 
impiety. It is satistied in itself. it is an evil never less felt than when at 
its highest pitch. What dol say? It is an evil which, as it grows, takes 
the deceitful form of a good—the garb of holiness, Like madness, super- 
stition is never more wise in its own conceit than when it is most irretriev- 


ably degraded in the judgment of all sane men, 


LIFE OF MOTHER MARGARET HALLAHAN.” 


N° doubt there are convents and convents. If we have lately 
had startling evidence that some of them are very like a 
nursery full of ill-conditioned children under the management of 
a cross-grained and incompetent nursery-maid, the Life of Mother 
Margaret Mary Hallahan goes far to prove that women of ardent 
temperament and great force of character have found scope in 
others for the exercise of the noblest qualities of active self-devo- 
tion and benevolence, It is a far better answer than a foolish 
volume on Sisterhoods and Convents which we had occasion to notice 
not long ago, to any sweeping inference of universal condemnation 
that might be drawn from the Saurin case. Of course it may 


* Life of Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan, of the Third Order of St. 
Dominic. With a Preface by the Bishop of Birmingham, London: Long- 
mans & Co. 1869. 


be said, and said with truth, that if Mrs. Starr is to be dismissed 
as an exceptionally unfavourable type of a ‘* Reverend Mother,” 
there is much in her character and the circumstances of her life to 
make Mother Margaret quite as much an exception the other way, 
She was a woman of suflicient originality and moral energy to 
remarkable in avy position, and it is worth noticing that, like 
most other members of religious orders, male or female, who have 
attained a reputation beyond the cloister walls, a great part of her 
life had been spent, and her character had been iormed and 
matured, before she “left the world.” She was more than forty 
when she became a nun. And it is rather amusing, alter the 
constant tirades of Roman Catholic writers, and especially of those 
just referred to, about the superiors of Anglican Sisterhoods enter- 
ing on their office without any previous training of obedience, to 
find that Mother Margaret, “ foundress of the English Congregation 
of St. Catherine of Sienna,” did exactly the same. Her biographer 
tells us that she was born to command, and she was accordingly 
judged “ quite capable of filling the office of superioress” from 
the first, and never passed through any noviciate. She said of herself 
that she “ had never known real subjection.” Yet she was a woman 
of humble origin and no education, and had up to the time of her 
entering on conventual life been a domestic servant. Her mind, 
as we have said, was singularly active, and she had a fund of strong 
common sense, but her opinions on general subjects were almost 
inevitably of the narrowest, and not unfrequently both bigoted and 
foolish. It would have been kinder in her biographer to have 
been more sparing in the repetition of sayings which are not 
much to her credit, and can have no intrinsic value. Her feelin 
about Protestants was very like what a large number of uneducat 
Protestants entertain towards Roman Catholics, and a wider ex- 
perience never seems to have corrected it. ‘“ ‘They may say what 
they choose, but they would like to hang us all,” was even in later 
life the expression of her deliberate belief; and, accordingly, on 
her return from Belgium to England she declared to her contessor 
that ‘returning to this Protestant country was like going to 
heil.” She says of an English village in Somersetshire, that 
the people “had never seen a crucifix,” which is likely enough, 
and “as to any truth of religion, they did xot know its name.” 
She wished for means “to moralize a people with scarce an 
instinct of God.” To a Protestant clergyman who, on taking his 
leave of her, expressed his hope that, in spite of their dillerences, 
they would both one day see the Lord, she replied, “ No, Sir, 
you'll never see Him unless you are a Catholic, for there is no 
salvation out of the CatholicChurch”; and she added that she could 
not argue, but “that is the truth.” We had imagined that even 
the strictest of Ultramontanes allowed some margin for what an 
Irish child is said to have called, in addressing a Protestant bishop, 
“your lordship’s inconsavable ignorance.” Mother Margaret 
seems from this story, which her biographer relates with great 
unction, to have allowed none. Yet in spite of her theological 
rigidity she had a warm and capacious heart, and was always intent 
on doing good both to the bodies and souls of her fellow-« reatures. 
And she exerted the influence which only a genuine sympathy of 
nature can command, as the following anecdote will show :— 


An artisan from Birmingham once came to Stone to finish some work in 
the church, and Mother Margaret, after settling what was tu be done, fixed 
her eye on him, and asked him if he were a Catholic. The man answered he 
was not. ‘What do you do for your soul—I suppose you know you have 
got one?” “Well, ma’am,I1 suppose I have.” “Do you ever go to 
church ?” “I can’t say I do.” When they had got thus far, the Sister 
who was present, seeing the turn the conversation was taking, thought it 
best to retire, and went to dinner, leaving Mother Margarct and her cate- 
chumen together, Presently she entered the refectory with a glowing 
countenance, and whispered to the Sister, “Go and take that man a 
Catechism and a ‘ Garden of the Soul,’ and give him the address of a priest 
in Birmingham.” The Sister obeyed, and found the poor fellow kneeling 
before one of the altars, weeping like a child. All his Jobn Bull reserve 
had vanished. “ No one,” he said, “ever seemed before to care whether I 
had got a soul.” 

It was not only, indeed, in her notions about Protestants, but in 
her religious belief, that her ignorant fanaticism betrayed itself. 
It is related of her, apparently as an edifying incident ot her early 
years, that she was much shocked by 2 fellow-servant who was 
accustomed to indulge in blasphemous denials of the existence of 
God, but when he once spoke disrespectfully of the Blessed 
Virgin,” “ this was touching her in her éenderest point,” and 
she flew into a passion. In later life it was her special aim to 
introduce into England the worship of the Virgin and of “ St. 
Philomena”; the latter being, as our readers are perhaps aware, 
a fancy name invented some years ago for certain relies di 
covered in the Catacombs, which nobody knew anything about, 
and which are just as likely to have belonged to a heathen 
as to a Christian. On one occasion, going with some friends into 
St. Michael’s Church at Coventry during service time, she 
took them into the Lady Chapel, and there “ recited with them 
aloud the Litany of Our Lady,” which her biographer thinks a 
touching evidence of her mastery of all “human respect ”—we 
should have rather thought of ber contempt for all common pro- 
priety. The Virgin is habitually spoken of as “Our Jiuine 
Mother,” and Mother Margaret’s way of referring to her is 
often of a kind which to the more reverential or more squeamish 
tastes of Protestant readers will appear truly amazing. Thus 
in one place she writes word that she is “going to make ag 
fuss with her,” in order to get funds for an orphanage and hospital ; 
and again, when she had said that she was gcing to ask Our 
Lady for a particular favour, and was asked what would happen 
if she did not grant it, “Oh,” she replied, “I shall teaze her till 
she does.” Most of this must be set down to her want of early 
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training ; to the last she never learnt how to spell properly. With 


all her horror of Protestant England she had an enthusiastic feeling , 


of loyalty for the Queen, and was very severe upon converts 
who spoke disrespectfully of her. She would gravely read aloud 
that the Queen had walked in the Slopes at Windsor, as though 
it was the most interesting piece of intelligence in the newspaper. 
On other points she showed a good taste which could hardly have 
been expected from her antecedents. She was thoroughly fond of 
Gothic architecture, which was adopted in all the convents and 
churches she built, and she hated anything tawdry or unreal in de- 
corations ; fancy bazaars, raffles, and the like, she could not endure. 
When she had to go on business to Rome, even St. Peter's did not 

atly fascinate her; she declared herself disappointed, and said 
she liked Belgium much better, adding that “ cleanliness and holi- 
ness do not go together here,” and that she should like to found 
“a confraternity of scavengers” for the Romans, She “ shocked 
the feelings of her companion a little rudely by singing Jn exiiu 
Israél as their carriage passed out of the city gates.” 

With all her eccentricities, the Life of Mother Margaret is the 
record, not only of a very good, but a very remarkable, woman. 
Great as is the contrast between them in many respects, one can- 
not help often being reminded of the Life of Arnold. They 
resemble each other in their downright simplicity, their energy, 
and their warmth of character. Her biographer is fond of com- 
paring her to St. Theresa, and there is certainly much about her 
that reminds one of the strong practical common sense, united to 
an enthusiastic piety, by which so many of the Spanish mystics 
were distinguished. er special fondness for children, especially 
boys, had been early conspicuous, and seems to have grown with 
her growth, and was reciprocated by their warmest affection and 
gratitude. There is a touching story of the way in which her 
orphan boys at Stone evinced this feeling after her funeral :— 

They contrived to purchase some choice flowers, and requested to be 
allowed to lay them, with their own hands, upon her grave. When the 
flowers were afterwards removed by the sacristan, a letter was found con- 
cealed among them, which, as the genuine expression of children’s love to a 
good Mother, shall be here transcribed :— 

“ Dearest AND REVERED Mo7vHer,—It is almost impossible to express 
our gratitude to you. Lut will you accept the flowers we lay upon your 
grave? though we well know the far better flowers that now form your 
heavenly wreath. Dear Mother, to the honour of God we will also beg 
Father A. to offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass for you.—Your grateful 
and loving children, “Tne Orpnan Boys.” 
The Life is written by the authoress of Christian Schools and 
Scholars, and is well written, though it might with advantage have 
been curtailed in parts; and several merely official letters, which 
take up a good deal of space, and are of no particular interest, had 
better have been omitted. One most troublesome defect, which is 
very common with lady- writers, we trust the authoress will supply 
if her book should reach a second edition, There is nothing in the 
shape of an index, nor even any heading to the chapters beyond 
occasionally a date. The consequence is that you do not know 
where anything occurs which you want to look for, and after 
reading the book through you have to read it over again for 
any particular passage you are in search of. We close with a 
short extract from Bishop Ullathorne’s preface, giving some 
examples of what he calls Mother Margaret’s “spiritual pro- 
verbs,” as they seem to us to illustrate very fairly the union of 
mysticism and good sense which were ruling elements of her 
character :— 

“ Penance,” she said, “ought not to sadden or depress. It it does, it is a 
sign of something wrong in the soul: for the function of penance is to un- 
lock the soul and set it free:” “There are no penances that search the 
soul like those that God sends :” “ When God sends you a trial, no one but 
God can relieve it. You must be directed, but only God can enable you to 
go through with it; and the more you keep it between God and yourself, 
the better it will be for you:” “If you rid yoursclf of human respect, it 
will not only free your mind, but will improve your health by removing 
the strain upon you:” “There is no deep love of God without a childlike, 
reverential fear: “Nothing makes a soul clear-sighted like humility :” 
* You can only love God so far as you are humble :” “So long as | keep 
my eye on God all is well, but if I lose sight of Him, I am troubled indeed: ” 
“Contemplation does not consist in saying many prayers, but in setting 
your heart on God.” 


THE FRENCH BAR.* 


TRUSTWORTHY account of the past history and present 
state of the French Bar would just now be very acceptable. 
Among the numerous questions which have been debated of late 
years among ourselves not the least important has reference to 
the position of the Bar. Great difference of opinion prevails as 
to the true relations of the Bar to the Bench on the one hand, 
and to the attorneys on the other, as to the qualifications which 
ought to be exacted on admission to the order of barristers, and 
even as to the expediency of the existence of any such order. 
All these questions, which ao one till lately thought of raising, 
are seen, now that they are raised, to present considerable 
difficulty, and they cannot be satisfactorily answered without a 
comparative study of the legal institutions of other countries. 
We took up Mr. Young’s “ Historical Sketch ” with a reasonable 
hope of finding in it some clear and accurate information as to the 
organization of the profession in France, and especially as to the 
many important particulars in which the French Bar differs from 
the English. This hope has been disappointed. Mr. Young has 


__* An Historical Shetch of the French Bar from its Origin to the Present 
Day. By Archibald Young, Advocate, Edinburgh: Edmonston & 
Douglas. ‘1869. 


formed a poor conception of his very interesting subject, and, with 
ample to his hand, has little more a 
collection uf notes on lega: biography. 

We think that these remarks are not uncalled for, since the book 
claims to have been composed with a didactic purpose. We are 
reminded in the opening paragraph of the defective condition of 
legal training in England, and this too well-founded charge is 
oddly enough supported by the assertion that few members of the 
profession here ave “ well acquainted with the history and consti- 
tution of the Bar, even in countries with which our intercourse is 
most constant and friendly.” The author thinks this is the more 
to be regretted, because “ the members of that profession have not 
only inaugurated and carried out the chief improvements in the 
principles and practice of law, but have likewise exercised an im- 
portant influence on their general character and history.” We 
are of opinion that English lawyers have yet to learn many 
things which much more concern them than the history and 
constitution of their profession abroad; but, letting this pass, 
the obvious conclusion deducible from the author's premisses 
would be that some authentic account of the history and consti- 
tution of the French Bar would be a contribution to literature 
which he might usefully attempt. He has, however, deliberately 
chosen to write a ditierent sort of book; hoping, he says, 
to be able to show “ that no Bar has been more fertile in men 
distinguished as jurists, orators, judges, and statesmen; that 
none has taken a more prominent part in legislation; that none 
has had greater influence on the chief political movements that 
have modified or revolutionized the state of parties or the face of 
society,” and so forth ; and we dare say that all these propositions 
are borne out by the historical and biographical sketches which 
follow. Mr. Young has chosen to give us, not a storehouse 
of carefully arranged information, but a collection of that sort of 
half-knowledge which is of all things the most burdensome to the 
memory aud the most impalpable to the understanding; not a 
skilfully devised book, but a readable volume of sketchy pages. 
Through the first half of his volume he gossips pleasantly, though 
disconnectedly, upon the history of the French Bar down to the 
time of the First Empire. The remaining half contains short 
biographies of the leading advocates who have flourished since 
that epoch. The history of the French Bar is indeed well worthy 
of being written. From the time when, as Juvenal tells us, 


Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos, 


to the age of Berryerand Ledru-Rollin, France has boasted of an 
unbroken succession of great orators and acute logicians ; while 
the names of Dumoulin, Cujacius, Domat, Pothier, and Portalis 
are suflicient to remind us of the success with which she has cul- 
tivated scientific jurisprudence. The order of advocates has 
always been fur more compactly organized than the English Bar, 
and has in consequence more of a corporate history ; while indivi- 
dual advocates have bad a far greater influence in public affairs 
than is usual on this side of the Channel. Numbers of Ministers, 
ex-Ministers, and leading members of the Chamber of Deputies 
are to be found among them; but the culminating point of their 
os importance was probably the Revolution of 1830, which 

as well been called “ une révolution d’avocats,” and the rising 
generation of lawyers is said to be more exclusively postecsianal 
than those which preceded it. 

Mr. Young has collected a number of notices of the early history 
of the legal profession in France. Charlemagne’s Capitularies. 
direct that none should be admitted into that profession except 
mild and peaceful men, fearing God, and loving justice. In the 
days of judicial combats an unskilful pleader ran a risk from which 
he is luckily now exempt. A certain advocate named Fabrefort, 
while stating the case for one Armand de Montaigu, affirmed that 
he was ready to make good his averments with his body in the 
field, and, not having made it quite clear that he said this on 
behalf of his client, was very near being obliged to do combat in 
person. The Establishments of St. Louis contain some provisions 
on the subject of advocacy, and it was in the reign of this King 
that Guy Foucault, the famous advocate, was raised to the Papacy. 
The importance of the Parisian Bar was, however, placed upon 
a firm basis by Philip the Fair when he fixed the Parliament 
at Paris, and henceforth many ordinances were d with 
reierence to the privileges and duties of advocates, ‘he Bar was 
divided, as early as the fourteenth century, into three grades—the 
consulting advocates, who wore a robe of black silk covered 
with a mantle of scarlet and ermine; the pleaders, who wore a 
violet gown; and the listeners, who wore a white one. By 
an ordinance of 1490 no one might be admitted to the pro- 
fession of an advocate who had not studied for five years ata 
University. In the reign of Henry IV. a curious incident occurred. 
The Parliament having attempted to enforce against the advocates 
an ordinance which obliged them, contrary to custom, to give a 
written acknowledgment of the amount of tees they received, they 
one and all resigned their functions, and after a stoppage of legal 
business for two months, the Government had to give way, 
the advocates resumed their duties, Mr. Young cites a parallel 
ease whica occurred in Scotland. In 1595 the Parisian Dar and 
Parliament displayed a courage of a different kind by remaining 
in the city while it was ravaged by pestilence. 

The earliest known roll of the Bar of Paris is dated in 1687, 
but it has been kept regularly only since 1696. From very early 
times the body has been divided into “ benches,” otherwise called 


“ columns,” each of which elects deputies to the governing coun- 
| cil, at the head of which ano the dagen and the hdtonmer of tbe 
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order. The first bdtonnier whose name is preserved is Denis 
Doujat, elected in 1617. The existing Palais de Justice was 
built after the destruction of the former one by fire in 1618. 
The Library of the old Paris Bar was founded by the bequest 
of Etienne Gabriac de Riparfonds, and opened in 1710. It was 
refounded, after the Revolution, by Fery. ‘he history of the Bar in 
the eighteenth century is bound up with that of the Varliament. 
When the latter was broken up by Maupeou, the Bar too became so 
disorganized that from 1770 to 1779 no bdtonnier was elected, 
and the constituent National Assembly soon alterwards suppressed 
the Parliament of Louis XVL, and proceeded to abolish the Bar 
also, in spite of the protest of Robespierre, who said, “ You close 
that school of civic virtues where talent and merit learned, while 
pleading the cause of citizens before the judge, to defend there- 
after that of the people in the legislative assemblies.” The 
Assembly imagined that the administration of justice could be 
rendered so simple that no real courts of appeal and no body of 
professional advocates would be any longer necessary. ‘This 
naturally turned out to be a mistake, and members of the old Bar 
and others gradually began to practise again under the style of 
hommes de la loi. The order was finally restored by Napo'eon, by 
a decree of December 14, 1810, but with reservations dictated 
by his hatred and fear of advocates, of whom he once said, “they 
are framers of crimes and treasons.”” Napoleon placed the table, 
or roll, of the Bar, and the appointment of bdtonnier, practically 
under the control of the Government, but the order step by ste 
recovered its privileges, and under a decree of 1830 has now fu 
powers of regulating admission to its ¢able, and of electing its 
officers and council. 

Mr. Young dismisses in half a page the topics of legal educa- 
tion and qualification for admission to the Bar. Upon these 
especially interesting subjects full information may be gained 
from a history of the French Bar by Mr. Robert Jones, published 
about ten years ago. Amongst ourselves the study of law, both 
academical and protessional, isin a thoroughly unsatisfactory state. 
The training given by the Law Faculties in the older Universities 
has become merely nominal, and the Inns of Court, at any rate 
till quite recently, seem to have aimed at nothing more than 
securing as well as they could that the Bar should consist of 
gentlemen animated by an esprit de corps fostered by frequent 
social intercourse, and amenable to rules of professional eti- 
quette, enforced, for the most part, only by regard for the good 
opinion of the profession. Barristers who mean to work of 
course take care to qualify themselves as well as they can by 
the rough and ready process of going into the chambers of 
their seniors, and seeing how the work is done. ‘The system has 
certainly produced far better results than might have been 
expected, but it ought to be generally known that in France 
anyone who wishes to become a barrister must first of all take 
a degree testifying to his having received a liberal education; he 
must then attend lectures and pass examinations in the Faculty 
of Law, where he may take the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor 
of Law, and must attain the rank of Licentiate before admission 
to the stage, or probation, for the Bar. During the three years 
of probation he is bound to attend the Courts and the conferences 
of his order under the supervision of the council of the Bar, which 
will only inscribe his name upon the roll, thus admitting him to 
the full status of barrister, if satistied upon inquiry of his diligence 
and honourable conduct. This preliminary scrutiny is carried _in- 
deed to startling lengths, The candidate for the honours of advo- 
cacy has, for instance, to show that he has furniture of his own, 
and is not established in ready-furnished lodgings. A great deal 
of miscellaneous information is scattered up and down Mr. Young’s 
work, but he is silent upon many minor points which we should 
expect to be mentioned, such, for instance, as the dress of the 
advocates, which has a history of its own; and he says nothing 
upon the weightier matters of provincial bars, intervention of 
attorneys, and the judicial order. His short biographies of eminent 
modern advocates, from Hennéquin to Emile Ollivier, are a useful 
contribution to our knowledge of the leading French politicians 
of the present century. 


THE NEW WAY ROUND THE WORLD.* 


‘TN Mr. Charles C. Coffin we have a traveller after the latest and 
best Transatlantic pattern. He has thrown himself thoroughly 
into the spirit of his age and race ; yet, while loyal to the backbone, 
and endorsing to the tull his country’s claims to present grandeur 
and future pre-eminence, he has a corner in his soul for the merits 
of other lands, and is open to the lessons of Old-World wisdom. 
There is everything to hope from an enterprising and intelligent 
citizen of the New World who, after an absence of two years and 
a half, during which he has made the circuit of the globe, can 
return to his home with the impression that ‘‘ America does not 
ssess all the virtues in the world. We have something yet to 
earn.” He and his party have “ lost some prejudices, and gained 
new views.” From the outset he appears to have conceived the 
true idea of travel, and the success which crowned his efforts is the 
deserved result and confirmation of the foresight and resolve with 
which he laid down his plan from the first. He is true to the pro- 
verbial maxim of his country, and has verified it over the length 
and breadth of the earth. ‘“ Be sure you are right, and then go 
ahead.” “ The secret of travelling with ease is to know where to 
go, and how to get there, making all necessary preparations, and 


* Our New Way round the World. By Charles Carleton Coffin. Fully 
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never to worry.” It is care and fuss, as he says, which kills 
or, at all events, takes all the life out of our travel. ‘The tourist 
who cannot proceed leisurely had better stay at home, or sub- 
mit to chalk out for himself a more limited tield of exploration. 
“ To be benefited by travel, time must be taken for study and re- 
flection. No man can eat all the time ; if he attempts it, digestion 
ceases.” A man may get round the world in ninety days, but he 
must be a fool or a slave to undertake it. A year Mr. Coiiin thinks 
little time enough. ‘To see all that he saw, and to read, mark, 
learn, and digest it thoroughly as he did, cannot easily be brought 
within less compass than it was in his case, though he lays down 
a programme by which it can be compressed within eighteen 
months. ‘To attempt the feat with the same headlong unretlecting 
speed with which one might de-patch a bale of goods will only 
result in weariness of body and dizziness of brain :— 

Japanese, Chinese, Hindoos, and Arabs will be so completely mixed— 
there will be such indistinct recollections of joss-houses, pagodas, mosques, 
temples—of junks, sampans, proas, and other queer craft—such a snarl of 
streets, lanes, and alleys, filled with myriads of people, carrying baskets, 
bundles, chests of tea, and dressed in blue blouses, baggy trousers, flowing 
robes, long gowns, turbans, broad-brimmed or steeple-shaped hats—or wear- 
ing nothing at all, except a narrow strip of cloth about the loins—with 
pigtails, cues, or shaven crowns, plucked brows, painted faces, tattooed skins 
—riding in sedans, palankeens, or on donkeys, elephants, and camels—that 
the brain, instead of retaining distinct pictures, will be in the condition of a 
sportsman whose horse turns a somersault in a steeple-chase, and the un- 
fortunate rider beholds only a whirling landscape of fields, trees, hounds, 
hedges, and blinking stars ! 

The tour adopted by Mr. Coffin’s party was that from west to 
east. But the true course for the circuit of the world, experience 
has now taught him, is with the sun. By starting at the right 
time, and by travelling westward, every country will be seen at its 
best season. The tourist will be pretty sure of calm seas and 
—_ weather all the way from San Francisco to Japan, thence 

y way of China and India to Suez, and so on to Europe. It was 
doubtless the natural hankering after the sights and ways of 
Europe that turned our traveller’s steps in this direction, before 
exhausting the marvels and novelties of his own land. Rapid 
as was his flight, and superficial as was his purview of the 
multitudinous objects that daily crowded his path, his powers 
of observation are, we are bound to say, keen and vigorous, 
and his judgments upon men and things both shrewd and im- 
partial. Be it the aspects of nature, the historical monuments, 
the national traits or the social idiosyncrasies that come before 
him, we find him invariably alive to what is most beautiful or 
august or original or piquant, as the case may be. He is at 
all times happy in hitting off the salient features, or picking out 
the weak spots, in local life and manners. While full of aspira- 
tions for the future, he is far from ignoring the glories or the 
legacies of the past. He is not the man to have to fall back, like a 
certain traditional fellow-countryman of his, for his recollections of 
Rome upon the entry in his diary of “the place where the build- 
ings were so much in want of repair.” Rome, indeed, we regret 
to say, lay out of his adopted route, but Greece was happily so 
nearly in the direct line from Marseilles to the East as to render 
possible a bird’s-eye view of classic sites and cities, and to call up a 
swiftly-passing panorama of Attic grandeur and decay. Skirtin 
the Dorian peninsula, the grey ribs of limestone broken into rugg 
caves tell him of “ the puny Spartan children dropped into these 
dark chasms, to be devoured by wolves.” Earlier echoes still of 
siren voices float upon the ear, and fancy might people these 
quiet nooks with graceful forms of nymphs and water-goddesses, 
only that it is “sheer nonsense to undertake to go into ecstacies 
about them with a steam-engine beneath our feet, and the screw 
of the steamer churning the ocean to a foam.” ‘The mutations of 
history flit rapidly past the eyes of our New-world philosopher. 
From the Phcenician rovers, or robbers, bringing west the “ seed 
corn of civilization,” through the glorious harvest of Western 
prowess and intellect and art, the eye travels swiftly down to the 
‘ened gleanings of to-day. On Sunium’s lofty steep, may be, a 

ermit builds his nest, ‘a philosopher in a hair shirt digs and 
delves for potatoes in a garden spot as large as a common dining- 
table.” A railway car whirls us up from the Pirseus to the Acro- 
polis. Polyglot commissionaires strive noisily for the honour of 
showing us the lions of the Parthenon. Ata restaurant hard by, 
“thirty or forty descendants of noble Greeks—a great way de- 
scended—are singing the songs of Bacchus, guzzling wine, smokin 
abominable tobacco in Turkish pipes, shuffling dominoes an 
cards.” ‘Call with tenderest voice for the Mighty Past, amid 
such associations, and it will not come. It is far better to get 
into a carriage and ride to a good hotel in Athens, five miles 
distant, than to endeavour to work ourselves into a fine frenzy by 
thinking of Demosthenes, Socrates, and Plato.” 


In the same practical and cosmopolitan spirit our traveller takes 
in with equal eye the wonders of Pharaonic rule and the no less 
striking marvels of modern Egyptian progress. It is hard to say 
whether more strict, albeit summary, justice is done to the Pyra- 
mids or to the Suez Canal, to the solemn associations of the Exodus 
or to the smartness of the Pasha’s railway management. In one 
respect, he is disposed to yield to young Egypt the palm, not only 
above «all early types of the proverbial wisdom of the Egyptians, 
but over what we had blindly thought to be the ‘cutest of all 
existing races. The Arabs turned out “sharper than any Yankee 
at a bargain. The keenest Vermonter would be outwitted and 
fleeced by them. It is easier for them to lie than to tell the 
truth.” ‘They have also a keen eye for marks of nationality. The 
naked rascals who swarm in the adh ant-hill at the base of the 
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Great Pyramid met our party with sardonic grins, and with offers 
of service in tortured Knglish—“ Me help you, master; me good 
for Yankee Doodle.” The great highway of nations opened up 
by the Overland route furnishes an unparalleled field for the study | 
of diversities of national type. Whilst others, however, rub off | 
their angles in the great attrition of humanity, the Briton shows | 
his angularity even enhanced. His very pronunciation of English, 
his “extra h or 0” jars upon the sensitive ears of an American. 
The polish and courtesy of the P. and O. officers, and the equip- 
ment, speed, and comfort of their vessels are notwithstanding 
beyond all praise. The history of British rule in India, and the 
tokens of material and social advancement everywhere beside his 
path, are themes after the American’s own heart. We have never 
seen amore graphic or telling sketch of Anglo-Indian life and 
characteristics within anything like the compass of Mr. 
Coftin’s flying experiences. Landing at Bombay, his route lay 
across the Ghats by the Great Indian Peninsular Railway to 
Nagpore, and thence to Jubbulpore by the Deccan horse dak, 
of which novel yet primitive mode of locomotion he retains lively 
reminiscences. ‘The mercury at 130° by day and 100° by night 
enables the chances of dissolution or sunstroke in the ‘Orient ” to 
be weighed against those of the most fiery of Western prairies. 
From Allahabad the railway whirled our party down the valley of 
the Ganges to the capital, leaving leisure, however, by the way 
for a swumary of Indian mythology, history, and economics, from 
the dawn of time to the present day, for the edification of the 
American public. From the literary annals of the Veda or the 
origin of caste his lively pen runs on to the American mission, its 
fruits, and expected harvest, though the utmost to be boasted of as 
regards its effect upon the native mind is but what is termed a 
“state of betweenity.” The Hindoo has given up his idols, eats 
beef, and drinks champagne or Bass, but has made no further pro- 
gress towards Christianity. One institution or “notion” is of 
universal adoption, and grateful to thirsty souls of all races and 
creeds. From the verandah of bis heated bungalow the traveller’s 
weary eye rested upon the sign next door—* American Ice.” 
The Indian Ice Company has been fifteen years in operation in 
Allahabad. Machine-made ice is discarded by the natives as con- 
taining something possibly unclean. The Wenham is absolutely 
pure. Three years ago the ice in our author's tumbler crystallized 
thousands of miles away towards the setting sun. The thought 
furnishes occasion for one of the few passages in the gushing 
or “high faluting” vein in which his muse permits him to 
indulge :— 

The most extravagant tale of the Orient is not more romantic than the 
story of this solidified water from Wenham Lake. Itis a piece of imprisoned 
cold, a frazment of a bygone winter transported by sea and land to this city 
of Central Indi», to minister to our health and comfort. 

How romantic to think of it!—of boyhood’s rosy cheeks and girlhood’s 
laughing eyes, the joining of hands, the swiftly flying feet sweeping the 
gleaming ficld, the linking of hearts for a wider curve across the stream of 
life;—a picture of happiness without a counterpart in the world, and as much 
in advance of life in this tropical land as the Sistine Madonna of Raphael 
is superior to the figures on a Chinese tea-chest ! 

Call it rhapsody, sentiment, what you will; how can one help this out- 
burst of enthusiasm with a piece of ice from Wenham Lake clinking in his 
tumbler, melting in his mouth, cooling his parched tongue, and bringing to 
his soul a breeze of old associations ? 

Blessed be the ice, and prosperity to the Tudor Company ! 


Mr. Coffin’s studies of life in China are eminently piquant and 
original. Nothing is too old or too new toescape his notice. His 
vista of Chinese h.story opens with the Deluge and comes down to 
the latest iniquity of the British Government in pushing the 
opium trade. ‘The laws of Confucius, the Hia, Shang, Chun, and 
Tsin dynasties, the contact with Greek and Roman civilization, 
and the later annals that tell of the still-growing intrusion of 
“foreign devils,” are reeled off in a few lines apiece. Never 
perhaps has the history of the staple manufacture of China been 
put before Western readers so fully and clearly within so brief 
a compass, though ardent tea-drinkers are hardly to be con- 
gratulated upon the ample light here thrown upon many of 
the mysteries of the craft. The chapter upon the future of China 
embodies, and gues far to justify, the most sanguine dreams of the 
political and commercial destiny of the flowery land that Mr. Bur- 
linghame and other prophets of the new dispensation have made 
us familiar with. Still more golden and blissful are the visions 
opened by the immense success of the great line of steam commu- 
nication between China, Japan, and California. Here is one of 
the most novel and piquant themes that the new circuit of the 
globe suggests for contemplation. The details of this extraordinary 
traffic may well fill European readers with surprise. Every 
month a steamer, second only to the Great Eastern in tonnage 
and power, leaves Hong Kong for San Francisco, touching at 
Yokohama. Each carries from a thousand to twelve hundred 
Chinese emigrants at forty dollars a-head, generally carryin 
back on ao 4 more than half on 
have made their little fortunes. The Colorado, the pioneer 
ship of this line, which started January 1, 1867, netted, we are 
told, some 60,coo dollars over all expenses. Who can predict 
the effect, not only upon American, but even European civiliza- 
tion, as the mighty tide of emigration swells in range and volume, 
bearing, by the new highway just opened across the Western 
continent, the growing overplus of a nation at once the most 

opulous, the most prolific, and the most restless upon earth ? 
Air. Collin’s narrative comes down as late as the laying of 
the last rail between the Atlantic and the Pacific. To his 
patriotic eye America looms greater and greuter in the distance 


as the centre and heart of the human system, the teacher of 
the nations, the world following in its path. “The people of 
Europe are keeping step to the march of the great Republic.” 
With his foot, so to say, once more on his native heath, we 
should have been surprised if Mr. Coffin had turned aside from 
exploring the great social and religious portent of the New 
World. The story of his visit to the Salt Lake City will be 
found not only one of the shrewdest and most impartial accounts 
that we have seen of the “new institution,” but a corrective of 
much of the sensational clap-trap that recent travellers have been 
wont to indulge in. Upon the author of New America he 
is successful in turning the tables. Instead of polygamy being 
peculiarly an outgrowth of American institutions, the great body 
of Mormon recruits are from the old country. Neither is there 
anything in democracy more than in autocracy to give growth 
to such an excrescence as that of Utah. And as slavery has dis- 
appeared from the land, so is the time not far distant when the 
country will be purged of polygamy—“ by peaceful means if pos- 
sible, by forcible if there is no other way.’ 

Of the physical marvels encountered by our traveller in his way 
round the world, none could exceed that which bursts upon his view 
when the new way round the world brings him ounce more home 
to the continent of his birth. He would be cold indeed to the 
glories of his native land who touched the shore of San Francisco 
and did not make the slight detour of 150 miles to the south-east 
which brings him to the “big trees” and the Yosemite valley. 
Of the former of these wonders of the world, Londoners have of 
late lost the opportunity of judging which they had prior to 
the lamentable tire at the Crystal Palace. Of the latter they still 
possess the means of forming somewhat of an estimate in the large 
and expressive picture of Mr. Bierstadt now on view at South 
Kensington. Mr. Coffin’s powers of description are exhausted 
upon these truly sublime monuments of nature’s grandeur. The 
vast cones of granite that border the valley have taken their names 
from a fancied resemblance to the Domes of a cathedral or mosque. 
But what is the architecture of Damascus or Stamboul to this 
handiwork of the Almighty ?— 


The domes of St. Sophia and Suliman, so beautiful from the Bosphorus, 
so mean when we apprvach them, bear no more comparison to those of the 
Sierras than the card-houses reared by children bear to the city of London. 
‘The gray granite fashions itself into mansions, palaces, and cathedrals. 
Imagination pictures a celestial city above the clouds, The setting sun, 
falling en fields of gleaming snow, illumines its jasper walls and pearly 
gates with heavenly Tight. 

Suddenly we find ourselves on the brink of an awful chasm. One mad 
leap of our horse, and we should fall three-fourths of a mile! ‘Ihe heart 
ceases for a moment to beat. We hold our breath, Toe brain rels. No 
word of exclamation, Every voice is hushed. The soul stands in awe 
before this revelation of Omnipotence. This is God's work. Eternal might 
alone cleft the chasm, rived the rock, and reared the lofty domes. So vast, 
grand, majestic, so filled with God’s presence, is this cathedral of his, that 
we dare not speak. Hang over the chasm, if your nerves are steady cnough, 
and look into its depths. Those little green points, like plants just spring- 
ing from a garden Led, are gigantic forest-trees. That foliage of brishter 
hue, no larger than a tuft of grass, is an oak, which has withstood the 
storms of centuries. That thread of silver winding through the valley is a 
river, which has poured its flood down a precipice twenty-sevin hundred 
feet. ‘The opposite wall of the chasm rises three-fourths of a mile. 't is a 
perpendicular rock, without seam or scar to mar its beauty. 

Overwhelmed by the scene, we can only gaze as one who has suddenly 
passed into a higher existence and beholds things “ not lawful for a man to 
utter.” We think of that holy city which Bunyan’s Pilgrim saw beyond 
the river, from the Delectable Mountains. The sublimest imagery of the 
Revelation of St. John, portraying the transcendent glory of the New 
Jerusalem, alone is adequate to describe it. White clouds rest above it as 
the angelic host hovered over the hills of Bethlehem, and sung the sweetest 
music ever heard on earth. ‘Lhe Merced, like the river of life proceeding 
from the throne of God, winds down from the celestial city, making glac 
the peaceful vale. 

Like the song of the redeemed is the music of the many-voiced waters, 
swelling upward through the evening air. We behold beauty, grandeur, 
majesty, immensity, andomnipotence, and hear the ‘Te Deum Laudumus ever 
ascending. 

There are eight persons in our company, and we join in singing Old 
Hundred; but how insignificant! The only fitting choir would be the 
whole church militant singing the Hallelujah Chorus of the Messiah ! 


The falls of the Yosemite have a descent of nearly 2,700 feet, 
broken at one point by a cascade. From the summit of the granite 
cliff of Tu-toch-ar-nu-lah—the “Great Chief” or Zl Cupitan—the 
Po-ho-no, or “ wind spirit,” otherwise christened the “ bridal veil,” 
falls in silver spray goo feet. From the lake to the summit of 
the South Dome is not far from 6,000 feet. This dome has been 
riven perpendicularly “as by the sword stroke of the Almighty.” 
And what a chasm is the result! “Bring New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Baltimore, Washington, Chicago—all the churches, 
warehouses, shops, stores, dwellings—tumble them all in, and it 
will not be full.” 

We are constantly reminded how much purer English is spoken 
and written by Americans than by ourselves. It behoves us, 
therefore, to take heed of such casual lessons as may enable us 
to bring up our notions of what is correct or chaste in style 
to the level of the latest and best Transatlantic standard. 
We are grateful for any hints which a visitor so recent and 
so vivacious as our author has to bring to bear upon our old- 
fashioned diction. The novelty of certain idioms to our 
ears involves, we have sometimes to complain, somewhat of 
obscurity, as when we are told at a Chinese dinner “ there is 
no letting up of etiquette.” We are not so familiar as our 
teachers aud models in precision with walking ‘‘on the streets,” 
nor do we find fault with our ships for omitting to arrive “on time.” 
We hardly know whether to credit the printers or the scientitic men 
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of America with the discovery of the rotation of the earth “ on its 
axes,” or with so much tampering with the transmutation of metals 
as is implied in the “ wealth of the plains being transmtted into 
golden grain.” Haste, or want of familiarity with local names or 
events, may excuse such minor slips as making Sir Ll. Lawrence 
telegraph “ from Calcutta ” during the mutiny. Mr. Coffin’s style 
is in general correct and clear, and his information not less sound 
than varied. The woodcuts interspersed among his pages deserve 
a word of commendation. They are drawn with vigour and truth, 
often showing touches of quaint and quiet humour. The group 
of perspiring wretches melting away in the state-room of the 
Baroda down the Red Sea, and the imperious Briton (uncove- 
nanted, we will suppose) with his full-blown vulgar wife and 
limp washed-out children “ going home,” are remarkable for com- 

ressed fun, Altogether, if there is nothing new under the sun, Ow 
) Way round the World shows there may be much novelty and 
freshness in the mode of telling even a thrice-told tale. 


THE PARKS, PROMENADES, AND GARDENS OF PARIS.* 


i ever we are to have a State-appointed edile, with unclipped 
pinions and plenary purse-power, we trust that he may call 
Mr. Robinson to his counsels. For what his last year’s Gleanings 
Trom French Gardens partially indicated is now set beyond doubt 
by his maturer and larger work on the Parks and Gardens of 
Paris ; namely, that he has taste, discrimination, and experience in 
all that appertains to horticultural reform, and that under his 
advice, the ornamentation of our urban open spaces would be con- 
ducted on the principle of economic adaptation of the right tree or 
shrub to the right place, and no longer provoke the clamour— 
Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis. 


In the lucidly written and thoroughly illustrated book before us 
the horticulturist and landscape-gardener, whether professional or 
amateur, will find an invaluable guide to those features of the french 
capital which are likely to form their chief inducement to a tmp 
to Paris; and even the lounger may do worse than avail himself 
of it asa manual for help in pleasing his eye, expanding his sense 
of enjoyment, and luxuriating in the charms of iruit, flowers, and 
foliage. But it has a higher scope than to satisfy the curiosity 
of a class, or to minister to the pastime of John Bull abroad ; 
for, while in its six hundred pages there is no lack of hints 
as to park and pleasaunce, fruit-garden and _kitchen-garden, 
for the gardeners of our rich men to profit by, its primary 
object throughout is the health, comfort, and rational enjoyment 
of the masses ; and a vast proportion of the improvements which 
the author would have us borrow from across the Channel is 
designed for their advancement in taste, their larger means of 
recreation, and their cheaper supply of fruit and vegetables. 

To speak generally, the work divides itself pretty equally be- 
tween ornamental and useful gardening; and while in each division 
the writer claims for his own country equal merit with the French, 
or even superior merit as to some points, his statements upon the 
whole must, we fear, satisfy the unprejudiced reader that in 
our ideas, processes, and progress as to horticulture we are about 
two centuries behind our Parisian rivals. Not, indeed, that all 
the blame lies at the English gardener’s door. What shall we 
say of the “ Wouds and Forests,” or the “ Department of Public 
Works”? The cardinal point of public gardening in Paris is its 
accessibility to the poorest inhabitant of the most wretched 
quarter. Leafage, verdure, and the fresh scent of flowers spring up, 
as by magic (the magic of “ Haussmannization’’), in the midst of 
densely packed streets and suburbs. ‘The lanes and rookeries have 
not to pour out their denizens once a week to the distant park, as 
with us; but tind squares, “ places,’ and public gardens brought 
near tothem. ‘The credit of the tirst idea of a square belongs to 
us; but we have allowed the Emperor Napoleon to appropriate it 
to a use undreamed of in our philosophy—the enjoyment and 
civilization of the poorer classes. ‘To quote Mr. Robinson’s elo- 
quent words, “Public gardening in Paris follows the street 
builders with trees, turns the little squares into gardens unsur- 
ape for good taste and beauty, drops down graceful fountains 

ere and there, and margins them with flowers; it presents to 
the eye of the poorest workman every charm of vegetation; it 
brings him pure air, and aims directly and ellectively at the re- 
creation and benefit of the people.” Such are the results which 
he would have our metropolitan Boards seek in exchange for 
isolated parks, for the square-gardens which by their rails 
say “Stand by ” and “Enter not” to all except the “ golden- 
key” holders, and for the dreary attempts at making green our 
public places, of which the tubbed bay-trees in Trafalgar Square 
are a significant type. The more so, because this throwing open 
of public places abroad has been attended by neither damage nor 
detriment—a fact which sets thinking English folks longing for 
the day when the exchange of blank dusty pavement for unlimited 
greensward may effect at least the partial civilization of the 
arepressible street Arab. 

To teach his readers how they do these things in Paris, Mr. 
Robinson accompanies them from the Place de la Concorde, up the 
avenue of the Champs-Elysées, and into the Gardens of the Louvre 
and the Tuileries to the Bois de Boulogne and the Bois de 
Vincennes, the Parcs Monceau and Des Buttes Chaumont, the 


* The Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of’ Puris, considered m relation to 
the Wants of our own Cities, and of Public and Private Gardens. By W. 
Kobinson, F.L.S., Correspondent of the 7'imes for the Horticultural Depart- 
ment of the Great Paris Exhibition. Loudon; John Murray. 1869. 


Jardin des Plantes and the Gardens of the Luxembourg, detailing 
the characteristics of each, and dilating upon every point that is 
worth initating. As he pauses—eg., beside the lakes in the 
Bois de Boulogne—he discusses the superiority of permanent 
embellishment to fleeting annual display, and the wisdom of 
attending most to those choice hardy trees and shrubs which, if 
costly to plant, involve no after cost or care. He notes, too, a 
variety, in which we fail, in the French adaptation of special 
classes of plants to special localities. The sheltered nook receives 
the choicer trees and shrubs; the open knoll its double-cherries, 
almonds, plums, pears, double peaches, and a whole group of 
rosaceous trees ; the alluvial flat the herbaceous families of Northern 
Asia, America, and Europe; and the rocky mound free-growing 
hardy Alpines. In short, he is bent upon hewing down the 
old dumb idol—uniformity—where he finds its worship in exist- 
ence, in emulation of the beautiful varieties which a Parisian 
park discloses. But of the larger parks, gardens, and boulevards, 
with their perfect roadways, well-watered swards, and distinguish- 
ing specialities—flowers in one, subtropicals in another, hardy trees 
andshrubs ina third, andelsewherea judicious blending of all taree— 
as well as of the vast municipal and imperial depots {or the production 
of trees and shrubs and fruits and flowers for the use of the Court 
and the city, our readers have heard in the “Gleanings.” A 
fresher interest will attach to the descriptions of the squares, places, 
and church-gardens, which give us a wrinkle, if we would but 
take it, as to what to do with precious open spaces in London. Of 
these squares, the first mentioned is that around the Tour de St.- 
Jacques, upraised on the site of old buildings and narrow streets, 
and in no such aristocratic quarters as Belgravia or brompton. By 
its weasures of light and shade, of grouped and isolated trees, its 
belts of grass with beds and masses he.e and there, now of the 
dwarf fan-palm, now of edible Caladiums rising out of a ground of 
fragrant Mignonette with an edging of Gnaphalium, its subtropical 
shrubs, and its grand old tower dating back as far as 1508, this 
square attracts hundreds upon hundreds of the lower classes to a 
treat as rare and as rich as any that could be set before princes. 
Another, the Square des Batignolles, has for its main feature a 
meandering stream, whose margins are embellished with plants, 
and the sloping grass sides bordered with densely-planted and well- 
watered shrubs. Another square—less in size than our Leicester 
Square—struck Mr. Robinson, in the “days of drought” last 
August, as the ne plus ultra of glistening verdure, and divided his 
admiration with a species of Cinna that was handsomer than 
Pampas grass, and a handsome specimen of Bambusa aurea. 
Among the other squares and places dwelt upon in this chapter 
1s one which affords a good hint for utilizing old ruins. It is the 
Garden of the “ Palais des Thermes,” which includes ancient ruins 
and a museum of antiquities in its green aud shady precincts. The 
author remarks that, “as in most cities there are old ruins bearing 
some resemblance to those in this garden, it may not be amiss to 
say that they are always enhanced + being surrounded with the 
simplest kind of garden, Ivy, grass, a few hardy trees and shrubs, 
are suflicient to change their aspect from grimmess, bardness, and 
decay, to living interest. A few shillings’ worth of the seeds of 
Alpine plants shaken in the tufts of moss or cracks of mortar 
would give rise to a dwarf vegetation interesting in itself, but 
doubly so as markedly illustrating the ceaseless flow of life even 
in the most unlikely places.” He cites, in proof of his re- 
marks, the grounds of the Museum at York, and perhaps we 
might add, as a case in point, the Bishop’s Garden at Wells. The 
best-known and most striking instance of a church-garden in Paris 
is that of the Trinité—a blending, it would seem, of horticultural 
with architectural embellishment; but perhaps more purely gar- 
devesque are the grounds of the Church of St.-Clothilde, where it 
can be no effort of imagination to realize the psalmist’s similitude 
of the soul to “a well-watered garden.” Alas for the obvious 
contrast of these green spots to our London graveyards, which, 
though their original occupation is gone, still wear an aspect of 
dreary repulsiveness, Mr, Robinson does good service in warning 
those who would relieve this against the error “of planting 
evergreens for London smut to encrust and blacken.” Here, 
as in the Boulevards which he sanguinely hopes to see along the 
now “shanty ”-covered space of Tottenham Court Road, or, 
in any case, in the openings to which “the Thames Embank- 
ment must be the backbone,” he would plant such hardy and 
deciduous trees as the Occidental Plane, the Llorse Chestnut, 
the Robinia, and those less common contemuers of drought and 
dust, the Paulownia and the Ailanthus, The Elm depends upon 
velection ; its effect is wretched in the Mall in St. James's Park, 
better in Rotten Row, and excellent in the Boulevard St.-Michel, 
where it is the large-leafed Elm that is planted. Mr. Robinson 
condemns the Lime in London Parks, as becoming “ prematurely 
sere and yellow”; in streets and boulevards, because it has a 
diseased appearance half the time it should be green; and in the 
front of town gardens, because of its exuberant growth, to clip 
which, however, is not only bad taste, but a work of labour and 
expense. For its glossy health and vigour he recommends 
the Lombardy Poplar, its compressed growth being another 
recommendation. We are not sure that we should care to see 
city avenues of it, though it would be very striking in a town 
churchyard: Amongst weeping trees he commends the “ weeping 
large-leafed Elm” as well suited to a London atmosphere, and for 
town gardens of reasonable size ; and also the “Sophora Japonica 
pendula,” which is always densely green, and inditlerent to dry- 
ness of soil. The former of these may be seen in perfection on the 


| lawn of the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park; and for proof that 
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Plane trees will flourish in London we are referred to Berkeley 
Square, and the still less likely locale of Stationers’ Hall Court, 
Paternoster Row. All the free-growing trees of the Rose order, 
or of tribes associated with it, will do well for town growth, and 
are preferable to “ the soot-covered objects called evergreens by 
courtesy”; from the number of which, however, our author 
excepts the Japan Privet, a sweet ornamental shrub with leaves 
“as large as a goodly orange,” and flowers the size of those of 
the white lilac. Of other evergreen shrubs that seem to disre- 
gard smoke, the Aucubas, Hollies, Box, Berberis, Rhododendrons, 
and Caucasian Laurels, are the best and hardiest. 

To jucge by his chapter on Versailles, and the gardens of 
Fontainebieau, St. Cloud, and Meudon, Mr. Robinson is no friend 
to the traditions of Le Notre, and regards the triumphs of marble 
or plaster, and the fountains which, like those of the Bassin de 
Neptune, cost 10,000 francs each time they play, as quite alien to 

horticulture. And though he considers himself bound to 
recite the architectural features of these gardens, the reader will 
quickly notice with what alacrity he steps from Versailles into the 
“English” gardens of the Petit Trianon, and from the formality 
of Fontainebleau into the adjacent grounds where the famous 
M. Souchet cultivates the gladiolus so successfully. This is the 
best proof we can give that, in the crusade he preaches against 
our neglect of public gardening, and our unwillingness to borrow 
really useful hints thereupon from the French, Mr. Robinson is 
not bitten by any Gallic mania, but retains the keen love of nature 
which is the safest and truest instinct of the horticulturist. 

It is for this reason that we should like to see him associated 
with the wdile our fancy pictured at the outset. But the latter half 
of his book points to such reforms and improvements in our growth 
and supply of fruit and vegetables that we doubt whether he 
ought not rather to be attached to the Commissariat. His thorough 
and broad grasp of the whole subject of fruit and kitchen gardens 
qualifies him herein to be the accredited Mentor of country 
gentlemen and of market-gardeners. Whether the majority of our 
paid gardeners will at once accept him as such is another question ; 
their conversion to his views will probably be a work of time, 
shorter or longer according as they read, or refuse to read, his 
book. For ourselves, we are so strongly persuaded by its perusal 
that we can think of no more practical exercise of benevolence and 
utility, at the same time, than for those who can afford it to send 
a dozen or two of gardeners’ sons to France, to acquire and bring 
home the secrets of improved budding and grafting, pruning and 
training. ‘To glance at this half of the volume, and to take first 
apple-culture, Mr. Robinson maintains that, while for the average 
fruit of our markets well-managed standards and _ naturally 
developed apple-trees will suttice, choice dessert fruits can be 
grown not only to satisfy home consumption, but also for export, 
by the more general adoption of the Cordon. The principle of 
this form of growth is, to bring one good branch near the ground, 
where it gets more heat, inflicts less shade, and may be most easily 

rotected; and to limit the tree to that one branch. Running 
vorsannd He at a foot from the ground, it is trained against garden- 
walls; finds room, as seen in p. 337, in bilateral development 
along the low wall of a plant-house ; or serves as the very best 
edging of the quarters of a fruit or vegetable garden. Of this form, 
limiting a tree to a single branch, bearing fruit-spurs only, and 
never suffered to ramify, Mr. Robinson is, in England at least, the 
apostle, although there are those who object to his plan the late 
frosts of this country, and the tendency of our climate to encourage 
agrowth of gross wood. This objection he would meet by in- 
sisting on the use of the French Paradise stock wpon which to graft 
cordon apples. This stock needs not, as the loucin (a vigorous 
and deep rooting variety of it), root-pruning or mutilation to 
repress its vigour, but suits well the stiff loamy and wet soils 
which have been commonly with us so hostile to fruit culture. The 
cordon principle, in its simpler development, is so neat and econo- 
mical,and, properly carried out, so ornamental, that we cannot doubt 
its eventual adoption for choicer apples. The case is not the same 
with pears or peaches. For the former the cordon is less adapted, 
because, if trained along the low front of a glass-house, or as a 
border-edging, it pushes too vigorously, and, from its pendulous 
habit, is apt to get its fruit sviled and splashed. The peach 
suits the cordon better, yet it may be doubted, and so thinks our 
author, whether, with improved pruning and more thorough pro- 
tection, and the substitution of neat, thin wire, tightened by a little 
instrument called a “raidisseur,” for nails and shreds, aught 
better than our own wall-training is to be desired for this fruit. 
The presence of the pear as a dessert fruit amongst us during eight 
months of the year may, Mr. Robinson asserts, be ensured, (1) by 
an improved system of orcharding, (2) by grafting in deep ric 
soils, on a quince-stock, and (3) by growing the choice sorts 
against a wall where they have warmth and protection. But the 
mainstay of the pear is the French “espalier,” which, exploding 
the old wooden supports, uses instead neat uprights of T-iron, 
connected with slender galvanized wire, strained by the 
“yaidisseur” above mentioned. In the Versailles fruit-gardens 
these skirt the garden-walks, occasionally with a low line of 
cordon apples betwixt them and the pathway. A modification 
of this plan is the double trellis, which economizes space and 
saves one set of wires. We can conceive that the tedious pro- 
cess of forming the Palmette Verrier might daunt the average 
English gardener, but there is nothing that he might not thank- 
fully copy in the French espalier. Indeed, if he wishes for French 
success 1n fruit culture, he must take one or two hints beside this. 
{f he will condescend to protect the blossom of his espalier fruit 


trees by a canvas awning, as at Versailles, or a thatch such as is de- 
scribed elsewhere, and of his wail-fruit by a permanent coping, to 
which he can attach temporary mats, protecting the stem mean- 
while by bark or boards; if, too, he can be induced to believe 
what universal French us»ge and Mr. Robinson’s common sense 
arguments avouch, that wihtte walls are best for all wall-fruit, as 
“ not only reflecting heat on the trees trained against them, but 
also on others in their neighbourhood,” we see not why he may 
not in time rival the out-door culture of the vine at Thomery, the 
pear at Versailles, and the peach at Montreuil. ; 


Were there space, we might introduce our readers to the Parisian 
market-gardens, never before so vividly and instructively described, 
with their eightfold rotation of crops, and the unfailing salad 
stuffs, which are due in great part to the “ cloche ” or “ bell-glass,”’ 
which, as a yleaning from a French garden, Mr. Robinson has 

ersuaded a London firm to manufacture for English use. In 
ike manner he has prevailed on another London house to 
keep in stock the various iron implements in use in horti- 
culture, which his observation abroad has led him to think 
would prove godsends at home in our gardens; and indeed 


such is his energy, enthusiasm, and persuasiveness, that we: 


quite expect to hear of his chapter on Parisian underground 


mushroom-culture (to which we must be content to refer our 


readers for a novel and genuine sensation) stimulating British 
enterprise to turn to account our used-up mines and caverns, and 
to make subterranean paths “ bud all over with rows of mush- 
rooms.” The illustrations of this curious chapter are particularly 
good, and indeed those which are scattered over the whole volume 
assist in making doubly clear the lessons of a clearly and cleverly 
written work, 


TIOME FROM INDIA.* 


H* Home from India been anonymous, and were literary 
partnerships as common here as in France, we should have 
pronounced it the joint production of Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Mala- 
prop. Mr. Pomeroy has modelled his style on these great mistresses 
of our language with a success which places him at the head of the 
living representatives of the school. ‘To our mind, however, itisa 
style whose peculiar beauties pall in the course of prolonged narra- 
tion, although they are — adapted to dialogue; and in the 
writer’s own interest it seems shortsighted to impose a sustained 
intellectual strain on the reader who counted on floating down the 
stream of a story in dreamy repose. In application of epithet and 
adjustment of words to shades of meaning, Mr. Pomeroy re- 
minds one of gentlemen unaccustomed to public speaking, who 
nervously tumble over their lips anything that happens to come 
dancing across their troubled brains. His successive pages 
those exercises in Looks on English composition which are de- 
signedly overcharged with blunders to test the critical sagacity of 
the student. Yet on second thoughts we must own this latter 
simile to be hardly 2 happy one, for some of even the shortest 
sentences in this book are so involved that it would puzzle a 
professed decypherer of hieroglyphics, or a constant student of 
prophecy, to guess at their oe Were it not for the 
treedom with which he indulges in elision, Mr. Pomeroy would. 
deserve even more credit than we can give him for the rare 
ingenuity with which he fastens a dozen words in a knot that 
no intellect can untie. But to stimulate interest by arbitrarily 
dropping words must be placed among the rudest forms or tricks 
of art, for it is necessarily within the com of the meanest 
powers. Habitual readers of novels of sentiment and sensation 
get used of course to a dearth of verbs and a plethora of hyphens, 
until at last they come to follow their favourite authors with 
the comparative facility of a reporter guing over his own short- 
hand notes. But Mr, Pomeroy, we predict, will stagger even 
experts like these, for he generally selects for rejection those 
very words that must have contained the key to his meaning, 
had he had one. There can be no question that his book creates 
that sort of interest, painful almost to weariness, which is the 
lot of the man who has to fall back on a volume of far-fetched 


conundrums without the answers attached, or who sets himself 


late in the season to break a dish of filberts, and in all the nuts 
can scarcely find a kernel. 


After our discriminating praise we feel bound to cull a few 
of Mr. Pomeroy’s simple beauties, and we shall take them at 
random from the first dozen pages of his book. ‘Thus he presents. 
his own handiwork in a wealth of metaphor, whose gravest fault 
seems to us its utter inappropriateness :— 


Tf the structures are irregular, grant the fact that such are more pictu- 
resque, as old houses are that have had additions at different periods, as 
feudal mansions are held together with ivy, as balconies half-covered 
with luxuriant vines which link the framework with strength and beauty.. 
I should like to write of “ wisdom, strength, and beauty,” the masonic em- 
blems, but, from mere similitude, 1 must slip into my allotted groove. 


Thus he introduces his first group of heroines, three elderly 
graces :— 

It was sometimes questioned by people’s own minds why they had never 
married, since they had still beauty, and were known to the highest 
form of virtues ; in fact, had marriage been their lot, the utter self-ubnegation 
would probably have rendered their characters all in favour of their h 
and themselves weuld have claimed love and protection. 


* Home from India, A Novel. By John Po , Author of “ Until the 
End, &c.” 2 vols, London: Tinsley Brothers, 3969 
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Then he presents a couple of doctors :— 


Dr. More, his father, and also John Barclay I could defend if need be— 
the latter having been educated and brought up for a profession, may well 
be counted aristocratic, but both will be found worthy of a good word. 


And the chapter closes with this beautiful moral and poetical 
conception :— 

The Miss Seytons . . . well trained, and handsome in mind and body, 
bestowed pleasure and comfort. Life’s evening with them took its character 
from the consistent evenness of earlier years ; an appendix to their hearts ; 
it is well to pause and rest over such life—* that makes old age look lovely.” 


Mr. Pomeroy, with the boldness of a man conscious of genius, 
does not shrink from bringing the tender, the sublime, and the 
ridiculous into hazardous contact. One of the ges that seem 
‘to us the most touching is where Dr. More, whose feelings have 
got the better of him during dinner, let fall a tear on “ the débris 
on his plate.” In reading novels by a man of thought, you may 
often enjoy the advantage of seeing matured reflections on great 
national questions unpretendingly conveyed. Mr. Pomeroy’s views 
on our Volunteer and Militia forces will have unusual interest at 
the present time :— 

Captain Cowper took interest in the Volunteers and Militia of Canalton- 
shire, some of whose officers—fine country gentlemen—were generally with 
him. One need not enter into a dissertation on the Volunteer movement in 
eee paw and its good effects, which are accepted, and the Militia has too 
well understood advantages besides its band and its uniform, which are too 
often put forth as principal, for us to take into consideration. ‘To withhold 
or deny is not our affair. 


So far as we can express an opinion on the plot, we cannot say 
that it errs on the side of narrowness of conception. We confess 
frankly, however, that we only speak from occasional glances caught 
through the mist that exhales from the author's peculiar style. 
We seem to see three parallel currents that refuse to mingle, and 
are only forced to blend at last by the violent application of ma- 
chinery. Beside them are rivulets innumerable, each running 
‘its little independent course, rising from the ground and sinking 
into it again, utterly refusing to be absorbed in the main stream. 
No one can complain of want of variety of characters, if not of 
character, for the chapters are crowded with them until they have 
scarcely elbow room. Whenever any one comes on the stage inci- 
dentally, if only to give a message or cook a dinner, immediatel 
Mr. Pomeroy seizes on him, names him, indicates some little trait 
in his idiosyncrasy, and then, when he has fixed our attention on 
him, dismisses him summarily to the limbo whence he was evoked. 
We admit willingly that there is much to be learned from the story. 
-Jeames de la Pluche read Pelham many times over when studying 
to be a gentleman, and people who fancy they have a fair general 
knowledyve of society will be surprised to find how many hints on 
life Mr. Pomeroy can give them. For, although the scene is laid 
in the country, most of the personages are of good standing, and 
many of them must necessarily have moved in the best society. 


‘One of the most marked, Mrs. More of Thorby, is graven in on 


the reader, as she sports. time after time the same fine-lady airs, 
and repeats the cuckoo complaint of her husband being dragged 


-out at all hours to visit patients. The Mores are altogether a 


mysterious family. The husband is represented as a man of eminent 
common sense—a reproduction of Dr. Thorne, in fact. His son 
by the first marriage, although of quiet and very simple tastes, 
has gone into the 1st Life Guards. ‘The father practises actively, 
although they live in great luxury. Mrs. More has her carriage, 
and everything an indulgent husband can give her, but no maid— 
a shortcoming which, strange to say, is forced on her for the first 
time when she learns in the course of conversation the extra- 
ordinary circumstance that the lady she is talking to has got one. 
She takes the style of Mrs. More “ of Thorby ”—Thorby being 
the town they live in—and her husband suffers it, and her step- 
son, the Life-guardsman, lets his friend so address her invariably 
to her face, without pulling him up for his impertinence. This 
step-son, Cecilton, represented as an exceedingly rational, self- 
possessed young man, falls madly in love with an enormous pair 
of eyes that flash past him in a lane in a pony chaise. Their 
owner is heroine of the most tragic of the three tales. Ile dis- 
covers where she lives, wanders off to gaze on the place from a 
distance, sees a gentleman walking across the fields, and feels “an 
agony seize him.” Even in that extremity, however, his presence of 
niind does not utterly fail him. Instead of dropping where he stood, 
he rushed into the cover of a shrubbery, and there ‘ actually 
rolled in his agony, and did shed tears—drops of human agony.” 
His roll over, he sits up, his coat covered with dead grass and tir- 
needles, as the author realistically remarks, feels his pulse, and to 
his great astonishment finds it “ not so calm as it usually beats.” 
He “ tries to look facts in the face,” in which he is more success- 
ful than might have been anticipated, for he brands himself as an 
ass and a fool and a confounded idiot. The companion sketch to 
Cecilton More—that of John Barclay, his jfidus Achates, and the 
surgeon of his distinguished corps—is scarcely inferior in vigour. 
Barclay retains all the happy freshness of his boyhood, and goes 
time aiter time to revel in the jokes and horsemanship of a country 
circus. He falls deeply in love with a pair of sisters, and serivusly 
discusses with the sensible Mrs. More and her family circle, over 
the dinner-table, which of the two he ought to marry. His 
intended and her family are singularly unliterary in their tastes 
and matter-of-lact in their talk, so he entertains them with such 
light, playful, unaflected badinage as this :— 

“Oh that I were by the Golden River, the Dardax of Xenophon! now 
as Sir Francis Baurie would tell us the Nahr-el-Dhahab. I wish I had 
the Sabakheh Lake beside me.” 


“Do, Marian, hand him the salt,” said Amy much amused, for she ne 
what he wanted. 


Extraordinary instance of the fond intuition of affection! The 
daughter of this Sir Francis Baurie is a gem in her way. She 
studies practically the beauties of the poets, ancient and modem, 
in a series of visits to the scenes that live in their rhymes. The 
story of her wanderings reads like a stave from the Groves o 
Blarney. “She had visited every classic spot of which Homer 
sung or Latin poets over-rated.” Pretty well for a young lady in 
the early flush of youth and beauty; but not only ‘ad she 
followed Byron from Spezzia to Missolonghi—perhaps she killed 
several birds with one stone there, and did her Byron while work- 
ing off the Odyssey and the overrated Romans—but she actually 
made her way to Abbotsford. Her travels, which extended to 
Jeddo, made her, as we can believe, “ the sensation of the night” 
when she appeared; but nothing gained her more attention than 
the discovery Colonel Fitzallan made, that she had passed the last 
winter in Rome. This literal woman of the world, a Christian- 
ized wandering Jewess in seven-leagued boots, bestows her hand 
and wealth on the curate, Mr. Burnaby, who has a mysterious 
attraction for every one he meets of either sex. So shy and 
awkward is he that, when he first comes into a room with these 
old ladies, he has to seat himself in a chair while they kindly give 
him time to recover himself. Yet ere this he has conquered the 
hand of the brilliant Miss Baurie, and we wonder at it the less 
when we find men of the world falling in love with him when 
he has scarcely opened his lips, and, like Mr. Toots with 
Captain Cuttle, begging formally for the pleasure of his friend- 


ship. 

For all that we have noted, we have di almost at random ; 
and we can safely say that the marvels of the remaining characters 
are no whit inferior, and that the whole of the book is on the same 
level of merit. In each page you light unexpectedly on some fresh 
fact, on some happily turned and novel phrase, on some evidence 
of the all-pervading Arcadian simplicity of the place where the 
scenes are laid, whose atmosphere makes the men and women who 
come there out of the world, talk, think, and act like the natives. 
We have balls attended by the officers of “ the Army, Navy, and 
Volunteers,” where “the nobility and gentry of the county” 
are reported among the tagrag and bobtail. We have officers 
walking miles out to dinner in the country in goloshes, where, had 
the state of the roads suggested these feminine appendages, they 
had it in their power to have driven. We have a haunted 
house where the ghosts are leftin possession. We have the meet- 
ing of two old friends who had separated but a few years before, 
and who talk together as they drive in the same car to the house of 
the father of one of them, without recognising each other, until 
something happens to be said that leads to an explanation. We 
learn that the privilege of franking letters used to be strictly 
limited to the peerage. A gentleman goes to Scotland “ for some 

use ’’—not to buy a brace or two, but to shoot them, as it turns 
out. The French is admirable, and the geography worthy of one 
who gives reverent admiration to the adventurous traveller who 
has passed a winter in Rome. A party coming from Genoa “ take 
berths in a steamer for England vd Marseilles.” How far the steamer 
made its way up the Rhone we are not informed. But the tourists 
managed to take Orange and Avignon, Bruges and Orleans, on 
their way to Paris; so, even independently of the feat of getting the 
Flemish city into their beat, they must have been excellent custo- 
mers to the French system of railways; and while we cannot imagine 
why they should have picked out Orleans as being worth while to 
cross France for, to the neglect of Tours, Poitiers, Chartres, &c., 
we only wonder that they did not manage to find Strasburg in 
their way. If we cannot heartily recommend Home from India 
for the interest of its style or the merits of its plot, we say un- 
hesitatingly that at this moment we recollect no novel surpassing 
it : originality of style, freshness of character, and fertility of 
incident. 


We have received a communication on the part of Mr. Diany 
Srrmour, with reference to an article that appeared in the 
Saturday Review of June 19, on the subject of that gentleman's 
candidateship for Nottingham. The article was now meant to im- 
pute, and we think ‘does: not impute, that the language of the Law 
Magazine, reproduced by us from My. Irvine's “ Annals of Our 
Time,” had been justifiable as applied to Mr. Szymour. On the 
contrary, we stated that such language was “very improper,” 
an expression which was not used by us ironically ; but, to 
avoid all misconception, we repeat that the language in question 
is not our language, and that its terms as applied to Mr. Dicny 
Seymour appear to us wholly unwarrantable. With respect 
to Mr. Diapy Seymour's complaint that we insinuated that he 
had “ obtained a judicial office by a corrupt bargain with the 
Government of Lord ABERDEEN,” we bey leave to say that we do 
not desire to make any such insinuation ; but as we are not certam 
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of that interpretation, we have no objection to say that we regret 
that any expressions that can be so construed should have been used. 
As regards the judgment passed on Mr. Diapy Sermour by the 
Benchers of his Inn, its effect was, we believe, fairly stated by 

but if there be any doubt on the point, we are ready either, if 
Mr. Diasy Seymour wishes it, to publish the judgment in extenso, 
or else to substitute for our epitomized version of its effect, which 
Mr. Diesy Seymour thinks “distorted,” the bare statement, 
which we hope is not distorted, that the censure was one passed 
on Mr. Diasy Szymourby the Benchers of his Inn in solemn 
form. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communica- 
tions; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


The SaturDay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SatrunDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay REvIEW may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 2s, each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 715, JULY 10, 1869: 


The Lords’ Amendments. The Life Peerages Bill. 
The Future of the Bill. The Third Party and the ——— 
‘Trade-Unions. The Vote on Concurrent Endowment. London Water Supply. 
The Purchase of the Telegraphs. 


Genius and Temperamen 
A Rustic’s Vocabulary. The Free Church of the Future. 


Idealists. The Grenville Murray Scandal and Riot. The Wrongs of Wales. 
blers, Proselytism at Southall. Home Scenery. 
The Italian Opera. 
Curtius’s History of Greece. 
Crabb Robinson. Lost Amid the Fogs. 
Tissot on the Imagination. ‘The French Bar. Life of Mother Margaret Hallahan. 


The Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris. Home from India. 


The New Way Round the World. 


London: Published at 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY, JULY 2. 
THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 


The SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBETION 5 is NOW_OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, 
from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, Is. WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


USTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “ ROSSINI, ” “TITANIA,” “FRAN- 
ESCA DE RIMINI,” &e.). Open daily, at the New Gallery, from T Ten to: Six. -—Admission, Is. 


ADLEY.—The Earl NELSON will preside at the ANNUAL 
PRIZE-GIVING on July 19. Old Members of the School are requested to apply to the 


WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
COLLEG E. 
(By the Seaside and Sussex Downs.) 
President. 


His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, &¢. &e. 


The ensuing Term will commence on September 23. 
Head-Master. 
The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
For particulars apply to the e Secretary, , Major | GARRARD, Eastbourne. 


MA ALVERN COLLEGE.—On Wednesday, July 28, there will 
- bean EX AMINATION for TWO CLASSICAL EXHIBITIONS, value £30 each, to 
‘e held in the College 

Candidates must ihe ‘under Fifteen on July 28. 

For particulars apply to the Heab-MASTER. 


PocKtNcton GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—There are a few 
in the Second Master's House. The School is endowed fou Exhi-; 
bitions at St. J 's College, Cambridge.—For apply to the Rev. E. SLATER. 


M.A., Pocklington, 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL, near Watford.—Founded 1597. 
Endowed with ight Exhibitions of £40 per annum for Four Yous, and aoe 4 
Foundation Scholarships. At the resent date Five Fellowships and Seven Sec yu 
Wa a and Oxford are held by this Schoc!.Address, Rev. A. LEEMAN, Alde: 


ror CREST HALL, Warberry-Hill, Torquay, for the SONS 

of Noblemen and Gentlemen, under the T. R. R. STEBBING 

Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, nOnturd, First and Second C 

Law and Modern History, and formerly Tutor and Assistant-Master at Wellin; 
The age of Pupils at the time of admission should be between Ten and Fifteen. In the 

Domestic Arrangements the Pupils are treated in every agen as as Members of the F: 

¥F ees—under Fou rtecn, 150 Guineas; over Fourteen, 200 Gui: 


CIviL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
Author of Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations”) has 
GEeTLeMy of both Services. — Address, 15 Beaufort 


[NDIAN CIVIL, TELEG and PUBLIC WORKS 
ANDIDATES for the above, in all the Sub- 
jects required, at the HARTLEY INSTITUTIO pton.—Address, THE PRINCIPAL. 


OXF ORD MATRICULATION or RESPONSIONS. — An 
OXFORD M.A., Rector of a small Country Parish near Oxford, has a for a 
PUPIL, to prepare for Matriculation or Responsions. Number limited to six, 

satisfactory. Terms, £150 per annum.—Address, Rev. A. W., Ch. Ch., Oxford. 


PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. 

F. WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C.C.C. Cambridge, gna Senior Assistant-Master of 
Wellington College, formerly Assistant- Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BOYS 

ears La Howse. with 17 acres of Play Mile from Rugby. ist of 
the Rev. Dr. KENNEDY, Canon of us Professor of Tireek, , 
former] of Shrewsbury; Rev. Dr. Bunion Maat ‘Master of Wi Gollege 

an s—sent on application. inclusive, under Twe! 
£35; over £100,—Overslade, near Rugby 


FOLKESTONE E.—The Rev. ©. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
Prine pal of the Ba for the Indian 


KAS: !BOURNE.—An OXFORD M.A., Married, and in Holy 
Orders, with Seven in vecstves a few BOYS between Seven 
‘or Terms, address CLERICUS, Bradfield, 


and to prepare 
DUCATION.—There are VACANCIES in a long-established 
SCHOOL at Blackheath, conducted the Principals, w who, hevd been educated for 

their Profession, are perfectly competent to impart Instruction soowt | the aid of Masters. 

They will be happy to treat with Parents whose coincide with their own, 

i iar province of Women suitably to train and educate Resident verness. 
nexceptionable references. Terms from 40 G NOVELLA, care of Mr. Martin, 

Library, Blackheath, S.E. 


CONTIN ENTAL EDUCATION.—A Married CLERGYMAN, 
Graduate in Honours of Cam! , who is — to settle in German: 
wishes with a few SUES Before he leaves England. amber 


W yard’s, 
Mats EMATICS. —A Married CLERGYMAN, a High 
Wrangler, and University Examiner, can receive a PUPIL to for the Univer- 
sities, or for any of the Examinations requiring Mathematics.—Address, The Vicar, Hitchin. 


(THE Rev. T. GWYNN, M.A. Christ Church, Oxford (late 
Assistant-Master of Mar! Iborouzh College), receives TWENTY- SIX PUPILS to 
tothe Re College and the other Schools. Reference is permitted 
DLEY, ~_ of Marlborough College, and the Rev. W. Stunns, Regius 
n the of Oxford. Te 70 annum.— 
For i poe apply to the Rev. T. G slow Place, Great Marlow, B 


A PRIVATE TUTOR, M.A. Oxford, receives FIVE PUPILS. 
Two Vacancies. Boys from Ten to Fourteen preferred. Great care bestowed on 
jicate. Terms, £80.—Address, Rev. J.C. WAUGH, Wroughton, near 


To GOVERNESSES and TEACHERS. — SPECIAL 
iy various parts of London, during the Months of and 
EM ANN fed particulars, apply to Dr. conduc 


A LADY, experienced in Tuition, wishes for a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT r instruct Children over Ten Years of age. Acquirements, English, French, 
Salary, from £50 to to £60.—Address, BETA, 31 Cornhill, London, 


Gezman, Music, and Singing. 


PIANor ORTE. —A TEACHER of the Pianoforte « can receive 
a YOUNG LADY, desirous of completing her Musical Pupil. 
She has a nice House pleasantly situated, good Society, and can = the hichest —— rences as to 
her Couey: Terms, kk gg Guineas a Month,—. ddress, Mrs. 8., care of Henry Greenwood, 
Advertising Agent, Liverpool 


‘THE DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. —A GENTLEMAN 

M.D.), errs wishes to meet with a 
COM pan YON! a short Pedestrian Ex in East Tyrol. References exchanged.— 
Address, M. D., care of of Messrs. f Messrs. Harvey & & Reynolds, Commercial Street, Leeds, 


rPRAVELLING PHYSICIAN.—An experienced PHYSICI AN 
is desirous of TRAVELLING on the Continent with a Family during the Autumn. 
Terms very moderate. nee, PHYSICIAN, care of C, Mitchell & Co., 12 and 13 Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street, EC. 


A GENTLEMAN, long experienced i in the highest t departments 
of Journalism, and at a Leader ‘er on a First-class ion Paper, would be 
glad to undertake the EDI ofa PROV INCIAL PAPER or Conser- 
vative principles.—Address, T. R. Z., Onwhyn's, Catherine Street, Strand. 


ToL LITE RARY GENTLEMEN, AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, 
\OKSELLERS.—The Unéersigned. having had many years’ experience 
PUBL with Authors, and Works on Commission in various W holesale 
Firms, tenders his SERVIC S$ to Gentlemen requiring occasional or more pe: t assist- 
ance in posting and t ve their A t either in London or in the Country. 
Libraries arranged and Sales don C 
M. JONES, Offord Road, Barnsbury, 


MSS. to COPY WANTED, by a LADY who Writes a 
Clear Hand. Moderate terms. ionable References.— Address, 

of Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., Printers ond w Stationers, 30 Parliament 
reet, 


ANCER ‘HOSPITAL. (Free). —Founded_ 1851.—Brompton, 
S.W., and_ 167 Piceadilly.—Over Cases treated since Foundation. Remedies and 
Diet very expensive. Over 40 in Hospital a and many Cases unable to be admitted fur want of 
FUNDs; at present over 300 Out-patie: 
Treasurer—GEO, T. HERTSLET, Lord Chamberlain's Office, St. James's Palace. 
Bankers—Messrs. COUTTS & CO., Strand. 
By Order, I. J. urr. 


7 

PRINTERS’ ALMSHOUSES. —CELEBRAT ION WING. 

Tt is wasar seers § hoped that all Sums kindly promised in aid of the above Wing, together 
with any new C ‘ontributions, will be paid over to the Treasurer or Collector as speedily as possible 
in order that the Corporation may immediately carry out the wish of the Subscribers, and 
thereby obtain the benefit of the Legacy of Mr. Hexky Wuicut, of Kin ston, to erect the 
remaining Wing to the Asylum.—Subeeriptions yotes) 
received by the Treasurer, WM. CLowes, Esq., Duke Street, Stamford Street ; or the Collector, 
Mr. C. Pork, 14 Derby Street, Argyle Square, W.C. 


*,* 200 Guineas still ito lete the Sum of 1 G 
complete the Sum 500 Guineas, to enable the Corpora- 
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[July 10, 1869, 


pre —RBEDFORD HOTEL,—Frery endeavour is 
to render this Hotel eqnal to its ese repute, The Coffee Room, with extensive 
Sea frontage, has been andi ions to “The MANAGER” will be 
promptly attended to, 
___Bediord Hotel Company, Limited. 

OODWOOD and BRIGHTON RACES.—GRAND HOTEL, 

Brighton, under New Direction; New Management. Ordinary Tariff Prices charged 
during the Races. Terms, for Families or Large Purties, on application to 

GEO. QU IDDINGTON, Manager. 


“ Believe me, sir, the finest scenery in the world i is improved by a good Hotel i in 
the doreground.” 


[UPEAOOMEE HOTEL. — Delightful Location; Beautiful 


Scenery; 200 Apartments; Handsome TPublic Rooms; Table d’Hote * anily. —Address, 
J. BOHN, Iifracombe, North Devon. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
$.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. 


YHE A ANK, ‘Limited, — Established in 1933, 
Cc CAPIT AL, £1,600,000, 

Tizap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Pankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLANDJ 
Brancues in Edinburgh, Caicutta, oe —? Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

ong OnE. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz : 
At 5 per cent. “99 ann., mulgect to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
At4 ditt diito 6 ditto 
At3 ditto ditto s ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, outbialear of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases eflected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Tuterest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
| a every other description’ of ing Busincss and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


YDROPATHY. — MALVERN. — Dr. RAYNER’S 


= __Batablishment (late Dr. WILson’s).—F or Terms, apply to the SECRETARY. 


“SCOTLAND.—DESIRABLE_ ESTATE AND RESIDENCE, WITH VALUABLE 
SHOOTINGS, FOR SALE 


BE SOLD BY PRIVATE BARGAIN, 
rPHE ESTATE o: of MEIKLE CATPAIR, in the Parish of Stow, 


and County of Edinburgh. 


The Property extends to nearly 1,030 Acres of superior LA ND, of which about 5 Acres are under 
thriving Plantations, adding greatly to the amenity and shelter of the Property 
Nearly 800 Acres ave Arable, the greater part of which has been recently Drained, Subdivided, 
and improved. The remainder is Old Pasture Land. 
The | aegged on the Estate are entirely new. ‘the MANSION-IIOUSE is elegant, very 
nd for either a Resident Proprietor or Tenant, with Gas and Water Pipes 


throughout the Hous 

The STEADING of with ample Accommodation for an extensive 

‘Thrashing Mill driven by Water- 
oun Lands — of the Crown for a small Feu-duty, and the Teinds are valued at £4 8s. 10d. 
per an 

The Westiones’ is within Two miles of Stow Station, on the North British Railway, and within 
Talt-an-hour by Railway of Melrose, Dryburgh, Abbotsford, &e. 

‘The Estate has a Southern exposure, and, either for R or I 
merits the attention of Capitalists, 

‘The Game has been carefully Preserved, and the Ground is well Stocked with Black Game, 
Pheasants, Partridges, Haves, and Rabbits ; and the Lands being partly surrounded by extensive 
and nes Grouse-Shootings, capital Sport can be depended on during the greater part of 


Apeiy to Mr. D. C. ALEXANDER, Solicitor, Selkirk, who will give all further particulars. 


AST SURREY REGISTRATION, 1869.—CONSERVA- 
TIVES entitled to qualifications to VOTE for East veer, but whose Names are not on 
the present Register, are requested to APPLY to the Undersigned, who will take the necessary 
steps to have them placed on the Register free of Expense or further trouble to them. Any 
information as to the Names of Persons whose qualitications have been lost by Death, Sale, 
val, or other cause, will also be thankfully received, and meet with immediate attention. 
GEORGE 8. CHEVALLIER, 30 John Street, Bedford Row, London. 
Notices of Claims should be sent in by the 17th instant. 


OVERLAND ROUTE. — COMMUNICATION by § STEAM 


this Property 


with INDIA, Cara, _ JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., vid EGYPT, from SOUTH- — 


AMPTON and MARSE 
The PENINSU tA on ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS and Ey Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 
From SOUTHAMPTON. From MARSEILLES. 


GIBRALTAR Every Saturday, at 2 p.m. 
Every Sunday, at 7 a.m, 


And every alternaic And every alternate 
Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereafter. 


Saturday, July 10,2 p.m. { Sunday, July 4,7 a.m, 


July 2p .m. { Sunday, July 18,7 a.m. 


J APAN: oo 
AUSTRALIA ...... { nd ev pnd And every Fourth 
Saturday t ereafter. Sunday thereafter. 


Arrangements having been made with the British India Steam Navigation Compan 
Passengers, Cargo and Varcels are now Booked through to any of the Ports touched at by Pthae 


Company's Steamers. 
For full particulars as to Freig! Foy. and Tope, apply at the Company's Offices, 


722 Leadenhall Street, London, ental lace, Southampto 
122 Leadenhall Street, July 1869. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


Jj OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
J OUN MITCHELL’S STEEL PENS, Patronized by the 


QUEEN during the last Twenty-four Years.—Sold by all Stationers. 
London Depot—66 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. Works—Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


ALLAGHAN’S OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES 
of matchless quality.—234 New Bond Street, Corner of Conduit Street. 
N.B.—Sole Agent to Voigtlinder, Vienna. 


JILMER’ BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 
URE.—An_ IL LUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of Lae Articles 

of BEDROOM. FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER & SON, 

Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.,; Factory, 34 and 35 Chasen Street. 


NOTICE. —The POSTMASTER-G EN ERAL having decided 
that it is his duty to return to the writers, as “ Insufliciently Addressed,” all Letters 
directed without Initials or Number to “SMEE & COMPY., FINSBURY,” JOHN H HENRY, 
EK & OMPY. urgently request their to direct their Letters and Orders in 
as under: 
JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPY... PAVEMENT, MOORGATE 


A. ‘SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock, 


GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITALLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, , 
and of 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO. 


— 


J. THOMSON, Chairman, 
PP RAVELLING NOTES for TOURISTS, or VISITORS in 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF ‘SCOTLAND 
(LONDON OFFICE, 37 NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET) 


SUPPLY TOURISTS and others visiting the United Kingdom with TRAVELLING NOTES, 
available at the principal Cities and Ww atering-Places of ‘England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


OYAL EXCHAN GE ASSU R ANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King Georze I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Crier Orrice-ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Brayco—29 PALL MALL. 
Fine, Lire, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the only charge 
for FIRE INSURANCES. 
Life Assurances with, or without, participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 
ny sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
‘The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
A liberal participation in Protits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnershi ip. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the sec aes of an Uilice whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and ak 
Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be Yorwarded on application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Seeretary._ 
| AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
ndon, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—FIVE MILLIONS, FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Annual Income—UPWARDS OF HALF-A-MILLION. 


ssurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons fur Sums not exceeding £10,000, “gama 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in P; 


| Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 


At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, 
to £4,164,147 have been the Policies. 


The Claims paid t ted to £7,914,299, being in respect of Sums 
assured by Policies £6, Bol in respect of Bonuses thereon. 


Prospeetuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances eticvcted, through any Solicitor in ‘Town or Country, or by application direct w the 


Actuary at the Office in London. 
GRIF FITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARs, E.C, 
Pog heen Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire B , AD. 1696. Extended to 
ife, 1836. 


Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT-—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT_#0 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the First Series. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1868), £1,252,174. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


BRUSH EMPIRE MU TUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


MPANY, 
32 NEW BRIDGE BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established in 1847. 
THE SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS WILI. BE DECLARED IN 1870. 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Instituted 1829. 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrned thereon, amouvt 
to about £2,500,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of £950,000, 

‘The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample SECURITY is guaranteed to the Volicy-holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be etlected on the most moderate terms and most liberal conditions. 

‘The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments, 

Prospectuses may ed Otnees as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP'S VESTMENT CIRCUSAR (post free). 
JULY Number now read: 

It contains all the best- = .. and safest Stock and Share Investments of the Day. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Investment Circular a'safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 

Messrs. SUARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
pera Established 1852.) Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.c. 


KITCHEN REQUISITES (including BRUSHES and 


2 4 
£sd4.| £58. £58 £8, d. 
Kitchen Utensils ... 68 12 2 294 12 9 318 i 
Brushes and Turnery to suit | 21 1 6 | 16 719 6 3 2 5 
Total per Set | 13 8 Wiss | 


73 CHISWELL STREET, AND ONDON, TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 
N 


TAPESTRY DECORATIONS (HOWARD'S 
PATENT, No. 2,138), in lieu of and more durable than Lape and Grainin 
lastered Walls, Ceilings, Doors, or other Surfaces covered with any real Wood suected. 

pesist igns in any Style, and Estimates free. 
SHOW ROOMS—26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, i 


Any single Article may be had at the same Lye quoted for it in the different hime For 
particulars see Illustrated Catalogue, which can be had free by post. 


ue BEST SHOW of [IRON BEDSTEADS in the KINGDOM 
is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. He has EIGHT LARGE ROOMS devoted to the 
exclusive show of Lron and Brass Bedsteads oa Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and 
ed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 10s.; Patent Iron Bedstends, fitted with 
— joints and patent sacking, from Ils.; and Cots, from Is. 6d. each; handsow 
1 Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £1 8s. to £30. 


SILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BE DROOM | 
FURNITURE.—See our New Coloured ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of these 
elegant and fashionable Suites, enamelled in imitation of the chuicest Woods, so artistically as 
to be equal to them in effect and ore and at half the price 
gratis and post free from CRAWCOUR & Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 
73 and 75 Brompton Road. Established 1810. 
“See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, ea, and Bedding | 
(Carriage free), 590 Designs, with Prices ¢ and Estimates. May be had grati 


AMERICAN BOWLING AL LL EYS.— 


W. HAWKE & SON, Wild Court, Great Wild Street, Dru e, London, W. 
Contract to deliver, and fix complete AMERICAN BOWLING ALLEYS in Mansions aud 
Public Institutions in avy part of the Kingdom. 


W ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, 
by Appointment, to H.R,U. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and 
post-paid. It contains up of 700 
Electro Plate, 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Mot-water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Turnery Goc 
‘Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Kitchen Utensils, fo. 
hye List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms, at 39 Jxford Street, W.; 1, 14 
2, 3, aud 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, aud! Newman Yard, Loudoun, 
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The Saturday Review. 


BENSON’S 


WATCHES CLOCKS GOLD JEWELLERY 
Of all kinds. Of all kinds. Of the Newest Designs. 
LEVER. DRAWING-ROOM. BRACELETS. 
HORIZONTAL, DINING-ROOM,. BROOCHES. 
CURONOMETER, CARRIAGE, EAR-RINGS. 
KEYLESS. CILURCH. CKETS., 
CURONOGRAPH. HALL AND SHOP. NECKLACES. 


Mr. BENSON, who holds the appointment to H.R.IT. the Prince of Wales, has b Just pub- 
lished two Pam phlets, enriched und embellished with Lllustrations—one Watcha and 
Clock Making, and the other upon Artistic Gold Jewellery. These are sent, post free for n 
ewh. Persons living in the Couatry or Abroad can select the Article required, and have it 
forwarded with perfect safety. 

25 OLD BOND STREET; anp 
THE CITY STEAM WORKS, 58 AND 60 LUDGATE IILL, LONDON. 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 
MAPPIN and WEBB requ uest a VISIT to their Oxford Street 


SHOW ROOMS, in which are displayed complete SERVICES of ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATE CHESTS 

AND CANTEEN CASES. 
SPOONS AND FORKS, 


DINNER SERVICES. 
DESSERT SERVICES. 
TEA AND COFFEE 


BISCUIT BOXES. 
, CRUET STANDS, 
SPIRIT FRAMES. 


SERVICES. DESSERT KNIVES AND | BUTTER COOLERS. 
TEA — AND FORKS IN CASES, KETTLES AND STANDS. 


All Maufaetured by themselves at the Winsley Street and Shefficld Factories, 
WeEstT-EnpD Siow Rooms, Ciry 
77 AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 71 AND 72 CORNUILL. 
MAPPTN WEEB. 


Pits your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; they 
ere Cheapest i in the End.-DEANE & CO.’s CAT! ALOGUE, 
KD ING LIST, pratis and post hi uist is arranged to facilitate 
Goods, comprises 
e-irons, Bra Tron Bedst 


Gif 


‘able . Electro-Plate, Lamps, Baths, 

Bedding ‘Copr ver, ‘Tin, and Brass Coods; 

out of S per cent. for Cash Payments of 
London Bridge. A.D. 176 

1869, 


“pA PENT LAW N MOWERS for 186: 
The Patent Improvements recently introduced give 
SHANKS’S MACHINE 
Several Important Advantages possessed by no other Lawn Mower. 
PATENT DOUBLE-EDGED SOLE-PLATE, WIND-GUARD, &c. &e. 
The unprecedented Sale for 188, notwithstanding the D son, the most 
how these Advan CC 


all ‘the Ex ibitors of Lawn 
hibition, they are the only who e Jury awarded a Medal. 


x 
Medal ge awarded is the highest Prize ever given ty po Exhibition for Lawn 


\NDER SHANKS & SON have for some time past heen making the Revolving Cutter of 
whines Self-sharpening—that is, with Steel on both Sides of each Blade, so “that when 
ittey becomes blunt by running one way, it can be reversed, thus bringing the opposite 
or shiz wp edve of the Cutter to act azainst the Sole-Plate. In addition to this, A. 8. & SON 
now make the Sole-Vlate or Bottom ilade of their Machine with Two Edges—one in front as 
usual, and one in reserve et the back; when the front ede gets wae down, the plate has only 
to be unserewed and a unused edg e brought to the front. It will be seen at a glance that 
s 3 the cutting parts to last twice as long asin other Machines, where 

: Plat rc st be entirely renewed when the edge is worn down, 

A Wind-Guard has also be gi ced to prevent the Mown Grass being blown past the 
Box during the prevalence of w 

There is no ribbing with these Machines. The Lawn when mown has a most beautiful 
appearance, being as smooth as a piece of Velvet. 

Prices of Hand Machines, including Carriage a any Railway Station in England: 
WipTH Curren. Wiptu or Curren. 


s. d. 8. 
10-inch Machine .. 0 19-inch Machine 715 0 
12-inch Machine .. 0 22-inch Machine .. +810 0 
Machine «610 0 21-inch Machine .. 00 


16-inch Machine 0 
Tilustrated C ieulats,. containing full Particulars, and with Prices of Machines for Torse, 
Pouy, and Donkey Power, sent free on application. 
Every Machine warranted to give winple satisfaction, and if not approved of can be at once 


reiurue 
: A. SIIANKS & SON, DENS IRON WORKS, ARBROATH, 
AND 27 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. 
A Stock of all Sizes of Lawn Mowers always kept at 27 Leadenhall Street. 


CE PItCHERS (the American Double Wall), for Iced Water, 


Wine Cups, &e.; also the American Butter Dishes for use with Ice. The best trebly siatet. 
greatest variety, and most reliable are those made in America by the Meriden Company, whose 
Sole Agents in London are the WENITAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand. 


Cli SAFES and WENHAM LAK ICE.—The WENHAM 
LAKE ICE COMPANY'S celebrated Prize-Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new 
Duplex Refrigerator, Registered March 17, 1869, fitted with Water Tanks and Filters, 
and combining every Moderna Improvement without unnecessary Complications, are un- 
equalled for Simplicity, Efficiency, Jurability, and Economy. Wenham Lake Ice, delivered 
in ‘Town for less than Id. per Ib.; or Packages of 2s. 6d., 5s., 9s., and upwards forwarded inte the 
Country by * goods train” without perceptible waste. *“Tilustrated Price Lists free at the Sole 
Otiice, Wenham Lake Jee Company, 140 Strand, London, W.C, 


‘CE CREAM MACHIN ES, Nesselrode Ice Pudding Moulds, 

Seltzogenes, Champaane Frappé Pails for use with the Improved Freezing 1 Powders, and 

everything connected with Fre eziug. of the best, cheapest, most modern, and reliabl acter.— 
Sole Office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, London, W.C. 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALKS, in fine Condition, 
in Bottles and Casks, are Sold by J. F, TIMMS & CO., at their New Stores, under 

the Charing Cross Railway Station.—Offices, 10 Villiers Street, Strand, W.C. 
E T 


Pp U R SE &. 
No. Claret (Vin Ordinaire) 128. 
2—Dinner Claret . (Sound B48. 

Jlaret........ (Fine flavoury Bordea 

LAZENBY, 90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W.. Wine Merchant. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


° DIMENTS.—E. LAZENRY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces. and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are compelled to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods with _a view to mislead the Public.— 
a Wigmore, Strest, Covendioh Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
cclebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON. bene the Label used so many years, signed “* Evizabetu L 


AZENBY.” 
SAUCE —LEA & PERRINS.— SAUCE. 
The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” p 1 by “'The only Good Sauce.” 


Its use improves Appetite and Digestion. and Flavour. Beware of 
Imitations, to avoid which see the Names, LEA & PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 
Ask for “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and 


Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
PRAG RANT SOAP.—FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 64. each. Lasting fragrance guaranteed; order of your 
‘Chemist, Grocer, or Uilman, and sce that J. C. & J. FIELD is on each Tablet. 
Wholesale—U PPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8, 


BRAN TABLET, 64. 
The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 
Also EWEN'’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
Sold everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers, 


M®; S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
Dest, DRESSING will BESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling air is immediately 

Thin Hair thickened. 

Baldness prevented. 

It removes all Dandriff. 

It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 


Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in large Bottles, price 6s. 
HIGI MOLBORN, LONDON, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


rt IWENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland, observes :— 
Dr. De Jongh’s Light- rown Cod Liver Oil to be a OL, not likely to 
create anda agent of great value.” 

Dr. EDWAKD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Oihcer to the Poor Law Board of Grent Britain, 
in his work “On Consum — writes:—* We think it a erent ie that there is one 
kind of Cod Liver Oil KK hich is universally admitted to Light-Brown Oil 
supplied by Dr. De Jongh. 


on’ only in capsuled ImrEeriaL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


SoLE ConsiGN&Es, 
ANSAR, ITARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHOICE BOOKS. 
Many Copies of Juventus Mundi, by W. E. Gladstone; Sir J.T. Copesties' 's Life of 

Keble ; Diary of Henry Crabb Kobinson ; "ithe Queen of the Air; Burton's Biazils; Dilke’s 
Greater Britain; Her Maie sty’s Tower, by Hepworth Dixon; Lord Campbell's Lives of Lynd- 
hurst and am; Sala’s ome and Venice ; Edwards's Life of Rossiai ; Forster's Life of 
; Sir James Clark's Life of Dr. Conolly ; Town-he Ten Thousand 

vel; Hardy’s Forest Life in Ag Hal ley" e;and nearly every other 

Hecent Ww are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added 
as the dems and increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming 

ks a3 they appear. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUPIE S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP BOOKS. 
NOTICE. -.- Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, Secondhand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
Authors, in Orname ntal Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing-room 
Co aud for Wedding and Birthday Presents, and School Prizes, are now on Sale at 
D 8 Cr LIBR ABx. at the lowest current prices. A New Edition of the 
CLEARANCE ex TALOGUE is now ready, and will be forwarded on application, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 
in Cireulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Sclect Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


LONDON LIBRARY.—The LIBRARY is now CLOSED 
at Lialf-past Six, instead of at Six P.M. as heretofore. 
By Order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Tuly 5, 1869, 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Fousted in 1841. the PRINCE of WALES, J/’resident—The EARL, 
of CLARENDON, ‘The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which 
contains ey Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languazes : 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Reeertiin, 2 26. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. Reading-room open 


Ten to ~past Six 
Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary end Librarian. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any cement, according to the supply required. All 

the best New Books, English, French, and German, diately on publicati Prosp 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTII’S, CILURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
207 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


TTAUCHNITZ'S EDITION of TISCHENDORF’'S NEW 
AMENT may be obtained in any Quantities of the London Agents, SAMPSON 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. and 2s, ; sewed, Is. 6d, 


TEST. 
— bay" & MARSTON, 188 Fleet Street. 
1 FOREIGN and AMERICAN WORKS supplied on Liberal Terms. LOW'S 
MONTHLY BULLETIN of IMPORTATIONS sent post free to Customers, 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition, 2s. 6d. 
CATILE and CATTLE BREEDERS. By 
M.P., Tillyfour. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 2s. sewed, 


HE CENTRE of UNITY: What isit? Charit y or Authority ? 
An Inquiry occasioned by the recent Letter of Pope Pius IX. to all Pro- 
testants and other Non-Catholics. By the Rev. Aueusrus CLIssOLD, M.A. 
London: LoneMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


FOURTH EDITION, S{iXTH THOUSAND. 
Fourth Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. with Map and Thirty Lithographic Plates, 
price 21s. cloth, 
REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. Srevarr Trencn, 
Land Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, 
and Lord Digby. With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author's Son, 
J. TOWNSEND TRENCH. 
“ This is certainly a remarkable book, and it distinguishes itself in the current 
literature of the Irish question by striking out a decided line of its own.” —Times. 
“ The appearance of this work is most opportune. It will help Englishmen to 
understand Ireland and the Irish better than they have ever done before.” 
Pali Mail Gazette. 
“ This work is different from any other book on Ireland we have met with. Its 
title, realities of Irish life, faithfully describes its contents.”—Quarterly Review. 
London: LonemMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


SIX-SHILLING EDITIONS ADAPTED FOR THE KNAPSACK OR 
TRAVELLING BAG, AND FOR READING LN THE HOLIDAYS. 
The Student’s Edition :— 
ORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS contributed to the “ Edinburgh Review.” New Edition, complete 
in One Volume. Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth; 12s, in tree-calf; or 15s. morocco, 
gilt edges. 


Also, uniform with the above :— 
HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS, including his mmggy nnd to the “Edinburgh Review.” New 
Eaition, complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth ; or 12s. bound in 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of the REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 


Edited by his Daughter, Lady Hotnanp, and Mrs. Austin. New Edition, 
complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. price 63. cloth ; or 12s. bound in tree-calf. 


[HE WIT and WISDOM of the REV. SYDNEY SMITH; 
a Selection of the most memorable Passages in his Works, Letter, 
and Conversation. New Edition. Crown 8vo. price 3s. td. 
London: LongMANs, GREEN, and Co, me Row. 
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The Saturday Review. 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. COLXY. 
July, will be published on SaruRDAY Next. 
CONTENTS, 
1, THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF GUICCIARDINI 
2. LECKY’S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS. 
3. VICTOR JACQUEMONT’S LETTERS. 
4. SHAKSPEARIAN GLOSSARIES. 
5. JOHN BALL’S ALPINE GUIDE. 
6. MRS. SOMERVILLE ON MOLECULAR SCIENCE, 
7. BROWNING’S “ THE RING AND THE BOOK,” 
8. FREEMAN'S HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
9. FORSTER’S LIFE OF LANDOR. 
10. THE MARRIAGE LAW OF THE EMPIRE. 
London: and Co. Edinburgh : and (Brack. 


This day is published, 6s. 


DUBLIN REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 
a CONTENTS : 
1. THE EARLY IRISH CHURCH 
AUTHORITY OF THE SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY. 
THE RING AND THE BOO 
MILL ON LIBERTY. 
THE SUPPRESSION OF ITALIAN MONASTERIES. 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS ON CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION, 
TUE LIFE OF F. FABER. 
PHILOSOPHICAL AXIOMS. 
THE REVOLUTION IN SPAIN, 
. A GLANCE AT CATHOLIC HOME POLITICS. 
ROMAN DOCUMENTS :—Cardinal Caterini’s Letter on the Civil 
Princedom ; Reply of the “ Civilt& Cattolica ” to * Le Franc cais 
NOTICES OF BOOKS :—Life of Mother Margaret; Mr. Leek ’s History 
of European Morals; Mr. Allies’ Formation of Christendom; ee Pusey’s 
Letter to F. Newman, &e. &e. 
13. CORRESPONDENCE :—Canon Oakeley on a Liberal Education. 
London: Burns, OATES, & CO., 17 Portman Street, W. 


No. LXX. (JULY), 3s. 6d. 


T ‘HE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE (published by 
Authority of the Medico- Psychological edited by C. LOCKHART ROBERTSON, 
M.D. Cantab., and Henny MAUDSLEY, M.D. Le 
This Number contains Original Articles on ae Nag a (Dr. Henry Maudsley)— 
"The Causes of Death in Chronic Mental Disease (Dr. Boyd)—The Bromides in Epilepsy (Mr. 
Kesteven)—The Friedrichsberg As ‘ylum, with Plan Dr Oppert)_Matter aud Foree 
in Relation to Mental and Cerebral I 2 Dr. Th Dickson)—The Perceptive 
Centres and their Localisation (Rev. G. Davies); together with Occasional Notes of the 
pate of recent Works on ‘Mental Science ; Psychological News (to be continued 
arterly). 


No. XXV. 


FS 


Joun CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


POACHING on MONT BLANO, by W. Hincuuirr, 
See FRASER’'S MAGAZINE for JULY. 


On the First of every Month, price ls, 


” ZOOLOGIST: a Popular Journal of Natural History, 
for recording Facts relating to Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes. 
Joun VAN Voorsr, 1 Paternoster Row. 


OLIDAY NUMBER of LONDON SOCIETY for 1869. 


Illustrated by Keene, “ Phiz,” Thomas, Stanton, Mahoney, and Ellis. A Pleasant 
Companion for ‘Tourists at Home and Abi Now ready at all Booksellers and Railway 


Stations, price Is. 
[THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
CONTENTS OF No, XLI., JULY 10, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES, Gunpowder Mills and Magazines. 
The Trish Church Bill in the Lords. An Inquiry into English Propriety. 
‘The Case of Farrer v. Close. France (from a Parisian). 
Ecclesiastical Prosecutions, The Water Colour Exhibitions. 
‘The Bankruptcy Bill as Amended. Our Afghan Ally. 


The Orange Celebrations. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, The Diseased Cattle Bill. 
An American Suggestion. Official Smuggling. 
The Field Artillery Experiments. 
The History of a Bank. 
he Lord Advocate. 
The Church of a Minority. 
Men of the Second Empire— 
XVII. The Private soldier. * Art Rambles in Shetland.” 
Protestant Guardians of the Poor, New Books. 
OCCASIONAL NOYES, ForeIGN AFFAIRS. PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 
SumMaRY OF News. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


THE LATEST SENSATION. 


GIRL of the PERIOD MISCELLANY.—JULY NUMBER. 
Profusely Illustrated. Post free Seven Stamps. 
Office, 342 Strand, London. And all Booksellers and Railway I Bookstalls. 


BIRMINGHAM BANK.—NOTES in NORTHAMPTON, 
THE BUILDER of this Week contains Rad and Plan of Birmingham Town Bank— 
Views of Chapel and Boys’ House, London han Asylum—Notes in Northampton—'l'rade 
Union Lagiesten Caste under Building Act—Hotel Charges, and other Papers. 4d.; or by 
post, 1 York Street, Covent Garden, .C. And all Newsmen. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


pur ARCHITECT, a Weekly Illustrated Journal of Art, 


Every Satu. day, 6d, ; Stamped, 7d. 


Reviews. 
Life of Sir W. Hamilton. 
Wheler's Hi-tory of India. 
Metrical Psalmody. 


Civil Engineering, and Building. The great Success which has attended the publication | 


of this Journal has ren itm necnetary So MOVE to much larger Premises, situated at 175 
Strand, London, W.C., where it pe lished this day, and will be fur the future.—Price, per 
ck TO, ; Unstamped, 4d. THE ARCHITECT can be ordered through any Newsagent or 
Buck se 
' A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF THOMSON ON THE VINE. _ 
This day is published, Sixth Edition, 5s. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CULTIVATION of the 
GRAPE VINE. By WILLIAM THoMmsoN, Gardener to His Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch, Dalkeith Park. 
_ BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and L London, 


Now ready, 10s. 6d. 
pur, ANALOGIES of BEING: inductively disclosing the 


versal Operation and Analogous Unity of the Eternal Law of Existence through 
which = Objective Temple of Infinite Being culminates in the Son of God as its Alpha and 
Omega. By Woop. 


by the same Author, 


THE NEW SCIENCE of ASTRON OMY; together with a 
Sectional Analysis of the Anilogies of Being. 8vo. sewed, td 
_ London: F. Bowyer Kirto, 5 Bishopsgate Sti Street reet Without, EY 


[Tuly 10, 1869. 


This day is No. XXIV. 
TINSLEYS’ a for JULY: an 


Illustrated Monthly. 1s. 


Just 2 vols. 8vo. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA: an 


Exploration of the Western Nile Tributaries, By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK, 
With Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations. 


ROME and VENICE, with other WANDER. 


INGS in ITALY in 1866-67, By Georck Avcustus SALA. 1 vol. 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By 


the Earl of DEsart. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 
}TWICE REFUSED: a Novel. By Cuartes 
E. STrRuinc. 2 vols. [Ready this day, 
SIMPLE AS a DOVE: a Novel. By the 
Author of “ Olive Varcoe,” &. 3 vols. (Ready this day, 


FATAL ZERO: a Novel. 


“ Polly, a Village Portrait.” 2 vols. 


THE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a 


Novel. By J. M. Capes, Author of ‘* The Mosaic-Worker's Daughter,” &c. 
3 vols. 


STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry Kuvestey, 


Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “‘Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE GIRL HE MARRIED. By James 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. 3 vols. 
NEVERMORE; or, Burnt Butterflies: a 


Novel. By Joun Gavur. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


FOUND DEAD: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, 


| Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. 
| New and Cheap Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 1 vol. [Just ready. 


By the Author of 
| 


TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS 
FOR SEASIDE READING. 
To be had of all Booksellers, and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom. 


MAURICE DERING. By the Author of 


“ Guy Livingstone.” 2s, [Next week. 
RECOMMENDED to MERCY. By the Author 


upon Trust,” &c, 2s, This day. 
Also, now ready, 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
THE ROCK AHEAD. BLACK SHEEP. 

THE PRETTY WIDOW. BARREN HONOUR. 

MISS FORRESTER. SWORD AND GOWN. 

SANS MERCI. | THE DOWER-HOUSE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


This day is published, 15s. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AND 
HER ACCUSERS ; 


Embracing a Narrative of Events from the Death of James V-. 
in 1542, until the Close of the Conference at 
| Westminster in 1569. 


By JOHN HOSACK, Barrister-at-Law. 


_ This Work contains the “Book of Articles” produced against Queen Mary af 
Westminster in 1569, together with various other Original Documents. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Just published, each 6d. 


| ROYAL ENGINEER OFFICERS’ DUTIES in TIME of 


PEACE, with Suggestions for the Organisation of the Staff of an Army. 


Also, 
MILITARY WORE BY MILITARY LABOUR. By an Orricer oF THE Royal 
NGIN 
London : reel 1U8s Buck, 23 Paternoster Row ; WILLIAM MITCHELL, 39 Charing Cross- 
Now ready, 
“pur MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with their Correct Value 


| in English Currency. Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 


Address, T. ROBERTS & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Now ready, 8vo. 396 pp. 9s. 


ue LONDON FRIENDS’ MEETINGS; showing the Rise 
of the Society of Friends in London, with Accounts of the various Meeting Houses and 
Burial Grounds, Compiled by WILLIAM Beck and T. FREDERICK BALL. 


F. Bowver Kirro, 5 Bishopsgate Street Without, E. Cc. 


Just published, Third Edition, revised and enl 1, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


PLLEPsY and its CURE. By Gro. Beaman, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


London: RENSHAW, 356 ‘Strand. And all Booksellers. 


blished, Second Edition, with Addenda, eontaiaing additional Facts and Cases in 


With 4 Illustrations by Gustave Doré and G. Cruikshank, 6s. 


COoILa’s WHISPERS: Lyrics by the Kniaur of Morar. 


BLACKWOOD, and all all Booksellers. 


18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; ; with Key, 3s. Gd. 


ALKER and WORCESTER'S: PRON OUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. New Edition, carefully Corrected, and 
many New Words added. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


be tt Illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 
RA of QUACKS and QUACKE RY. By 
Detector. Reprinted from the Medical Circular,” 
London: H. BAILLibRE, 219 Regent Street. 


Just published, crown svo., 4s. 6d. 
ECTURES on the HISTORY of IRELAND down to 
A.D. By A. G. Ricury. 
Dublin: E. Poysonpy. Lon‘ton: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Crown BvuILpInes, 188 FLEET SrneEt, July 6, 1869. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON’S 


LIsT OF NEW BOOES. 
- 


THE | ABBEY and PALACE of WESTMINSTER, with 
‘ational Photographs. By JoHN HARRINGTON. Royal 4to. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES of the BAYARD SERIES, each 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTABEL; and the LYRICAL and IMAGINATIVE 


POEMS of SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Arranged and introduced by 
ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 


RELIGIO MEDICI, HYDRIOTAPHIA, and the LETTER 


RIEND. y & Frnomas Browne, Knight. With Introduction and Notes by 


ries mem "weske that may termed Pleasure Books of Literature, 
in ihe st Style, at a Popular Pri: atthe ChiswickPress, on paper ; 
Ee by Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves. Silk headbands and registers. 
Volumes now ready, each complete in itself, price Half-a-Crown: 
STORY of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. TEE Emo and the COMMONS. By Prof. 
DE JOINVILLE'S ST. LOUIS the KING. ORLEY. 
THE ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COWLEY. | WORDS of WELLINGTON. 
ABDALLAH. By Epovanp Lanoutaye. | HAZLITT’S ROUND TABLE. 
TABLE-TALK of NAPOLEON. BUCHANAN’S BALLADS. 
VATHEK. By WILLIAM BECK¥ORD. COLERIDGE'S CHRISTABEL. 
RASSELAS. By De. JONNBOS. BROWNE'S RELIGIO 
“The Scries, taking its name from its opening volume, which contained a translation 
of the Knight Fed fear and without reproach, will reall yet think, ei a void in the shelves 
of all except the complete English Libraries.” — Pall Pall Malt 
* 12 of Volumes supplied in a for Bis. 6d. 


LOST AMID the FOGS: Sketches of Life in Newfoundland. 


By Lieut.-Col. M‘CREA. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE the MAST and TWENTY-FOUR 


YEARS AFTER. An entirely New Edition of Mr. Dana's Narrative extended. With 
Notes and Revisions. Copy right Edition, fep. 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY of the ISLAND of CAPE BRETON. By 


RicuaRpD Browy, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
OUR NEW WAY ROUND the WORLD: Two Years of 


Travel by CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. 8vo. with 100 Illustrations and Maps, 12s. 


NOTES on YACHTS. By Epwry Brerr. Fep. 8vo. with an 
justration by John Brett, engraved by J. D. Cooper, 6s. 


LECTURES and SPEECHES by ELIHU BURRITT. Fep. 
sIR COLERIDGE on CONVENTS : the Speeches of 


all that may be considered of |< meed in the 
ES oa of Wi iinesses in the Case of Saurin v. Starr. 8vo. 5s. 


THE SHAKSPERIAN TREASURY of WISDOM and 


KNOWLEDGE. By Cuar.es W. STEARNS, M.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


LEOPOLD the FIRST, KING of the BELGIANS. With 


Notes and ¥ Events and Persons from Authentic and Unpub- 
lished 2 8vo. with Portraits, 283. 


AUDUBON’S LIFE and ADVENTURES. Edited by Rosrrr 
BUCHANAN. Second Edition, 8vo. with Portrait, ls. (Ready. 


KATHRINA: Her Life and Mine. In a Poem. By Dr. J. G. 
HIOLLAND._ 16mo. cloth, forming the New Volume of “ Low's Cheap outs right Series of 
American Books,” thoroughly good Editions, which, whilst every 
that can be secured b; the best workmanship at the lowest possible rate, possess an addi- 
tional claim on ing Public by ie ee Pe for the remuneration of the American 
Author and the ft protection of the lish Publisher. Cloth flexible, 2s. 


JOACHIM VON KAMERN, and the DIARY of a POOR 
YOUNG LADY. By MARIA NatHUsivs. From the German Miss THOMPSON, 
Forming New Volume of“ Tauchnitz's English Translations of German 


THE GATES AJAR. By Exizasern Stuart Puerrs. 32mo. 
8. 
A CATALOGUE - of a SELECTION of WORKS in the 


“Soanieh, out other Languages that Messrs. LOW & CO. keep in 
nd ies for the use English 
Students in A xon, Arabic, Chinese, Danish, Dutch, French, Germ: iree! 

Hebrew, Icelandic, Italian, "Latin, Portuguese, Russian, Sanskrit, Spanish, Swedish, Syriac, 
we. which they will have’ pleasure in jorwarding, post free, on receipt of Address with 


LOW’S MONTHLY BULLETIN of AMERICAN and 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS, forwarded regularly. Subscription 2s. 6d. per annum, 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
OLD-TOWN FOLK. By the Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


Third Edition, 3 vols. On Tuesday next. 
” present work, although it cannot lay t sfmire in the sweet pages of 
claim nobility of purpose as * Uncle Washington Irving...... e rarel get hold 
ve it as a a of so sensible end well-written a work, and 
pen on <* xin do more to might fill our columns with gems taken from 


name of the authoress among the hi. 
of oo craft than any previous effort of her 

The authoress enters with heart and 
Soul into the various shades of character that 
bn distinctive of a religious state of society 


these pages ; but 
give any correct notion of the work in its 
entirety on. it to all who 

ca 1 worl 

where exciting interest is ‘nade bservient to 

stuatione sand hi somethin that may teach as as 
terse, has all amuse.” 


FOR HER SAKE. By F. W. Rosinson. 
LORNA DOONE: a & Romance of Exmoor. 


RIDGE BLACKMORE. 


LOG of MY Laman HOURS: the Autobiographical 
Aa of an Eminent Shipowner and M.P. 3 vols. 


3 vols. 
By Ricwarp Dop- 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of “A MERE STORY.” 


the Author of “Lady Grace,” “Twice Lost," &e. ‘Third with 


EDELWEISS : a Story of Swiss Life. By BertHoLp AvEBacn. 
rem STORY of FOUR LITTLE WOMEN. By Lovtsa M. 


ALOOTT. 2 vols. fep. 7s. 


THE BLACKBIRD of BADEN, and other Stories. By 
Rosert Buack, M.A. 6s. 
Dossesses the art of story-telling.’ Daily New tale bright one he 


NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. OCLXV. 


for July, 1869. (On Saturday next. 


CONTENTS. 
1. THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF GUICCIARDINI. 
2. LECKY’S HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS. 
3. VICTOR JACQUEMONT’S LETTERS. 
4. SHAKSPEARIAN GLOSSARIES. 
5. JOHN BALL'S ALPINE GUIDE. 
6. MRS. SOMERVILLE ON MOLECULAR SCIENCE. 
7. BROWNING'S “THE RING AND THE BOOK.” 
8. FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 
9. FORSTER’S LIFE OF LANDOR. 
10. THE MARRIAGE LAW OF THE EMPIRE. 


THE PARAGUAYAN WAR. _ By Georce 


Tuompson, C.E., Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers in the Paraguayan Army. 
Post 8vo. with Maps, Plans, and Portrait, price 12s. 6d. 


TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 


and BASHAN; including Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents of Kazbek 
and Elbruz. By D. W. FRESHFIELD, With Maps and Illustrations. Square 
crown 8vo. price 18s. 


CADORE, or TITIAN’S COUNTRY. By 


With Map, 9 Woodcuts, 33 Drawings on Stone, a Fac- 
simile of Titian’s Original Design for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore. 
Imperial 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Description of 


Every Living Creature mnuttonet in th o Beriptures, from the Ape to the 
Coral. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. With 100 New Designs, engraved on 
Wood. 8vo. 21s, 


THE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Jonn 


Stuart Mitt. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5s, 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. Second 
Edition. 2 vols, 8vo. 28s, 


THE OXFORD REFORMERS — JOHN 


COLET, ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE; being a History of their Fellow- 
Work. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, Second Edition, revised. §vo. price 14s, 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 


MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, with a Bio- 
graphical Notice of Bag a 11 Maps, and 30 Charts. Edited AY H. 4 


SOUND: a Course of Lectures delivered at 


the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Jonn Tynpaii, LL.D. F.R.S, 
&c., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution. Second 
Edition, revised; with Portrait and 169 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, &c. By C. L. Eastiake, Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Second Edition, with about 90 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. 18s. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM- 


ENGINE: being a Supplement to the Author’s “Catechism of the Steam- 
By Joun E. New Edition, and enlarged ;. 
24 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


TRENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 


With 30 Illustrations by the Author’s Son, and a Map. Fourth Edition, 
Sixth Thousand. 8vo. 


DOWN CHANNEL in the LEO, 3 Tons, from 


London to the Land’s End, and in the ORION, 18 Tons, R.T.Y.C., from 
London to the Scilly Islands. By R. T. MMULLEN. With 4 Maps and 
5 Woodcuts. 16mo. 6s. 


THE STUDENT'S EDITION. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS, contributed to the - ~—rcra Review. New Edition, 
complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


THE Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCEL- 


LANEOUS WORKS, — his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
New Edition, complete in ‘olume. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. 


SYDNEY SMITH. Edited by his Daughter, Lady Hot.anp, and Mrs. 
AUSTIN. New completa in One Crown 8vo. price 66. 


THE WIT and WISDOM of the Rey. 


SYDNEY SMITH: a Selection of the most Memorable Passages in his 
Letters, and Conversation. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST &. BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. | 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 


SPORT,.and ADVENTURE. By Captain TowNsHEND, 2nd Life Guards. 
8vo. with lllustrations, 


fresh and pleasant reading,"—Globe. “This book should be weléorne in all | 


uarters,”—A theneun. 


MY HOLIDAY «in. AUSTRIA... By Luzzi 


SELINA EDEN. 1 vol. with Mlustrations, 108. 6d. 
“ A frankly-written and chatty account of @ very pleasant holiday.” °_Saturday ‘Review. 


SIXTH EDITION of HER MAJESTY’S | 


TOWER. By W. Herwortn Drxon. DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS | 
PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN, | 8vo. lbs. 
CHEAP EDITION of NEW AMERICA. 


By W. Hepwortu Dixon. Forming the New Volume of Hurst & BLACKETT’s 
STANDARD LIBRARY. With Portrait of the Author, bound, 5s. 


NEW AND. POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Orremant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” “ Salem Chapel, ”&c. 3 vols. 
‘“* The Minister's Wife * is a story which, like the country it deserjbes, is rich in pictures that 
are pleasant to see ; scenes on which the eye sindly lingers; and w' the it 
its réasonings and shrewd in ng, 


in its natu gee uns Sater day Revi 
The Mtinsters Wife" Is in many importunt respects 's most powerful and 
poetic work.” —A theneum 


THE VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Waxren 


THORNBURY. 3 vols. 


THE IVORY GATE. By Mortimer 


“ This work omtaine much which im real pleasure to the reader. The 


author has evi- 
dently seen life, = oe a a many different phases; and he describes what he has seen vividly 
and naturally.” — 


IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay, Author 


of “ A Woman’s Trials.” 3 vo 
“ A really good picture of society, which is at once refined and pure.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


TRUE LOVE. 


Author of *‘ A Summer and Winter in Norway.” 1 vol. 
“A charming story. There is true pathos in the work, and a keen sense of humour.” —Post. 


MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs. 


Anthor ¢ ‘ Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 
dable 


MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


Now ready, 4 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, each 6s, 


A POPULAR EDITION of the HISTORY of the 


UNITED NETHERLANDS: from the Death of William the Silent to the 


Twelve Years’ Truce, 1584-1609. By J. Loruror Mor.ry, D.C.L., Author of | 


«The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 
Also, 4 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, £3. 


A LIBRARY EDITION of the ABOVE WORE. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


GENERAL CUST’S TEXT-BOOKS. 


Now ready, 6 vols, post 8vo. 


LIVES of the WARRIORS of the SEVENTEENTH | 


CENTURY. By General the Hon. Sir Epwarp Cust, D.C.L, 


First Serres.—THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1600-48, 

Serr¥s.—THE CIVIL, WARS of FRANCE and 
ENGLAND, 1611-75. 

Turep Serres.—COMMANDERS of FLEETS and ARMIES 
BEFORE an ENEMY, 1648-1704. 


. By the same Author, - 


ANNALS of the WARS of the | EIGHTEENTH | 


Y, 1700-99. Compiled from the most Authentic Histories of wel | 


CENTUR 
Period. With Maps. 5 vols, fep. 8vo. each 5s. 


ANN. ALS of the WARS the, | 
*. SENDURY,, 1800-15, Compiled from the most Authentic Sources. 4 vols. | 
fep. 8vo. each 5s. 
the readers for whom books like these are destined will ot fail to avail 
opportunity for commencing the study of a period unparalleled | 
in its importance for both military and political a "Saturday Review. 
t of rt tirely absent. trym General Cust’ he toallthe . 
merit whi we tobe their d neither, forbeating to praise his’ foe nor shrinking if 
exist from visiting censure on his friend.”"—Eaminer. 
accounts are really so well selected and and there is so of of 
characteristic anecdotes, tha t the general render who cares to follow t! 
find instruction in them. Modest and in form, These little volumes 
are the resul tof great well-directed labour.”--Guardian, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


* OUR OCEAN HIGHWAYS. 


blished on S ber I, and d Annually, crown 8vo. 5s. 


(OCEAN HIGHWAYS : a 


throu the World, giving also the test! 1 Information 
the yar' 


‘all con Lines 
rope a America, with abular Lists of Chie ef Offices, Rates of Pasase Dates of Sailing, 
Sees th Telegraphic, Monetary, and other Tables. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Published this day, 8vo. 300 pp. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, lis. 


(THE ANTIQUITIES of HERALDRY, Collected, from the 
Literature, Coins, Gems, Vases, and other Monuments of Pre-Christian and Medieval 
‘Times; with a Catalogue of Early Armorial Seals, tending to show that Modern Heraldry 
embodies or is derived from the Religious Symbols, the Military Devices, and the ‘Embleme of 
the Heathen Deities of Antiquity. By W1Li1im SmiTn ELLIs, Esq., of the Middle Temple. 
London; J. RusseL. 36 Soho Square. 


The Saturday Review. 


By Lady Dr Bravcrers, 


[July 10, 1869. 


JULY Number, 2s. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.: 
| Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS : 
THE CHRISTIAN THEORY OF DUTY IN I’ TION 
MORALITY. By J. LLEWELYN Davies. 
CLAUDE TILLIER: an Unknown Satirist. By P. G. HAMERTON. 
THE TRADES’-UNION BILL. . By Frepenic Hangisqy. 
ACADEMY OF 1869. By BeRNarp CRAcRoFT. Part II. 
PHYSICS AND POLITICS, By BacEnor. 
‘VICTOR HUGO: L’Homme qui Rit. By ALGERNON C. 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. . By MARMION SAVAGE... 
THE NATURE OF EMOTION. ‘By Dr. Fiecpinc BuaNpForD. : 
CRITICAL NOTICES, 


| 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: 
A Biography. 1775—1864. 


By JOHN FORSTER., 


SONGS. and VERSES. By G. J 


GOI 
With aC 


-MELVILLE. Crown . +» (Wert week, HEN 
ye 
r 

DOTTINGS on the ROADSIDE, in Panama; ~—Netor 
| Nicaragua, and Mosquito. By BEprorp Pm, Captain R.N., and BerruoLp 
| Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R:G.S. Demy 8yo. with Maps and Illustrations, 

price 18s. 
“The first half of thi si , up to tl h Seemann, the ] 

tirst part, and the aan of action — coherfulae'l in the latter...... We think we have said enough 

to show that me wine will well repay perusal, and ought to be in the aga of all thove Ske 

who take an interest Central America.” —A thenccum. TH 

FOREST LIFE in ACADIE: Sketches of | A F 
| Sport and Natural History in the Lower Provinces of the Canadian Dominion. Cu, 
| By Captain CAMPBELL Harpy, R.A. Demy Svo. Illustrated, 14s. rat 
| “Captain Hardy has written a pleasant record of his adventures in our Transatlantic = 
| Colonies. He has a proper attorvenes of useless slauzhter, and renders intelligible somethin 

of the genuine enjoyment to be deriv m wandering with a cun, or a over the sti 
| unexhausted wilderness of Nova Scotia. The country has still the charm which vanishes so 
| rapidly before the advance of emigrants and railroads. ‘The mre listens without alarm to the A S 
| horrid bellow of a Transatlantic st » having di hat it does not hurt him, and , 

being ignorant of its more remote tendency to pro’ further Att 
| Therejis much, however, which is destroyed finally me for ever. The Indians will never Mo 
reappear, and, to all appearance, moose and cariboo and bears will follow them to specdy uM 
extinction........ Before this process is consummated, there is still time for enthusiastic persons a 

to enjoy wild sport in the rapidly changing margin “between. civilization and the wilderness; 
, and such of them as may turn their eyes to Nova Scotia will find an excellent guide in Captain 

Hardy.” —Saturday Keview. A FR 
| AD 

trat 
THE O. V. H.; or, How Mr. Blake became an Tm 
| M.F.H. By War Brapwoop. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
} “Though Mr. Wat Bradwood describes horses better than he portrays their riders, his men 
and women are things of flesh and blood, and act upon each other and the readers of their story 
| very much, if not quite, like human creatures...... He has produced a rather cleyer and decidedly 3 

pleasant story.” — Atheneum. 

vateling “good sporting novel.” —Daily Telegraph. 

LIZA. By Ivan Turcuenier. Translated 

from the Ru by W. R. S. RAtsron. 2 vols. crown 8vo. _ day. 
MARY STANLEY ; or, the Secret Ones. 
3 yols. crown.8vo. [Now ready. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. I 
MR. NEWBY’S NEWEST NOVELS. © A NE 
MARRIED. By the Author_of “Wondrous Strange,” “ Kate 
Kennedy.” 
“Constructed on Mrs. Newby Jaudable sy of. sensationalism."—A thenceum. 
“ A lively story, Morning 
“ A pleasing and truthfu exposition of real life.” —Observer. 
“ The story is we told, and the lesson ake an-excellent one. "Liverpool Albion. 
A WOMAN’S ERROR. By F. TROLLOPE. Second’ Edition. ) 
“ This novel will be considered a 
ne of ry best n of ty 
eclever and nove twill ‘Troilope’s name amongst the very best of 
CUTHBERT KNOPE. 2 vols. 
| PHILIP VAUGHAN’S MARRIAGE, By ‘the Author ot 
“ Felicia’s Dowry.” Vhat fir 
danghter of 

_FAVILLA’S FOLLIES. 2 vols. 

DR. ARMSTRONG :’ aa Autobiography. 3 ven 
ia A PEEP. at BRITTANY: the Bretons and Breton Literature. mar tot 
lvol. ‘Shirley.’ { 
4 
Just published, crown 8vo. doth, 7s.6d. 

EMANS'S (CHARLES I.) HISTORY. of MEDLEVAL writings von 
HHRISTIANITY and SAORED ART in ITALY (A.p. 900—1350). 
By the same Author, ] 

HISTORY of ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY and SACRED 

ART in ITALY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


WILLIaAMs & Nonears, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and _ 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh.” 


PAVERS CHEAP EDITIONS of 
BEETHOVER'S rty-eight Sonaias, with Porugit, 
wi! tr istorical,Notes, LOINC, KC. 
SIXTY-ONE PIANO WORKS. Os. 
1. I. Twenty Sonatas, with Portrait, Biography, &e., 
yor II. Twenty-one Variations, ‘Lwelve Smaller and Kight Piano D Duets, 
. CHOPIN'S COMPLETE TEN WALTZES. With Portrait, 3s. 
SCHUMANN’S ALBUM OF FIFTY-SIX PIANO PIECES, AND ADVICE TO 
YOUNG MUSICIANS. 4s. 
WEBER’S PIANO WORKS COMPLETE. s, 
ove Avcrxen-& Co., Decthoven Ih 
Foubert’s Regent 


Newgate Streets andl; 49 
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This day, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
NEW BOOK 
BY THE RIGHT HON. 


Ww. EK. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


“JUVENTUS MUNDI:” 
GODS AND MEN OF THE GREEK HEROIC AGE. 


With a Coloured Map of oe Outer Geography of the Odyssey and of the Form of 
the Earth according to Homer. 


AUTHOR’S POPULAR EDITION. 
Next week, 1 vol. extra fep. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
THE RIGHT HON. 


JOHN BRIGHT’S 
ON QUESTIONS OF 
PUBLIC POLICY. 


Baited by JAMES. E. THOROLD ROGERS. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, | 


and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected by 
Dr. T. SADLER. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 363. | 
“The volumes which treat of him are, like himself when he was amon; ws ret 
to whether you will or no ; and ports attenticn, because of 
learning, quaint talk, A 
and religious 


HISTORICAL GLEANINGS: a Series of 


Sketches. Montagu— Walpole— Adam Smith—Cobbett. By Jamxs E, 
THOROLD RocEnrs, Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. {This day. 


ely in its conception and practice. 


A PHYSICIAN’S PROBLEMS. 


CHARLES ELAM, M.D., M.R.C.P. Conrents: Natural Heritage—On 
rations in Man—On Moral and Criminal Epidemics— Body Mind—Delusions 
and Hallucinations—On Somnambulism—Reverie and Crown 


8vo. 9s. This day. 
A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR: an 


Attempt to Illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and © 
Modern English. For the Use of Schools. By E. A. Apnort, M.A., Head- 
Master of the City of London School. Extra icp. 8vo, 2s, 6d, (This day. 


A FRENCH TRANSLATION of “ALICE’S 


ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND.” By Lewis Carron. With 42 Illus- 
trations by Tenniel. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. In English, Sixteenth 
Thousand, 6s. In German, 6s. (This day. 


MACMILLAN & co, LONDON. 


Just out, crown 8vo. bevelled boards, 6s. 


SERMONS 
Preached in St. James’s Chapel, York Street, London, 


By the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
Hon, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


A NEW TALE BY HARRIET MILLER DAVIDSON. 


CHRISTIAN OSBORNE’S 
FRIENDS: 


A Tale. 
By Mrs. HARRIET MILLER DAVIDSON, 
Author of “ Isobel Jardine’s History.” 
“ What firsts attracts us to this story is the parentage of its author. Mrs. Davidson is the 
danghter of Hugh pie, ant we are not long in discovering that she inherits much of her 


father’s ability........ and easily written, abounding in plossents touches of 
keeps us to the end.” —A theneeum. 


e story, evincing literary abilities and natural powers of observation of a 

very high order.” —North British Mail. 

“There is an entire absence of peat the t the (for theré are two), 
ally of Currer Bell’ 


Mercy Lester, reminds us of Dinah 
‘Shirley.’ She unites in her person which distinguish both, and while we 
would a im + Spt Mrs. Davidson occupies so high a position as George Eliot or — Bell 
we must admi t she in a minor ares of the qualities which have 


writings so Nonconfurm 


prover BY WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 
SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


_ Just published, Second Edition, with 300 apomioes, 10s. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. I.C.E. | 

‘hie Wort containe catefully-written Description of the various Deformities, Debilitie, 

and Deficiencies to which the Iuman ith copious of the means | 

required will be be of indispensable ue | Men. by 
ti wings of every kind oprac 

fo arranged as betwee the mechanism adopted England end that 


used in oreign P 


JOHN CHURCHILI, & SONS; AND THE AUTHOR, % WIMPOLE STREET, W. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


MR. JOHN RUSKIN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE QUEEN OF THE AIR: 


. Being a Study of the Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. 


MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 
Coraplete in 4 vols. fep. 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


. M. LE COMTE DE PARIS. 
Gaston, 


TRADES’ UNIONS OF ENGLAND. 
By M. le Comte DE PARIS. 
Translated by N. J. SENIOR, M.A. Edited by T. HUGHES, M.P. 


MR. WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LUDIBRIA LUNA; 
' Or, the Wars of the Women and the Gods. 
By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE. 


MADAME GUIZOT DE WITT. 


Demy of Chastetie dp, Comm untess of Derby, from 
onthe’ in the Possession of the Earl of Derby, 


THE LADY OF LATHAM: 


| Being the Life and Original Letters of Charlotte de la Trémoille, 


Countess of Derby. 
By Madame GUIZOT DE WITT. 


DR. WILHELM LUBKE. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. with 415 Illustrations, 42s. 
THE HISTORY OF ART. 
By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the History of Art. 
by F. E. BUNNETT. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
‘ Cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ROMOLA. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “ Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the Floss,” &c. 


MR. CHARLES READE. * 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLAGE, 
A New Story, 


By Mr. CHARLES READE, 
Is now appearing in THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


THE 
WORKS OF MR. THACKERAY. 


Complete in 2 yols. large crown 8vo. with Illustrations, each 7s. 6d. 


POETICAL. 


MR. BROWNING’S 
WORKS. 


New and uniform Edition, 6 vols. fep. 8vo. each 5s. 


POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


Complete in 5 vols. ftp. 8vo. price 30s. 


New Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 


AURORA LEIGH. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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JOHN JOSEPH MECHI, 112 REGENT 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
youn JOSEPH MECHI re spectfally informs his Friends, his Customers, and the Public, that, owing to the death of his late 


Partner, he has resumed the whole o: 


STREET, LONDON. 


the Business at No. 112 Regent Street, and will (assisted by his Son) conduct it in his own name, with his original spirit and 


vigour, the main principles being superior quality, combined with moderate prices adapted to the present times. First-class Workmen are employed in every department, 


so that the various fittings, Cutlery, Brushes, &c., of the Dressing Bags and Dressing Cases, shall be perfect for use and of warranted quality. 


Although this has become 


an age of beards (now, however, going out), ‘those who still indulge in a clean shaven chin will find comfort in his celebrated Razors and Magic Strop and Paste, that 
have stood the test of 41 years. Mr. MECHI invites his old Friends and Customers to inspect his immense Stock, which presents an ample variety of utilities and elegances, 


suitable for presentation, including all t 
submitted for the luxurious and wealthy, 


newest fashions in the various departments. While manufactures of great elegance and cost, and in great variety, are 
r. MRCHI wishes it to be clearly understood that articles of everyday use, at most moderate prices, are in ample supply and 


variety. For instance, the very best quality of Blade in a neat PENKNIFE of Buck's Horn or Ivory Handle at 1s, each; best TOOTH BRUSHES (not Ivory), at 94, 
Exhibi' bition Articles, 


each ; and other things in proportion, all warranted in quality, though cheap in price. 


which will be sold a bargain, much under cost price, to close accounts, 


CATALOGUES POST FREE—112 REGENT STREET, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1827. 


SHOW ROOM 55 YARDS LONG, EXTENDING INTO GLASSHOUSE STREET. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


G 
pas TWO-GUINEA DRESSING BAG. 


TWENTY-GUINEA DRESSING BAG. 


and CHEAP. 


FIVE-GUINEA DRESSING BAG. 


TEN-GUINEA DRESSING BAG. 


CASES, from to £500, 


LL the NEWEST PATTE RNS. 
JOHN JOSEPH MECTIT. 112 Reeent Street. 


BOOKS, from 4s. to £6, 


from 5s. 6d. to £5. 


P URSES, in Variety, from 2s. to £4. 


ee BAGS, from 6s. to £5. 


OME SPLENDID NOVELTIES.— WEDG- 
OOD CAMEOS on Coromandel Wood, ENVELOPE 
CASES. “BLOT ‘TERS, BOOK SLIDES. and INKSTANDs. 


JOHN JOSEPH MECHI, 112 Regent Street. 
and AZGLING KNIVES, from 


WRITING CASES, from 


CADDIES | CHESTS, from 10s. 6d. 


| abated SLIDES, from 10s. to £15. 


C= TRAYS, from 10s. 6d. to £5 ds. 


CHEAP LER Y. 
JOHN JOSEPH MECIHI, 112 Regent Street. 
_Excellent PENKNIVES and SCISSORS, Is. each. 


YHESS and ORNAMENTAL TABLES, in 
Papier-maché, from £4 to £12 each. 
JOHN JOSEPH MECHI, 112 Regent Street. 


MULTIFORMIAS, HAND SCREENS, CARD TRAYS, 
WORK BOXES, WRITING DESKS, and CARD BOXES, 
in Papie r-miché. 


CitGAB CASES, from 6s. to £6 10s. 


CjouRIzE BAGS, from 9s. to £2 10s. 


Pears BOXES, from 21s. to £230. 


FLASKS, from 1s. 6d. to £10. 
All the latest Forms. 
JOHN JOSEPH MECHI, 12 Regent Street. 


BRONZES, at Prices. 


CASES, from 20s. to | 


Prancy GILT GOODS, from 10s. to 10 
uineas. All the most Modern Styles. 
JOHN JOSEPH MECIII, 112 Regent Street. 


TABLE CUTLERY. , 


STANDS, and VASES in great 


DRESSING CASES, from 


15s, to £150. 


jewer CASES, from 7s. to £10, | 


 ,ADIES' BOOK BOXES, from 17s. 6d. to £6. 


L ADIES’ DRESSING CASES, from 30s. to 


from 8s. Gd. to 
Various Styles, and Mordan's Patent. 
JOHN JOSEPH MECHI, Regent Street. 


PORTABLE 


rea TRAYS, in om of Three, from £3 10s. 
to £39. Single Trays if required. 
JOHN JOSEPH MECHI, 112 Rezent Street. 
RAVELLING DRESSING-BAGS, from 
42s. to £190. 


WEPPING PRESENTS in rich Variety. 


ore GIFTS, Various and Novel. 
8 SHILLING RAZORS. 
SHILLING SCISSORS. 


SHILLING PENKNIVES. 


ADIES’ WORK BASKETS, in 
Empty, from 8s. 6d. ——— with Fittings, from 


JOHN JOSEPH MECHI, 112 Regent Street. 


A few superior WORK TABLES in Papier-maché; Solid 
To Gui INS” ‘RUMENT CASES, of choice quality, from 4 to 
uincas, 


TABLE INKSTANDS, from 
6s, to £20, very Modern Patterns, 


Atteution is particularly requested to a variety of splendid 


f[HE FOLLOWING EXHIBITION CASES 
GTILL UNS OL D. 
M UNDER cost PRICE: 
Quite A BARGAIN. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY AFFORDED.. 
FOR CHEAP PRESENTS. 


ARGE GREEN MOROCCO LADY'S: 
set with Corals. Precent Prices Gold &e.,. 


$ COROMANDEL D DRESSING 


richly Inlaid, with En Chased Silver- 
git! Fitting Gold Centres, Inlaid Ivory shes, 
ell Com Combs, & &c. Present Price, £136 ; Price, £251 


BLUE MOROCCO DRESS. 


ING CASE, fitted Engine-turned Sil Gilt, 
Centres, Ivory Brushes, &e. Prices £90; Original Price 


ALE RUSSIA UNITED SERVICE WRIt- 
turned Silver, Lvory Brushes. Prices £33 Original Price, £55. 


w Sil It 

origin Price, struments, &e. Present Prieto 

;ARGE PALE RUSSIA ROLL-UP DRESS- 

; Ivory Rollers, Engine-turned 9 

fee = its, Present Price, £22; 

JPURELE MOROCOO ROLL-UP DRESSING 

Razors and Instrumente, "Price, £98; Original Price, £16 
LUE MOROCCO GENTLEMAN’S 

+ SING CASE ; Ivory 


rs,&c. Present Price, ae Original 
IGHTEENANGH PATENT GENTLE- 
MAN'S BROWN RUSSIA BAG ; Two Pockets, fitted, 
Silver-gilt, Engraved Centres, lined Russia and Russia. 
Amey Ivory Brushes, &c. Present Price, £110; Original 


IGHTEEN-INCH PATENT GENTLE- 

MAN’S BROWN RUSSIA BAG, Two Pockets, fitted 

<p Silver, Ivory Brushes, &c. Present Price, £45 ; 
Original Price, | £75, 


STAUNTON CHESSMEN, 


CHESS, and BACKGAMMON 
BOARDS. 


PIC-NIC CASES. 


RNAMENTAL OR-MOULU CANDLE- 
TICKS, 12s, to £5 15s. per 
JOHN JOSEPH MECHT, N12 Regent Street. 


DESK,» Mahogany and Rose- 


ORNAMENTAL WORK— 
NEEDLE CASES and NEEDLE BOXES. COTTON 
BOXES, | PINCUSHIONS, MATCH BOXES, CARD 
CASES, LADIES’ COMPANIO 


J. MECHI, 112 STREFT. 


— GROUND and REPAIRED. 


| and DRESSING CASES REPAIRED. 


MAGIC STROP and PASTE. 


AY ECH’S EASY SHAVING RAZORS. 
KNIVES from 6d. to £3. 


APIER-MACHE, WORK-TABLES, 10s., 
JOHN MECH, 112 Regent Street. 


TRAYS, from 5s, to £2. 
HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 5s. to £12. 


ERT KNIVES—Some Cases 
ed DESSERT KNIVES, in Pearl and 


_MECHT, 12 Regent Street. | 


12 REGENT 


R 
N 


FRRAz08s8 SET and STROPS REPAIRED. 


HAIR, TOOTH, and NAIL BRUSHES, 
DRESSING COMBS. 
LADIES’ WRITING DESKS. 


and LIBRARY in great 


CASES, in GOLD, 
SILVER, and IVORY. 
G o b @ PE 6. 


— BOTTLES, from 4s. 6d, to £10. 


IGHTEEN-1 NCH PATENT GENTLE- 
24, MAN'S BROWN RUSSIA BAG AG Two Pockets, fitted 
Price, £90 ; Original Price, £150.” 7 


QEVENTEEN-INCH LEVANT MOROCCO 
MECHIAN BAG; lined Calf, Pockets. fitted En- 
and Ivory Brushes. Present Price, 


IXTEEN-INCH LADY’S GREEN RUSSIA 


HIAN BAG, with Engraved and Gilt Frame, lined 
best sues Velvet, Silver Gilt, ved Fittin with Gold 
Centres. Present Price, £78; Price, 


IFTEER-INCH LADY’S RED RUSSIA 
'ATENT BAG, lined best Silk Velvet, red Ri 
Fivtings. fine Diamond Cut Glass, Engraved Silver. 
tings, Gold Centres. Present Price, £66; Original Price, £ 


XIXTEEN-INCH LADY'S BLUE LEVANT 
MOROCCO PATENT BAG, lined Blue Silk and Silk 
me fitted and Engraved Silver. Present Price, 
: Original Price, £73 10s. 
IFTEEN-AND-A- HALF-INCH LAD\ 
LE_RUSSIA PATENT BAG, with om, rom 


PA 
Silk Velvet, Russia Fittings, Oxydized Silver Tops, with Golv 
Centres and Bosses. Present Price, £68; Original Price, £122. 


BROWN RUSSIA COURIER. 
‘ Present Price, £1 15s.; Original Price, £2138, 
MALL GREEN RUSSIA RAZOR CASE, 
wie Four Carved Pearl-handle Razors, finest Steel. 
t Price, £3 15s.; Original Price, £6 15s. 
ARGE BROWN RUSSIA RAZOR CAS 
rt lined Ly Sex Plain Poss and 
£10; Original Price, £17 10s. 
PALE RUSSIA RAZOR CASE, 


lined Silk Velvet, with Seven best Ivory Razo 
of Tvory Instr Prevent Price, Original 


Fa MOROCCO RAZOR CASE, dined 


Goer RUSSIA RAZOR CASE, fitted with 


mounted Ivory: 
Price, £4; Original Price, £7 eo 


JOSEPH MECH, 112 REGENT 


yous 112 REGENT 
the Quadrant. 


SOHN JOSEPH MECHI, 112 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


E ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
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